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Pale stoic, does the end draw near? 
Tis well. There comes no more to fear, 
No more to hope, and, boon above 
All other boons, no more to love. 

It is not through our senses we 
Are fooled into futility. 
But love, that vivifies the clod, 
Makes it so much the less than God. 

J. A. NlCEUN. 
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THE VIRGIN WIDOW 

CHAPTER I. 

MY brothef and I were inseparables. Yet our 
natures were as contrary as the poles, and to 
my knowledge we never had a thought in com- 
mon. As a young man he was frank, strong and easily 
good-humored, while I was marked down for taciturnity 
and retirement. This temper was not actually inherent 
in me, but rather the result of a physical disability to walk 
squarely with my fellow-men. I am short in the left 

leg. 

When my brother married I was one* of the least 
useful pieces of furniture in his household. After his 
death I remained there with Ann, an agent of general 
utility. My disposition and limitations made me sin- 
gularly fitted for such a post. I filled it to everybody's 
satisfaction. A neutral colored man, I could be en- 
trusted with everybody's business. A quiet man, I went 
about unnoticed. In company I am generally silent. But 
such a man, contrary to what is generally supposed, has 
not necessarily anything profound or entertaining to 
observe. Nevertheless, my habitual quietude made me 
an unknown quantity and I was suspected of wisdom. 
To-day we are impressed by cheap wit and cheaper 
gravity. 

Another qualification I had for the position I held. 
The question of sex is never aroused by my presence 
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8 THE VIRGIN WIDOW. 

Women are as free with me as with men, relating their 
wishes and emotions in the frankest manner. I am not 
in the market. There is no cause for pleasing or deceiv- 
ing me. This attitude of women toward myself has 
aroused at times unthinking envy. 

"It is the habit of all females to treat you as a 
brother," said Bramwell Moore once. 

"Nonsense, Bramwell." 

"No, I am right; I can see it. They tell you things 
they would never mention to me." 

"Very likely." 

"But why?" 

"Because I have a crooked leg, I suppose." 

"Tush, nothing of the kind." 

"Because I look at them as I look at you. My eyes 
do not put them on the defense. I am unthinkable as 
anything but a friend. I am an object of their affection- 
ate contempt" 

I digress about myself because it is a necessity that 
my personal position be made clear. It must be under- 
stood that I was a spectator of the action. As such I 
saw much of the game and am best able to inscribe its 
history. I observed but was unobserved. Try and think 
that a piece of The Farm furniture is relating for your 
amusement, or that the story is being told by the scarred, 
wooden parlor chair, once the property of the Walton 
family, or by the cradle the Dutchman gave to Francine. 
My only advantage over the Walton chair, or the cradle 
belonging to Francine, is the power of locomotion which 
I possess. My knowledge is not circumscribed to what 
happened in a single room. I shifted about from point 
to point as the fluctuations of affairs were centered in 
different spots. Think of me, then, as the wise man on 
the mountain who looking down beholds the sport of 
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fools. For the wise men have always sat solitary on the 
clear heights and gazed downward at the sweat and 
turmoil of the smoking town. A thousand errors and 
[fooleries are manifest to them as they sit secure upon 
their mountains. But the pity is that so many have had 
their hearts entangled by the shifting fortunes of the 
spectacle. They have gone down into the city and been 
sucked into a cause. Once there, they have been with- 
out exception as far gone in their blindness as all others. 
I write from the mountain. 



CHAPTER II. 

MY brother's house was called "The White Farm/* 
and stood, a sign-post to travelers, in a sharp 
angle formed by two cross-roads. It was situated 
in an almost uninhabited district, the nearest human habi- 
tation being "The King George" ale-house, at half a 
mile's distance, and a few straggling cottages that dotted 
the great Everbury Road, which, under various forms of 
nomenclature, interests half England. There are many 
wide stretches of rough, uncultivated land in Everbury, 
waste localities of disused meadowland, half-moor, half- 
plowfield, but none more bleak and desolate than where 
the old farm stood at the cross-roads, on a slight emi- 
nence, unsheltered from wind and rain. 

It was a square, whitewashed building, the roof 
thatched, and the windows cut into small panes and 
piped with lead. An oblong barn, or outhouse, weather- 
stained to the color of dry clay, buttressed it on the 
right side and formed some protection from the east- 
blowing winds. Originally designed and executed cen- 
turies since, not one particle of the original building was 
extant in my day. Even stone enjoys but a partial im- 
mortality. We engrave in brass or carve in marble, and 
our attainments are but a thought nearer perpetuity than 
those of forgotten idlers who wrote in water. 

The Farm owned two doors, one in the rear leading 
out into a smooth, green garden, where, on summer 
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days, the shadows lay like black velvet. The lawn was 
ornamented by a quincunx of rose bushes, and here, in 
June twilight, the air was heavy with the drowsy per- 
fume of sleeping flowers. But in Everbury the summer 
months form only a swift interlude of warm haze in a 
seasonal circuit that is for the greater part governed by 
inclement conditions. I never associate The Farm with 
summer, and have all but forgotten the garden. Some- 
times, though, the homely smell of English blossoms re- 
vivifies the scene in my remembrance. I can see Fran- 
cine, in her light muslins and ribboned hat, seated, gen- 
erally half-reclining, on the rustic garden bench, dreaming 
through the rose-attended hours of a July noon. But I 
have almost forgotten how to make these pictures out of 
the puzzle of a darkening mind. 

The Farm was fronted by a yard of cobbled stones 
where stood a pump and water-buckets. The whole was 
protected from the road by a stone wall mildewed and 
ivy-crowned. The outer door, brought by my brother 
from a Spanish convent that had been destroyed by fire, 
was of substantial, black-painted wood, studded with 
heavy nails, spiked at the top and hung on rusty hinges. 
In the left panel was cut an oblong grille, fenced with 
iron bars, through which Edward purposed that we 
should reconnoiter before granting strangers admission; 
particularly observing if the intended visitor was a for- 
eigner, squarely built, with crouching shoulders, a pro- 
tuberant jaw and a sallow visage, pock-marked, and dis- 
figured by sword-cuts. I knew at this time that my 
brother's mind was glimmering out in the general decay 
of his body, but Ann seconded his injunctions. Years 
passed ; no event arose to justify the mystery of these pre- 
cautions. I myself never gave the matter much care or 
thought 
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Every evening throughout the year I used to fling the 
outer door wide open and stand before it, gazing down 
the roads. I stood at their junction, on the extremity 
of a sloping triangle, and from my vantage-ground I 
could see the two sides extend out far into the distance. 
They were wide roads, brownly graveled, hedged here 
and there, but generally running smooth through the un- 
fertile country. The left road was my favorite. Occa- 
sionally it dimly threaded the bulky shadows of wooded 
plantations, to rise again, clean and impetuous, as it 
sloped upward toward a dark range of hills, commonly 
known in the neighborhood as "The Dwarf Mountains." 
The sight of roads, winding, straight, definite or indis- 
tinct, has always thrilled my heart with a sense of ad- 
venture and travel. Standing before the wooden gates 
of The Farm, I would watch, hour after hour, for a soli- 
tary wayfarer or a wagon. Sometimes, in the distance, 
I could see a horseman, and catch the jingle of his 
harness, though he seldom passed by our door; and at 
other times, in the brooding dusk of evening, or, better 
still, in the cold dark of night, farm-carts would jolt 
slowly on their journey with friendly lanterns swinging 
behind them. Horsemen and pedestrians, men and 
women, laborers and strangers, carts and carriages, trav- 
eled by my roads. Few ever returned. 

Where they went, the nature of their characters, and 
their pack-loads of little private businesses, were with 
me all objects of speculation. Oddly enough, out of all 
these travelers that I observed from my watch-towers, 
those of whom I caught the slightest and most transitory 
glance remain, in their features and peculiarities, stamped 
with the greatest vividness on my mind. For some I 
contrived an absurd affection, and for others an equally 
ridiculous abhorrence. I remember a little girl, a midget 
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of Beauty, that I saw seated in a lumbering coach, who 
had round, brown eyes, a milky skin, and mesh of bronze 
hair. She sat alone in the gigantic vehicle and held in 
her tiny hands thick sprays of russet-tinted leaves. She 
peeped out at me over the mellow foliage, smiled, and 
was gone. The whole made a picture in which the grada- 
tions of color were harmonized to perfection. Who the 
child was, who gave her the brown leaves, or why she 
traveled alone in a jolting, superannuated coach that must 
have been outworked in the youth of her grandmother, 
are questions as easily answered by me as the Sphinx's 
riddle. Neither do I wish to be fuller informed. It is the 
road's philosophy to be social with all travelers but inti- 
mate with none. Let them go and perform their several 
journeys. We have adventures of our own. As for this 
particular little girl, I have stored her visage in the 
granary of sweet remembrance, and can only hope that 
the road was kind to her, and she happy on the journey. 

Often, as I warmed myself before Ann's clean hearth, 
and contrasted the house's human comfort, as illuminated 
in the cheerful glow of a winter's fire, with the moan and 
bluster of December winds beating against the heavy 
chimney-stacks, I have heard the rattle of wheels and 
harness on the roads, and have said to myself : "With so 
many passing, will the road never bring us anything? 
Are we entirely isolated from human commerce ?" 

I was impatient. In the course of a few years the 
roads brought us the Dutchman and his cradle, and one 
other who, asking much, found the hospitality of a grave. 



CHAPTER III. 

I WAS established in The Farm household about six 
months after my brother's marriage, but it was 
arranged from the first that I should fix my abode 
with him immediately I found it possible to leave London. 
I was there busily securing our mutual interests from 
the speculative concerns of a Mr. Tilward. My brother 
enjoyed an income of one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, my personal annuity amounting to exactly one- 
half that amount. 

My first introduction to The Farm was made one 
evening in late winter. Frost still whitened the ground, 
though in places shoots of grass showed through a slowly 
melting coverlet of snow. Jenny Williams, then a slat- 
tern, red-elbowed girl about eighteen years of age, ush- 
ered me beneath my brother's roof. I was put in "the 
state room," and had an opportunity of making the ac- 
quaintanceship of Edward's heavily caned Italian chairs 
that flanked the chimney-piece, and an old clock that, in 
its mahogany case, reached almost to the ceiling. On 
either side of the clock was an oil-painting of my mother 
and father respectively, and on the farthest wall hung my 
brother's sword and a breastplate of antique armor. The 
windows were hung with white chintz curtains, and be- 
tween these a singing bird chirruped in a long wooden 
cage. Edward soon joined me, in his old buff coat and 
sheep's gray woolen stockings. His hard, angular visage 
had thinned perceptibly since we had last met, and he 
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walked with difficulty, leaning on a stick. He greeted 
me heartily enough, but there was a rasp in his voice. 
One of his eyes was already half-closed. The surgeons 
of Edinburgh and London, of whom he had consulted an 
extraordinary number, were unanimous in affirming that 
the disease had gone beyond the limit of human science. 
The pains were open to momentary alleviation, but the 
malady was immedicable. The poor fellow's heated man- 
ner had dulled beyond recognition, but now and again 
an old lurid flash shuddered up from the cooling furnace 
of his rebellious soul. In our first interview there was 
an example. At the outset he inquired after my journey 
and the news from London. Then, after an interval of 
general talk, he sat, for quite half an hour, in moody 
silence, tugging irritably at the ruts in his darned stock- 
ings, and kicking the heels of his patched, heavy-soled 
shoes. He took quantities of snuff, and this I noticed for 
the first time was composed of a mixture of two different 
qualities, the one a light sandy brown and the other, in 
contrast, dark almost as soot. Two little mahogany 
snuff-boxes stood on the quaintly carved table at Ed- 
ward's elbow, and he took a pinch alternately from each, 
holding a green cotton handkerchief before his mouth. 

"Well, John," said he at last, "of what are you think- 
ing?" * 

"Of nothing particular." 

He chuckled and struck the padded arm of his chair. 

"What a liar! As he was always, so now! What 
a liar!" 

"Am I the liar you are discussing?" I asked. 

"Are you? Are you the liar! Oh, no, of course not! 
It's a wicked thought to harbor in my mind. You, 
John, you are the embodiment of truth — eh?" 

It was my habit, so far as conduct is compatible with 
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temper, to let my own mien be a reflection of fiis Humor. 
I straddled my legs and laughed. 

"As the occasion suits," I said. "But how Lave I 
lied to you, Edward, just now ?" 

"How?" 

"Yes."- 

He leaned forward and drooped his big head until it 
seemed to crouch between his mighty shoulders. 

"I'll tell you, John," said he. "Only a minute ago 
I asked you of what you were thinking. And you re- 
plied " 

"Nothing." 

"Very good — verra good, as M'Kenzie would say — 
verra good as a thumping lie." 

"Oh ! Then perhaps you know " 

"Of what you were thinking — really thinking, eh? 
Most certainly I know, John." 

"Verra good! Tell me, then." 

His head appeared to shrink still closer to his shoul- 
ders. He spoke slowly, with a grating emphasis. 

"You were thinking, John, as indeed, John, you have 
been thinking since you just entered this house, you've 
been thinking, John, what a half-dead figure of a bride- 
groom I make, and you've been thinking, John, also, that 
I'd loolc better in a coffin than a marriage-bed. Eh ?" 

His thick lips were fixed apart, as though waiting to 
drink in my affirmative. A sudden catch of pain, a 
qualm of conscience starting from the knowledge that 
his words had just faintly adumbrated the topic of my 
thoughts, caused me to turn aside and shade my eves. 

Edward bellowed out a fierce laugh, not a hearty 
laugh, but a strong guffaw. He was not bitterly mirthful 
in self-commiseration, but largely amused at my reticent 
endeavors to conceal the unhappy direction of my 
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thoughts. I think I was the greater sufferer of the two. 
We read much of ourselves into others, and misunder- 
standings naturally result. At that moment, and long 
afterward, night after night, I brooded over Edward's 
miserable state and his foreknowledge of imminent death. 
I pictured the dark passion of his mind as he practically 
loosened the soil for his own grave. He shared our con- 
stitutional doubt. From his mother's knee he had learned 
a denial of Christ and a derision of all beliefs whose chief 
constituent is a faith in the human soul's individual state 
of being after death; and so, delivered from hope, he 
was faced by the prospect of nothingness, which is 
oblivion. I credited him with every phase of emotional 
despair. 

Edward thumped the arm of his chair again, and ex- 
tending his legs perched them up on the bars of the fire- 
grate. 

"Well," said he, "it's true, John, what I say; yotl 
can't deny it!" 

"I don't deny it, Edward." 

"And I can tell you, too, John, further details of your 
personal thoughts. You were wondering what sort of 
woman Ann must be to take a rotting carcass like me for 
a husband. Eh? That's true, John, too; isn't it?" 

"Perhaps — I was thinking " 

"Oh, I know well enough all your thoughts. But, 
after all, why shouldn't I take a wife? Why shouldn't I?" 

"I am not arguing with you, brother." 

"Not openly; no, not openly, but I know what the 
world thinks." 

"We are far away from the world here, brother. Let 
the world alone." 
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He was silenced for a while, and then suddenly 
jumped up and hobbled to the door without his stick, 
feeling strong in momentary excitement. 

"Ann !" he cried ; "Ann, come here !" 

She came at his bidding, out from the kitchen, and 
stood on the threshold of the room, Edward holding her 
arm. I rose and bowed. 

"Here's my wife, John. She is not hideous, John ; not 
monstrous, lame, old, or ugly, is she? ,, 

The woman and I stood silent, looking at each other 
in great confusion. She was dressed in a plum-colored 
stuff gown, and was somewhat rigid in appearance. 
About thirty years of age, she was slightly built, her face 
clearly cut but colorless, and surmounted by a mesh 
of brown hair. Her eyes were gray, deeply shadowed 
and large, with little spots of fire in the pupils. Two 
lines where grayly penciled about the mouth. Ann 
looked a subdued woman. She suggested melancholy 
rather than raw unhappiness, and, as I looked for the 
first time on her autumnal face, I felt that here was one 
who had suffered, but who was beginning to forget. In 
my mind she made a ridiculous image. 

"Twilight in a stuff gown," thought I. 

She was obviously abashed by Edward's uncouth be- 
havior, and stood, nervous and silent, gazing at me ex- 
pressionlessly. Suddenly I saw Edward's hand go to 
his side. He groaned and tried to curse. Eager to 
escape from her strained situation, Ann seized his arm 
and supported him to his chair. Her movements were 
very gentle. As my brother relapsed, heavy and blear- 
eyed, into a sitting posture, I heard a child's voice sing- 
ing from the kitchen : 
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"Oh where is rose-girl Spring, 

In her golden-patterned gown? 
Her very face did seem to sing 

Beneath its April crown. 
Tra, la, la, 

Oh Twamtna^ 

Do yon hear the rose-girl calling?" 

I remember that Edward, when little more than a boy, 
fiad invented these words to the setting of an old French 
song. 

As he heard them now, the sound energized him to 
fresh vigor. 

"Did you hear that, brother John?" he asked 

I nodded/ 

"Do you wonder who is singing ?" 

"I suppose it is the little French girl." 

"Yes, it is Francine." 

A fair-haired little girl entered the room now, dressed 
in a pale blue frock and sash. She appeared much dis- 
tressed at my appearance, and darted back into the 
kitchen. 

"That is Francine," said Edward, with a grandiloquent 
wave of his hand. 

"Indeed!" 

"Does she please you, John?" 

"Decidedly." 

"Well, what do you think of her, my good brother ?" 

"I think she realizes to perfection the words of the 
song she was singing." 

"She will grow more beautiful yet, John, but— but I 
shall not see it I — I " 

He stopped short and the words choked in his throat. 
I think he would have given a week of living for a day's 
forgetfulness. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A SENSE of death began to pervade the house. 
Francine crept from room to room in wistful 
quietude. She was an exotic creature and had 
only been transplanted from her native soil some six 
months before we became acquainted. My brother, when 
on an experimental visit to a famous Paris physician, had 
introduced himself to the girl's aunt, her sole living rela- 
tive, an old woman, who dissipated her time and capital 
on the delights of the card-table. He confessed himself 
struck with Francine's prettiness, and offered to adopt 
her. To this proposal the aunt acceded, to her eternal 
shame, without either instituting inquiries as to Ed- 
ward's circumstances and honesty, or even stipulating for 
a monetary settlement on the child. The bargain was 
struck on a Wednesday afternoon, and by the next even- 
ing Edward realized finally from the weight of expert 
evidence that he was a doomed man. 

When I next heard from him he was in London and 
contemplating marriage. What salve there might be for 
his cureless malady in a wedding service passes all 
reasonable understanding. But the fact remains that 
he married. 

After a time Francine and I entered upon a term of 
affectionate intimacy. The girl gave me her confidences 
in exchange for sweetmeats and little cakes. 

Meanwhile Edward's sickness, like a vehicle descend- 
ing a precipitous decline, was gradually increasing in the 
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rapidity of its progress. The house was hushed, and 
Ann, constantly waiting on her husband's needs, insisted 
against his strenuously expressed wish in medical at- 
tendance. A little pepper-faced man, named Balcrombe, 
who rode a white pony, called upon us every morning, 
but he was honest enough to stimulate no hopes for the 
patient's mending. 

"Madam, he is as well as can be expected," he would 
say to Ann after his daily visit. 

He always appeared in a great hurry to be back in 
his saddle again, but occasionally Ann would detain him 
with a string of obstinate questions. 

"Will he recover, Dr. Balcrombe?" 

"No, madam." 

"Is he worse to-day?" 

"Not perceptibly, madam." 

"But still worse?" 

"It's impossible for me, Mrs. Bulmer, to precisely de- 
fine to you the exact state of the patient." 

"How long will he last?" 

The surgeon never directly answered this last question. 
Sometimes he would spread out his hands with a helpless 
gesture, or else shrug his shoulders, or, more often, 
whip up his long-tailed nag and trot away toward the 
cottages, on the pretense that inadvertently he had not 
heard Ann's last remark. 

During this period of my brother's slow collapse, life 
passed almost without incident at The Farm. The con- 
ditions governing our existence here were hardly calcu- 
lated to admit of anything in the shape of excitement or 
adventure, and during the larger half of an entire year 
our single visitor — with the exception of Mr. Balcrombe 
— was the Dutchman Vanberger. 

He appeared on a peculiarly cold night in the middle of 
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autumn. It was remarked at the time that not for 
twenty years could such severe weather be remembered 
in the autumn season. Great privations, I know, were 
suffered by the poorer people, who had not yet provided 
themselves against the arrival of winter. An incident 
illustrative of the extraordinary cold was the death of a 
young woman, named Mary Young, who was found by 
some wagoners, on an open common, frozen to death. 
The unfortunate girl was unmarried, but pregnant, and 
I have always held to the opinion that she was the victim 
of self-murder, although this theory never received gen- 
eral credence. 

It is natural in man to magnify the extent of any com- 
mon suffering, and in this way a misery becomes a sort 
of pleasure. At the time of Mary Young's death the 
growth of sociability among the inhabitants of Everbury 
was remarkable. One wind was strong enough to break 
the flimsy fabric of our social laws and prejudices. The 
cold drew great ladies to warm their knees at cottage 
fires. Differences of rank, hauteur, prejudice and pride 
of place, were things frozen as stiff as the arms of poor 
Mary Young. Mortals huddled together, and the king 
among us was he who owned the thickest bed-coverlet 
At The Farm we were well served in such matters. 
Heavy curtains were hung and extra blankets requisi- 
tioned from the household chest and set to air before 
the huge kitchen fire. We resorted to the kitchen every 
evening, more because it was the warmest room in the 
house, and for a while the fineries of the parlor were for- 
gotten. After supper, chairs were drawn round the great 
blaze, and my brother and I would sit here and sip hot 
brandy half-through the night, long after Ann and Jenny 
Baxter had retired. Every aspect of that old square 
kitchen is preserved in my memory. I can still see the 
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sage and the bunches of onions dangling from the four 
smoked beams that supported the ceiling, and feel the 
leather of my shoes grow hot upon the white hearth 
stones. The bronze pans suspended on the walls still 
glisten back the flames' reflections, and sometimes, when 
nipped by the inclemencies of my last winter, I hold my 
hands in concave fashion to catch the steam that smokes 
from the spout of an old tub-bellied kettle. We were 
seated in the kitchen on the night of the Dutchman's 
call. 

It was Friday evening, and so early that Francine, 
who had fallen asleep with her head on Ann's lap, had 
not yet gone to bed. Not a wind stirred, but the cold 
was like a blight. In this way it was without move- 
ment and intangible, yet severer than I can possibly de- 
scribe. The air seemed to bite into my very bones when 
I crossed the garden in answer to the summons at the 
outer bell. A visitor at such a time was so unusual an 
event that for once I remembered Edward's injunctions, 
and peered through the grille, or peep-hole, before open- 
ing the door. I was speedily reassured. Looking 
through the grille, I beheld the rotund figure of a heavily 
built man, who was bent half-double over a stout wooden 
staff. A cumbersome pack, angular and at first sight 
indescribable, was strapped upon his shoulders, and he 
appeared to be almost falling beneath its burden. Seen 
for that moment in the bleak darkness, silent and motion- 
less, he first suggested to my mind an ancient pilgrim 
who had strayed from the direction of his shrine. I held 
my lantern up to the strange man's face and inquired his 
business. 

"What do you want, sir? What can you want at this 
Hour?" 

"I am most positively cold." 
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This extraordinary answer to my question was uttered 
in a rumbling voice, thick and indistinct. The fellow 
suffered from an impediment in his speech. More than 
startled at so remarkable a reply to a reasonable inquiry, 
I judged it advisable to prosecute my inquiries further. 
Possibly the man was a natural, or else fuddled with 
strong liquor. 

"What do you want from me, my man ?" I asked. 

"Warmth, good sir, warmth." 

"Lodgings, eh?" 

He appeared to shake his head. 

"Just warmth, a little bit of the warmth." 

"You must come in, then, to the kitchen." 

"I will be no trouble to you." 

"Oh, we are not inhospitable. You are welcome." 

"I am greatly grateful, good sir, greatly." > 

I began to tap my feet impatiently on the gravel path. 

"I think you are greatly absurd," I exclaimed. "You 
complain of the cold, and when I offer you shelter you 
stand in the roadway and utter the most ridiculous pro- 
testations." 

"I will come in. I accept your offer, sir. I will 
come in." 

The man hobbled past the gate which I held open for 
his entrance, and then waited for me to precede him into 
the house. It was easy to see now that the man was 
old, and one had only to hear him splutter out a dozen 
or so English words to ascertain that he was some man- 
ner of foreigner. I rather liked him from the beginning, 
and have always entertained for his memory something 
of that humorous affection which we bestow on whim- 
sical children or quaint creatures of any character whom 
we have met on our journeys. Oddities enjoy a larger 
perpetuity in our remembrances than the merely graceful 
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or gentle, and, had we met with them both, it is likely 
we should cherish a more vivid recollection of an hour's 
sociability in the company of Falstaff than any courtesies 
received from that agreeable young gentleman Orlando. 
I conducted the visitor to the kitchen door, where Ann, 
no doubt alarmed at my lengthy absence, was standing, 
with Francine half-hidden among her petticoats. My 
brother had also risen from his chair and stood support- 
ing himself on his sticks in the middle of the kitchen. 
His face was white as chalk, and I can conceive that he 
suffered great agony. He glanced inquiringly at me 
and over my shoulder at our visitor. 

"This man, brother/' said I, "complains of the cold. 
He says he wishes to get warm. We are not incon- 
veniently crowded round the fireside, so I brought 
him in." 

"Has he lost his way, John?" 

"I suppose so, Edward/' 

"Did you ask him?" 

"No." 

"What's his name, then?" 

"His name ? My good brother, be reasonable." 

"I am reasonable. My mind's not dying yet, John. 
It's as sound, John, as yours, and sounder, too — sounder." 

"Nevertheless, you show yourself lacking in reason, 
brother, when you expect me to stand out in the freezing 
air and question a man about his name and business, 
while my blood runs to ice." 

"But " 

"But what?" 

"Strangers are " 

"Ask the man your own questions, Edward. There fie 
is. Ask him yourself." 
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My brother appeared to be struggling between a desire 
to show the man hospitality, and his inherent suspicion 
of strangers. He glanced shiftily, half-closing his eyes, 
at the subject of all this palaver. The Dutchman, for so 
I" afterward found him to be, stood timidly in the door- 
way of the kitchen, shivering with cold, yet afraid to 
enter until my brother had signified his pleasure. He 
was a heavy-cheeked man, with a huge hook nose and 
a pair of soft black eyes. Thick gray hair curled back 
from a smooth forehead on to his shoulders, which were 
still hunched beneath his ungainly pack. This now ap- 
peared to be some sort of chair. He stood smiling rather 
foolishly at my brother and shifting his poorly shod feet 
There was no cape to his coat and its tattered skirts were 
patched clumsily with square bits of brown cloth. A 
shapeless hat was crumpled between his stiff hands. He 
was nerveless with cold, and when he spoke the impedi- 
ment in his speech was more noticeable than ever. He 
looked entreatingly at my brother. 

"I will not do harm to any of you," he said quaintly. 
"Not at all. When I am warm I will go. May I go to 
the fire?" 

The peculiarity of the Dutchman's talk so astonished 
my brother that he stood silent, with his mouth opened. 
Then Ann, who had been outside the scene, put Francine 
gently from her, and, going over to the hearth, moved a 
chair. 

"You are very welcome, sir," she said. "Sit here 

Oh, yes, you are welcome. Let me shut this door to ; it 
blows so cold. Now be seated." 

She had gone to the door and practically led the Dutch- 
man across the kitchen. This was the first occasion I 
remember of seeing her take decisive action without first 
dutifully waiting for an expression of my brother's pleas- 
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ure, which was growing strict and even captious out of 
his disease. 

The Dutchman obeyed Ann. He unstrapped the 
wooden pack from his old shoulders and sank quavering 
into the chair. There he sat spreading himself out to 
the flame's heat, and presently I sat down at his side. 
My brother, who could not now stand easily for more 
than a few minutes, had resumed his seat immediately 
on the Dutchman's entrance into the kitchen. Francine 
came to his knees, but Ann busied herself at the dresser. 
She heated a pot of soup while I endeavored to draw 
the visitor into some conversation. As he warmed before 
the fire he became more communicative, his quavering 
ceased, and his eyes showed greater intelligence and 
animation. They were black, soft as velvet, yet mild and 
benevolent. The man informed us, in his quaint fashion, 
that his name was Matthew Vanberger. He had been 
settled in England for over twenty-five years, and yet, as 
he said, was no master of the language. While he talked 
Ann stood over the fire stirring the soup, and the flame- 
light colored her print gown and quiet face. Francine 
was half-hiding behind Edward's chair. Presently Ann 
fetched a round, deep-bowled basin from the dresser and 
set it on the table in preparation for the soup. Francine 
began to smile at Vanberger, and advanced timidly about 
three steps from the sanctuary of Edward's chair. Van- 
berger noticed the child's movements, and his fat cheeks 
creased in a smile. He leaned forward. 

"Ah, what a child !" he exclaimed. 

"Beautiful, damned beautiful, sir," muttered my 
brother. 

"Beautiful small lady, I can do you no harm," said 
Vanberger. 

Francine watched him, solemn-eyed and cautious, in- 
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determinately pausing between friendship and reserve. 
Perhaps, while she waited, the stranger would declare 
himself and, by some voluntary action, definitely pro- 
claim his character good or bad. Vanberger now leaned 
back in his chair and observed the distrustful child more 
seriously. I felt that her shyness hurt him. 

"Be not greatly afraid, my small one," said Vanberger. 
Francine shook her head and, thrusting out a hand, 
touched Edward's knee. The action was illustrative. It 
was intended to suggest that in my brother's presence 
it was impossible for her to experience any actual terror. 

"I can amuse thee," pleaded Vanberger. "I can divert 
thee Ah! observe this." 

He pulled three pennies from his breeches-pocket, jan- 
gled them in his left palm, closed his hands, and then 
opened them. Behold, the three pennies had been trans- 
lated through the air into his right hand. At that mo- 
ment, so it happened, Ann was pouring soup into the 
basin. She looked up and watched Vanberger's feat. 
The steaming liquid suddenly gave a leap from the pot 
and splashed over the white of her arm. Her hands were 
unsteadied and she herself unnerved. It would seem 
that she had been startled, and in this there was nothing 
wonderful. Surely Vanberger's trick was prodigious, 
remarkable, indefinable; and yet! . . . Ann's face was 
white, and the gray eyes alive with fire-spots. For a 
moment she shook, but recovered herself almost imme- 
diately. She dried the scalded arm on a pan cloth, then 
gave the soup-basin to Vanberger. I can see him now, 
the brown basin smoking between his knees, while he 
looked up at Ann, quite pitiful in his excess of thank- 
fulness. Curiously enough, Ann appeared at this junc- 
ture somewhat lacking in sympathy. The note of com- 
passion which she had sounded on Vanberger's entrance 
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Had Seen silenced. She did not melt before his gratitude, 
but, having made a gift of the soup, stood before the 
Dutchman and gravely considered him. A certain aus- 
terity imposed her manner and chilled the soft lines of 
her mouth, but I noticed that something was pulsing in 
deep perturbation beneath the body folds of her gown. 
We were all silent. Vanberger began to hungrily devour 
his soup, sopping the liquid with huge chunks of bread 
which Ann had cut from the supper loaf. When at last 
he had finished the contents of three basins, Ann asked 
him a question. 

"Where did you learn that trick ?*' 

"Trick! What trick, my great lady?" 

"The trick with the pennies." 

"Ah ! I have diverted you ?" 

"Certainly, but " 

"You wish me to repeat it ?" 

"No." 

Vanberger appeared slightly disappointed. He had 
hoped that the diversion caused by his trick would be 
in some sense a payment for benefits received. Ann 
began to exhibit signs of impatience and her slim fingers 
twitched. 

"Tell me, who taught you the trick ?" she said. 

The Dutchman's face clouded. 

"Ah, he was a bad man — greatly bad !" he exclaimed, 
his eyes dulled in recollection. 

"What was his name ?" 

"His name? Ah, what a horrid fellow!" 

"I am asking you for his name." 

"He was called Garianni. He was an Italian, though 
his mother was a Jewess." 

Before Ann could continue her questions my brother 
for the first time intervened. While Ann was calm, he 
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exhibited every symptom of excitement. The smallest 
cause was now sufficient to rouse a frenzy in him. He 
half-rose from his chair, but sank back exhausted. 

"Where — where did you meet this man, Dutchman?" 
be asked in husky anger. 

"This man, hospitable sir?" 

"Garianni." 

Vanberger was flurried by the heat of my brother's 
manner. He stammered. 

"Where did you meet him ?" shouted my brother. 

"In London." 

"Ah — you're sure?" 

"Quite." 

"Nowhere else?" 

"Never." 

"When did you meet?" 

"Oh, years ago." 

"Speak to the point, man — when?" 

"Ten — twelve years before my daughter died." 

"Are you deceiving me? Are you trying to deceive 
me? Why this dissimulation? Your daughter died! 
When did she die? Don't fence with me, Dutchman — 
come to the point !" 

Vanberger's eyes saddened, and he gazed at my 
brother in a manner implying mild reproof. 

"My daughter died ten — twelve years ago," he said. 
"Be kind about her, I beg. She is not yet forgotten." 

The effect of these words was magical on Edward. 
His jaws dropped, his rage subsided, his fierceness 
cooled. He seemed to recede into his chair, and an 
expression of pain — of painful realization — gave an al- 
most spiritual light to his angular visage. Naturally he 
turned for Ann, and found her already at his elbow. 
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"I beg they will be kind about me when it's over," he 
whispered directly to his wife. 

She made no answer, but smoothed his head-cushion. 
Afterward she stirred the fire. Edward's mood veered 
into another quarter. He snapped his fingers, guffawed, 
and spat derisively into the coals. 

"Kind or unkind," he murmured aloud, "it matters 
nothing. Damme, no! Kick a dead man or kiss him, 
it's all the same. . . . You have not, then, seen this 
fellow Garianni for twelve years, Dutchman?" 

"No." 

"Were you friends?" 

"He taught me some of his tricks — his magic, as he 
called it" 

"But you were not friends ?" 

"Ah ! he was too bad — a pretty fellow !" 

"Did he rob you?" 

"Yes, he was a thief." 

"Rob you of much?" 

"Very little, but all I had." 

My brother laughed almost heartily and looked at 
Ann, as though expecting to find her excited by a similar 
humor. But she had crouched down near the fire-blaze, 
holding Francine to her bosom, and was quite mirthless. 

"Garianni deals fairly," cried Edward. "He spares 
none. Did he ever rob his mother, I wonder ! Of course 
he did; but when? Perhaps on her death-bed. It seems 
creditable. Perhaps in her coffin: stole her teeth, per- 
haps, and sold them at a market fair." 

After this he relapsed into silence, and 1 no one in the 
kitchen offered any further remarks. Soon afterward 
Ann carried Francine up to bed, and my brother, follow- 
ing on this example, requested me to help him to his 
chamber. When I had undressed him and put him be- 
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tween blankets, his bodily ease acted on his temper and 
stimulated kindliness. He informed me that he was quite 
willing for Vanberger to spend the night beneath our 
roof. I was to escort him to an empty bedroom, but first 
to clear all valuables from the apartment, and, as a final 
precaution, to lock the stranger's door on the outside and 
pocket the key. I promised to faithfully fulfil all these 
injunctions. We are as polite to dying men as to depart- 
ing visitors. The word "farewell" oils the human soul. 
At parting it is wise to be gracious. I like a visitor to go 
from me with a sweet final recollection of hospitality. It 
would be gratifying to be thus remembered in coffins. 
Bodies, I think, may remember, and the first worm should 
always eat into a smile. 

In the morning, after the breakfast, Vanberger was 
profuse in his gratitude for our hospitality. Before de- 
parting he dusted his ugly wooden cradle with a hand- 
kerchief, and bowing to Ann he begged of her to accept 
it from him as a gift. At first she refused, but Van- 
berger besought her to accept his present so long and 
eloquently that at last she showed signs of acquiescing. 

"But, Dutchman, what use can I have for this thing?** 
said she. 

"For your children, madame, when they come." 

"I shall have no children, Dutchman." 

"Such matters are God's, madame, not ours." 

"Take the cradle," interrupted my brother gruffly. "It 
will ease the Dutchman on his journey." 

So he departed from us with his burden lightened, and, 
for quite a hundred yards down the road, he turned back 
at every fifth or sixth step to bow and smile at Ann and 
myself, who were standing by the outer door. We 
never saw or heard of him again. 



CHAPTER V. 

MY brother died quietly. The end did not come 
with any suddenness, but slowly, in deepening 
gradations of bodily decay. During the last 
phase of his life Ann never absented herself from his side. 
She appeared to hunt about for duties to perform, so 
scrupulously determined was she to fulfil to perfection 
the offices of a dutiful wife. And yet when he died she 
never wept, nor at the funeral, nor at the home-coming 
afterward. She was simply a trifle quieter than usual, 
with a fixed expression of face and grave manner. I my- 
self wept a few foolish tears, foolish because death had 
come to my brother as a merciful release. He was better 
dead than dying. 

About this time The Farm first made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Bramwell Moore, a young man of no family but 
some private means, who lodged at one of the nearest 
cottages. He was a handsome young man, but disap- 
pointed. Some years before we met him he had gone 
to London with a tragedy in his pocket, but the tragedy 
was still with him when eventually he shook the dust of 
London from his shoes in disgust. At the time of his 
entrance into the town I suppose he thought himself at 
least a Dryden. The lust of youth had been upon him, 
and his blood fuming for expression. He had strained 
frantically to reach the windy peak of fame, lost his foot- 
ing and fallen in great discomfiture. " 'Tis too late. Tis 
too late to be ambitious." The times are waxen gray and 
there is little hearing for new voices. 

33 
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Bramwell, rebuffed and wounded, was not old enougH 
to pipe for pennies in a hat. He stood stultified in the 
pillories of public scorn. He had sung, and those few 
who hearkened stopped only to scoff and expend vials 
of poorly paid wrath upon his singing. Silenced, all his 
songs gathered into a private sob, he had burnt his pa- 
pers, and for some reason had come to Everbury. He 
had not the gutter-drudge genius, and in London there 
could be no employment. The world had already marked 
him a little with its signet, and it was this brand of sor- 
row that first opened to him the hearts of Ann and Fran- 
cine. Women love scars — that is, if they be not too deep 
and make a man ugly. But a scar on the surface ! It is 
a veritable talisman for compelling their sweet sympathies 
and heart interests. And Bramwell was a model of grace 
and symmetry. Tall, straight of limb, square-shouldered 
and strong, he was a hero made to hand. Bramwell 
never whined, and the touch of sorrow lent him distinc- 
tion. He was not brave enough for a poet. He could 
not melt his sorrow into songs. No precious gems lay 
unearthed in the ore of his little afflictions. Yet pain is 
incidental to dumb creatures as well as the brawlers. 
Bramwell had suffered truly in the prescribed limits of 
his emotional talents, and both Francine — now fast ap- 
proaching womanhood — and Ann saw this at once. 
Women are nerves that feel the truth, and Ann, on first 
seeing Bramwell, knew that there were wounds beneath 
his brave exterior. I was slower of comprehension, but 
I soon found that certain processes had been at work on 
the young man. In outward person he was, as I have 
said, simply young and well favored. The face was still 
smooth and warmly flushed. But the lines were cut more 
'definitely, and there was altogether an exceptional solidity 
of mien. He grew to spend the most part of his days 
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between The Farm and his cottage. The more we sawi 
of Bramwell, the more welcome he became at The Farm. 
My esteem for him heightened, and as the time wore on 
he entwined himself quite intimately into the household. 
At the end of two years Ann said to me one evening: 
"I do not know how we should spend our lives if it were 
not for Bramwell. He brightens every day." 

"Indeed, yes, mama," answered Francine, who was now 
something of a woman herself. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON the next day I went for a walk. The skies 
were leaden-colored and a storm threatened. 
Autumn had mellowed the face of earth, and the 
trees were bare. The first frost of winter had already 
bitten earth and its products. On the day of my walk 
the prospect was particularly gloomy, but I have never 
sought for loveliness in the meridian of summer. Scenes 
of conventional beauty have always been my abhorrence. 
Moments when the valleys are ablaze with molten colors, 
and the heights pinnacled in sun-flame, the very air seem- 
ing bright as it is hot, blind me. To my mind there is 
no beauty where there are no shadows. Such scenes op- 
press me and do not stir the heart. I have always sought 
loveliness in cloisteral solitudes forgotten of the world, 
and there have I seen her naked as the stars with which 
she zones her bosom, and I have watched her bathe in 
pools of rain. 

Had you been with me you would have seen a man 
about the middle height but of uncertain age. His left 
leg was short and he limped on a stick. His head was 
long-shaped, the forehead extraordinary, high and 
smooth, and the face like an old lantern diffusing a poor 
light. Gray hair lay straight and soft across the temples, 
and the mouth took a downward curve at the left corner. 
The right eye was certainly larger than its fellow, and 
had a swollen appearance. The man walked with his 
right shoulder a trifle forward. He appeared to wish to 

36 
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be unnoticed. Certainly he made a meek figure and knew 
this well. When we know ourselves to be meek, half 
the humility is already gone. 

So I saw myself ten years ago. 

I had a definite personality. Apart from Ann, Bram- 
well Moore and Francine, I had no friends. My walks 
were always solitary. Thus many would judge I pos- 
sessed little or no personality. But a man with person- 
ality seldom has a genius for friendship. In friendship 
we are always giving something of ourselves. To pre- 
serve or cultivate a personality we must be sparing in 
the common pleasures, almost winsome in our selection 
of thoughts and actions; severe, even puritanical, in the 
conservance of character. We never rise whole from a 
debauch of sociability. I had been walking for an hour 
through some dwarf woods, threading through gorse and 
bramble bush, when the storm that had been so long 
threatening suddenly broke. The rain came down in a 
deluge, and I hastened toward the little ale-house called 
"The King George." This place is used mostly by cattle- 
drovers and plowmen, but when I entered its sanded 
parlor, apart from a group of the customary customers, 
I noticed a stranger, dressed in London fashion, who sat 
close to the fire. Peter Blanchard, the landlord of the 
establishment, knew me well, as I called on him fre- 
quently during my walks. 

"A glass of the usual, I suppose, Mr. John?" said he. 

"Yes, Peter ; foaming ale." 

"Rough weather, Mr. John." 

"Very." 

"Came on terrible sudden, too." 

"Yes, very sudden." 

"And how are they all at The Farm?" 

"Very well, thank you, Peter." 
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"Mrs. Buhner ?" 

"As well as possible." 

The man by the fire had opened his eyes and listened 
to our conversation. 

"Another half-pint/ 1 said he, speaking in a high rasp- 
ing voice to Peter. 

The man spoke with a slightly foreign accent. He 
was dressed in a full-skirted, bottle-green coat, a brown 
yellow-flowered waistcoat, and heavy riding-boots. He 
was a drab-visaged individual, thickly pock-marked and 
scarred over the eyes and on both cheeks. Smooth black 
hair, glossy as a raven's wing, was brushed from a nar- 
row forehead and fastened in a long waxed queue. In 
the middle of his hair was a simple streak of the purest 
white. The man's face broadened at the jaws, and when 
he smiled he showed two regular rows of stumpy yellow 
teeth. The lower jaw was protuberant, and the under- 
lip sagged. He was squarely built, with extraordinarily 
long arms. His hands were matted with coarse hair, and 
his finger-knuckles stood out like knots in a sailor's rope. 
To me the fellow seemed monkey made man; although 
neither ugly nor repulsive, the formation of his head was 
ape-like, and yet the black semi-circular eyes, heavily 
pouched beneath their under-lids, were bold with intelli- 
gence. 

When the rain ceased I left the inn and I was followed. 
The stranger drank up his beer and slouched out of the 
parlor. In the doorway he loitered a moment and glanced 
up and down the yard, where a brown, long-tailed pony 
was being held by a red-faced stable-boy in a gray flan- 
nel shirt. 

The boy pulled at a lank lock of hair as the green- 
coated stranger appeared in the doorway. The gentle- 
man nodded, grinned affably from ear to ear, and patted 
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the little horse. He was now wearing a short beaver hat, 
and carried a stout riding-whip. As I walked up the 
lane he followed me. I heard his heavy boots splashing in 
the rain-puddles. I looked at him over my shoulder, but 
he took no notice. About five hundred yards from "The 
King George" the lane turns suddenly to the left and 
downward. The inn is no longer in sight. I had hardly 
passed this point before the stranger, who was following, 
came up to my side. I would prefer to meet the devil 
face to face than have a guardian angel hovering behind 
my shoulders, and I turned upon the man in trepidation. 

He raised his hat and made a rough, ungainly bow, 
drooping the head of his whip almost into a rain-puddle 
over which we were standing. Instinctively I drew back, 
measured my distance, keeping a firm grasp on my stick. 

"You are Mr. John?" he inquired. 

"I am." 

He smiled and again disclosed his two rows of regular 
yellow teeth. Never once were his eyes removed from 
mine. He looked straight into my pupils and veritably 
fixed my glance. His feet continually scraped on the 
gravel. 

"Are you going home, Mr. John ?" 

"That is my business. Who are you? Who am I 
talking to?" 

"Are you returning to The Farm?" 

"I answer no questions. What do you want with me ?" 

"Will Mrs. Bulmer be at home, do you think ?" 

"My good man, you are an utter stranger to me. At 
least, I think so." 

"You think Mrs. Bulmer will be at home ?" 

"What's Mrs. Bulmer to you. Please explain your- 
self." 

"I have nothing to explain." 
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"What do you want with me, then?" 

"Very little, Mr. John." 

"What, then?" 

"I want you to give this letter to Mrs. Buhner." 

Here he handed me a letter heavily sealed. I took it 
from him, and as I turned it over in my hands, saw there 
was no writing on the exterior. 

"Who is this from?" I asked. 

"Is that your business?" he snapped. 

"No— no — perhaps not." 

"Does Mrs. Bulmer pay you to pry into her secrets?" 

"You are mistaken. I am not Mrs. Buhner's paid 
servant." 

"As a friend, then, leave a woman her secrets." 

"Secrets?" 

"I said so." 

"I am unaware, sir, that Mrs. Bulmer has any secrets." 

"Very probably, Mr. John. We are all ignorant, Mr. 
John, in a sense that we do not know all things." 

He chuckled and slapped his boots with the whip. But, 
though his lips laughed, his eyes were grave, and held 
mine in an unbroken glance. So bold was his gaze that 
my eyelids flickered, and he must have noticed this with 
pleasure. 

"You will take that letter?" he said. 

"Y-yes." 

"No bones about it, Mr. John. You will take the 
letter?" 

"I will take the letter." 

'To Mrs. Bulmer, please." 

"Certainly." 

"Nobody else. You understand?" 

"I have a fair measure of comprehension, sir." 

"Good. She is to receive it when she is alone." 
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My blood began to boil. The fellow's tone was in- 
sufferably insolent. 

"You mistake your province, sir," I said. 

"In what way, Mr. John. I am always happy to re- 
ceive instruction." 

"You are asking me a favor." 

"Well?" 

"And you adopt a tone of command." 

He laughed, quite heartily this time, and flicked my 
shoulder familiarly with his glove. 

"You have touched the secret of my success in life," 
he said, his drab face wrinkled and creased in a broad 
smile of self-satisfaction. 

"And what is that, pray ?" 

"To always appear to be conferring a favor when re- 
ceiving one. v 

"That is your rule in life ?" 

"And a good one, Mr. John." 

"You're very free with my name." 

He did not directly reply, but gave his whip a flourish. 
The interview he had graciously granted me was over. * 

"Good-day, Mr. John," he said grandly. 

I advanced a step, and at this moment my look was 
the bolder. I raised my hat and smiled. 

"Good-day — Garianni," I said. 

The thrust was lightning-edged. It struck home, and 
in the first shock the man's resolution seemed entirely 
to forsake him. The drab face blanched, and the dark 
eyes darted with suspicion, if not actual fear. From the 
first moment when the fellow accosted me, indeed from 
the time I saw him drinking ale in Peter Blanchard's par- 
lor, my thoughts had been darkly puzzling over his 
identity. When he had flung my name at me, astonish- 
ment had doubled my former curiosity. The letter for 
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Ann, however, had set a seal on my doubts. This man 
must be the mysterious person named Garianni, who had 
been hated and feared by my brother, the same who had 
robbed the Dutchman Vanberger, and against whose en- 
trance into The Farm my brother had always taken such 
extraordinary precautions. 

Garianni was quick to recover his equanimity. He 
shrugged his shoulders, flourished his whip again, yet 
never showed such stolid composure as before. 

"I am known to you already, it seems, Mr. John," he 
said in his rasping voice. 

"Perfectly." 

"Well, well, it saves the trouble of an introduction." 

"Assuredly." 

"I have been the subject of conversation?" 

"Hardly — but you are well known to us." 

"I am gratified." 

"Then you are very foolish. Good-day." 

I turned round abruptly and left him standing by the 
hedge. When I looked over my shoulder his powerful 
muscular form was just turning that corner of the lane 
that led back to "The King George." 



I put the letter into my coat pocket and continued 
homeward. The affair was mysterious, and as such I 
disliked it There is nothing, in my eyes, meaner than 
a mystery, except a mystery explained. . . . Here then 
commonplace was the tinder spark that ignited most 
passionate fires of love and sorrowing. These fires 
leaped unchecked by the sweet rains of compassion. They 
burned deeply in the human soul, tears fed them, and 
their flames swathed round the body and licked the spirit 
They were flame^shoots from that eternal fire that aU the 
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stars cannot outwash with purities. Once kindled in the 
individual heart no mortal means may quench their fury, 
and I believe — I know — I am assured that prayers and all 
sobbing supplications are just flowers that shrivel in the 
blaze. The flame-shoots endure. They go down hissing 
into the baptismal font of death. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE twilights were already deepening when I ar- 
rived at The Farm with the letter in my pocket. 
The door was opened for me by Jenny, the serv- 
ant-girl. 

This young woman had developed into quite buxom 
proportions. Her cheeks were red and round as apples, 
and her eyes large and brown. But her hair always 
straggled beneath her cap, her voice was loud, and she ' 
was always flurried. 

'Where is your mistress ?" I asked. 

"In the parlor room, sir." 

"In the parlor ! With whom, Jenny ?" 

"Please, sir, with Mr. Moore." 

I hung my hat and went slowly toward the parlor. I 
heard the strains of music. It was Ann playing out her 
heart to Bramwell on the old pianoforte. The expres- 
sion must have been faulty, for he did not understand. 
I loitered for a moment by the door and listened to the 
music. My knowledge lent it pathos and significance. 
It was the articulation of Ann's dreams, her soul's poor 
rhetoric. Noiselessly I opened the door. The room, low 
and oblong, was half in shadow, for the candles had not 
yet been brought. Ann played more freely in the dark- 
ness. I felt that there were tears in her eyes. I watched 
her as she leaned over the yellow keys and saw her 
shoulders work. Bramwell sat in the window niche, his 
legs crossed and his hands clasped behind his head, look- 
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ing young and handsome, and his foot tapped to the 
rhythm of the minuet. Neither spoke; neither noticed 
that I had entered the room. Ann sat thus playing for 
quite a long while, until the night crept down and the 
large triangular room was filled with dark and had be- 
come mysterious. Then the door opened to a blaze of 
light Francine entered, carrying the candles on a silver 
tray. 

The concentrated light from the five wax candles burn- 
ing brightly in their metal sticks was shed upward on 
the girl's face. There were flowers, autumn flowers with 
brown leaves, spread wide upon her bosom, and the 
smoke from the candles, gray and spiral, was like in- 
cense fumes. Her face might have crowned an Italian 
altar. 

She was smiling as she entered. The music stopped, 
and the pianoforte was closed with a discordant bang 
that echoed rudely on my nerves. The quietude of the 
room was dispelled. Francine put down the candles on 
a small French table that stood almost in the center of 
the parlor. Her eyes sparkled and she laughed — really 
because of nothing. That was her way. She was like a 
frolic shepherdess at sport in an Arcadian pleasaunce. 
Her hands were still dimpled like a babe's. But she 
was nearly woman and perhaps a little afraid. 

Ann crossed the room to the hearth. Francine joined 
her and the two talked. Bramwell hardly entered into the 
conversation. At last it was noticed that I had entered 
the room. 

"Why, good gracious, when did you come in here, 
John?" cried Ann. 

"I have not been here long. Nearly an Hour." 

Bramwell laughed and got up, repressing a yawn. He 
t was clad in a new dove-colored coat with heavy cuffs and 
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large buttons. It was impossible not to observe that the 
young man was conscious of his fine appearance. 

"Upon my soul, you're an extraordinary fellow, Mr. 
John." 

"In what manner, Bramwell?" 

"You move in silence — you creep, my dear fellow — 
you creep." 

"Ah, very likely. I was never able to properly walk." 

"That's ungenerous." 

"Why?" 

"Because I spoke in jest. But one never knows when 
and where to expect you. Suppose — suppose, my good 
Mr. John, suppose " 

"Suppose what?" 

"Suppose that I had secrets with Mrs. Blumer?" 

"I am so glad I have no secrets to tell," cried Fran- 
cine, with her merry laugh. 

"I am glad, also," said I. 

But Ann had no secrets, and was sorry. I think there 
was a certain hint at reproach in her eyes when she 
bade Bramwell good-night. 

"With your permission, Mrs. Bulmer, I shall call here 
to-morrow," he said. 

"Will you? Well, I won't promise to be in." 

Francine was arranging her hair. 

"But you will allow me " began Bramwell. 

He read an acquiescence in Ann's face, and said good- 
night. 

I heard the clang of the outer gate and listened to his 
fast retreating footsteps until they died away on the road. 

"Francine, will you do me a favor?" said I. 

"Anything, Monsieur John." 

"There is a book on my table. Will you " 
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She nodded before I had finished the sentence, and 
went singing up the stairs. 

I was now alone with Ann. As usual, she busied her- 
self quietly in housewifely duties. Her deft hands drew 
our thick curtains across the deep window niche, shut- 
ting out the windy desolation of the open night. Then 
she distributed the candles about the nooks of the room, 
which, with its fireglow and spacious shadows, looked 
hospitable and warm. AH this time I had been standing 
motionless like a wooden figure before the fire. My eyes 
followed Ann's movements, but my countenance was se- 
rious and impassive — so serious that the woman actually 
noticed it and expressed surprise. 

"I have something for you," I said. 

"For me?" 

"Yes." 

"A message from the village? The old women?" 

"No." 

"No!" 

"No message from the village." 

"What then?" 

"This." 

I handed her the letter. 

She opened it casually, read the first line, and seemed 
to totter. She recovered herself, and, walking some dis- 
tance from me, stooped to the candlelight. The paper 
shook in her hand, but she read what was written upon 
it to the last word. Then she read it again and gave a 
profound sigh ; not a sob, but a sort of exclamation typi- 
fying a justified expectation. It was as though some- 
thing she had long expected was now happening. For 
more than a moment her arms fell stiff, and drawing deep 
breaths she gazed vacantlv across the room. In another 
instant she was recalled to the actuality of my presence. 
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Her face paled and she glanced at me with frightened 
eyes. The letter was hurriedly crumpled up and thrust 
into the bosom of her gown. She approached me and 
walked firmly, her shoulders set back and the head poised 
high. 

"It is nothing," she said. 

"Nothing of importance?" 

"It is not of any moment at all." 

"He was a very queer fellow who handed it to me, 
very queer indeed." 

"An old servant of your brother's." 

"Ah, he did not know that Edward was dead?" 

"Oh, yes!" 

"He wishes to be taken into your service?" 

"No, Mr. John. He asks for a little money. His cir- 
cumstances are sad, Mr. John." 

"Poor fellow ! — but a queer rogue — most queer." 

At that moment Francine entered, looking disap- 
pointed. She shrugged up her shoulders and began to 
gesticulate, for in matters of trivial importance she was 
temperamentally disposed to assume an attitude of exag- 
geration. 

"It is nowhere!" she exclaimed. 

"You have lost something?" I hazarded 

"It is not to be found, Mr. John." 

"Ah! indeed." 

"Indeed yes — I have searched — searched everywhere. 
On all the shelves, Mr. John— on your table. But — it is 
not there." 

At this point I fortunately remembered that I had 
despatched Francine to bring a book from my room. The 
book reposed in my coattail pocket. 

Ann, I saw, had paled and was shaking. She steadied 
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Herself on a chair and kept smoothing her hair nervously 
with her left hand. 

"Francine, just put this music back, will you?" 

"Of course I will, mama." 

"There's a good child." 

Francine slipped her arm round Ann's waist and kissed 
her cheek. The little girl's hair had an amber bloom, 
and her cheeks were peach soft. By her side Ann looked 
almost old. 

"Why, you are not well, mama !" cried Francine. 

"No, I am very tired. I shall go to bed now." 

"Already!" 

"Yes. But there is nothing wrong with me, child. It 
is only faintness, and I feel tired." 

She was soon in bed, but I do not think that night she 
slept an hour. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AFTER breakfast the next day, Ann sent for me 
to go to her room, a quiet little sitting-room fur- 
nished tastefully and very quiet. A singing bird 
sang in a cage suspended between the blue window cur- 
tains. There were book-shelves and sewing-baskets. 
Here Francine did most of her sewing. The room had 
no pretensions to style, but it attained simplicity and 
diffused a warmth. 

I found Ann sitting before the fire, a red morocco 
writing-case on her knees. The chocolate stood untasted 
on the table. She was dressed in a slate-colored gown, 
loose flowing, and her feet were thrust in bedroom slip- 
pers. Her face was white and drawn, but I have heard 
it said that at thirty-three a woman does not look well 
in the morning. Her brown hair, in curls toward the 
neck, was hastily looped up and fastened by a blue comb. 
There were shadows underneath her eyes, and while she 
talked she was constantly moistening her lips. 

She turned as I entered, and smiled. 

"Good-morning, Mrs. Buhner," said I. 

"Good-morning, John. Please sit down." 

She pushed a chair toward me. I sat down and waited. 
Ann struck a match and melted a stick of sealing-wax. I 
could not help seeing her hand tremble. When she had 
sealed an envelope, which was resting on her writing- 
case, she sighed and handed the missive to me. 

"Will you take this ?" she asked. 
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"Of course." 

"You know to whom it is written?" 

"The man who gave me a letter for you yesterday." 

She nodded and looked away. Stooping she stirred 
the fire. She appeared so nervous that I thought it was 
possible she proposed to make a confession. For a long 
time she sat leaning forward and tapping the bars of the 
iron grate with the poker. 

"Did Mr. Moore say he would come to-night, John?" 
she asked at length. 

"Yes." 

"Do you see much of him, John?" 

"A good deal." 

"In the daytime?" 

"Yes." 

"When you're on your walks?" 

"Sometimes. Occasionally I meet him." 

She turned half-round and confidentially lowered her 
voice. 

"You must not mention any of my private affairs to 
him," she said. "You understand?" 

"Certainly I understand." 

"He comes here a good deal — why, goodness only 
knows" — here she laughed, a little self-conscious, and 
glanced downward — "but I don't wish him to know — 
well " 

"About those letters ?" said I abruptly. 

Her eyes challenged mine and she straightened at once. 

'Those letters? What letters? I mean nothing in 
particular, John, but our affairs here in general." 

"I am not a gossiper," said I, rather nettled. 

At this she softened at once. 

"Of course I know you're not ; I would trust you with 
my life, John ; I would really." 
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"Or a secret?" 

She paused again. 

"If I had any secrets," she answered, and smiled not 
honestly. 

She sat upright now and smoothed the folds of the 
gown over her knees. Her attitude reminded me of a 
picture I once saw of an Egyptian girl, sitting bolt up- 
right in girdled gown, her hands on her knees, and 
smiling a lie through half-shut eyes. 

"When shall I take this letter?" I asked. 

"Now — take it at once." 

"Is there any answer?" 

"You had better wait and see." 

I sat for quite five minutes,. while she sat silent looking 
into the fire and smiling. Suddenly she broke down, her 
lips trembled, and her eyes filled with tears. She cov- 
ered her face, and when she looked at me again her 
cheeks were wet and her face quivering pitiably. 

"I am very foolish this morning, John, very foolish. 
Please go and take that letter. Don't say a word down- 
stairs ; but there, I need not tell you." 

When I shut the door of her little room behind me 
I heard her break into muffled sobs. 

I limped down the stairs and out of the house without 
speaking to Mrs. Oliver, and started at once for "The 
King George" ale-house. I was piqued with curiousness* 
I had been a receptacle for so many secrets that I thought 
they could have no interest for me. I was alone the 
mean curiosity excited in the vulgar by the mysterious. 
But now that something was withheld from my knowl- 
edge I was curious. It was contemptible. My state was 
analogous to that of the urchin who squirms with curi- 
osity as the fowls are flung out of the conjurer's hat. 

The morning was cold, and every burst of wind car- 
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ried past me a burden of dead leaves. The stark trees 
shivered in the wind's rant. The sun shone pallid 
through a thick, watery haze. I continued my way with- 
out a halt until I came to "The King George." Peter 
Blanchard was in the parlor looking sour and disagree- 
able. 

"Good-morning, Peter," said I. 

"Good-morning, Mr. Bulmer." 

"You don't look yourself this morning." 

"It's not what I looks, it's what I feels." 

"Had a bad night?" 

"Bad night?— don't talk of it! It's the gent from 
London — so free with his money — last night treating 
everybody all round. My head's like a humming-top." 

"Good for trade." 

"Damn the trade! It ain't good for my head, I can 
tell you." 

"And who is this fellow ?" I asked, sipping my ale. 

I had searched the bar and saw no signs of my man. 

"He's a foreigner by birth. Garianni is his name, or 
something like it Very affable and easy-spoken, but too 
free." 

I did not press the conversation. The name that Peter 
gave me was a horrible distortion of what I have written. 
Nevertheless, I knew the true name of the fellow at once. 
I had seen it, five years previously, written in pencil on 
the fly-leaf of a book that had belonged to my brother. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I HAD no intention of asking for Garianni, so I drank 
up my ale and prepared to leave the inn. I knew 
that it was Ann's wish that I should not be seen 
publicly in the man's company, so I determined to take 
a short walk and return to "The King George" later. 

"I shall look in again, Peter," said I, as I prepared to 
leave. 

"I'm always glad of your custom, Mr. John," answered 
the landlord. 

"And I'm always glad of your ale, Peter." 

"I will not deny that it is good ale, Mr. John." 

"The best." 

"Yes, of the very best it is. But there are few in 
these parts with a taste for good liquor." 

"They want educating, Peter." 

"Ah ! learning's a fine thing." 

"A very dangerous thing." 

"As I've heard say many times and over." 

"Almost as dangerous as love, Peter." 

"And I've heard that said, too, by gentlefolks and 
others." 

A certain guilty look crept into Peter Blanchard's rubi- 
cund visage. His eyes blinked uneasily, and he coughed. 

"I hope the young w6man at The Farm is in good 
health?" he remarked. 

"The young woman!— oh, Jenny?" 

"Yes, Jenny, Mr. John." 
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"Jenny enjoys excellent health, Peter." 

"A very decent young person, Mr. John." 

"Assuredly, Peter, assuredly." 

I lingered for a moment on the threshold of the parlor, 
and looking back at the landlord, volunteered some ad- 
vice. 

"Peter, beware of love," said I. 

He gasped and his watery eyes rolled sheepishly. 

"Peter, beware of Jenny," I continued, and not waiting 
for an answer, started on my walk. 

Half an hour afterward I stood at the bottom of a 
sharp, needle-pointed incline called "The Dwarf's Moun- 
tain." This thin and jagged eminence rises sharply with- 
out almost any graduating undulations from a thick bed 
of clearly cut copses. Its topmost points afford the 
climber a wide view of the surrounding country. On a 
fine day one can even see the glimmering church-spire of 
the church that a Colonel Oxburgh, of a hundred years 
ago, defended and upheld against a horde of Parliamen- 
tarians. This day I thought I might as well occupy an 
hour by ascending and descending the hill, as climbing 
was always pleasurable to me. My left leg, although it 
was so ugly, gave me no pain, and I was sure if slow- 
footed. In pursuance of this design, I had accomplished 
one-half of the ascent, when I paused to take breath. I 
halted for a moment and heard some one laugh. The 
laughter came down to me. I looked up, surprised, and 
saw a man seated on a small narrow promontory that 
jutted out from the side of the incline. I knew him at 
once. 

It was Garianni, and he squatted like some huge forest 
animal on his haunches. In this position he peered down 
at me over his bulky knees, which were drawn up almost 
to his chin. 
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"Good-day, Mr. John !" he cried. "Good-day to you !" 

"Good-day, Garianni." 

"And are we well this morning, Mr. John?" 

"In excellent health, I thank you." 

His sharp eyes surveyed me intently, and I fancied 
I detected the glimmer of a sneer on his slit lips. My 
deformity is accentuated by climbing or violent exercise 
of any description, and I suppose the sight of my labori- 
ous progress up the precipitous side of the hill had ex- 
cited derision in Garianni. He had hoped probably that 
I should stumble, but such agreeable expectations are 
in no way confined to villains of Garianni's character. 
Nothing moves human laughter so easily as the sight 
of some unhappy persons suffering a misadventure. All 
the fountains of laughter, I believe, find their sources 
in pools of tears that are brackish and of bitter savor. 
This affords us a good reason for distrusting merriment, 
and explains why man has always conceived God as a 
person of infinite sobriety. Demons may laugh, but never 
angels. 

But Garianni, in the belief that I was a messenger of 
good fortune, possibly carrying money-bags, restrained 
his mirth. 

"You came to find me, Mr. John ?" he hazarded. 

I did not immediately answer, but measured my sur- 
roundings, calculating the safest method to reach his 
side. 

"Come up, Mr. John," said Garianni, in a mocking 
tone. 

"It is a difficult ascent." 

"There is room here for two of us, and to spare." 

"But it will be very difficult. You have gone quite out 
of the common path." 

"Ahl that's true: I am a waysider." 
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"You had better descend, Garianni." 

He sErugged his shoulders. 

"That is very troublesome." 

"Why?" 

"The view here is beautiful ; besides, I am most com- 
fortably situated." 

"Still, you had better descend." 

"You have something for me?" 

"I have." 

He did not trouble to reply, but twisting round on to 
his belly, slid down to me with extraordinary agility. 
The man must have been an acrobat at some period of 
his varied career. As he stood on a level he advanced, 
making an exaggerated bow, and extended his hand. I 
did not see this. 

"Well, what have you got for me ?" he snapped, while 
his small, spark-like eyes twitched greedily. 

"A letter." 

"From her?" 

"From Mrs. Bulmer." 

"Ah! she was afraid to come herself?" 

"Please read the letter." 

Turning his back toward me, he broke the seal. He 
read the letter, and the next moment wheeled round, his 
face yellowed to a most repulsive hue. Looking at me 
significantly, he guiltily tore the letter into shreds and 
flung them on the wind. Many settled on the side of the 
hillock, and one was caught fast in a tangle of bushy 
shrubs. 

"You see I am careful. I exercise discretion," said 
Garianni. 

"Careful of what?" 

"I am fulfilling my compact. I still guard her honor. 
Witness this." 
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He pointed to the scattered shreds of letter-paper and 
grinned. 

I did not speak, although his point was perfectly com- 
prehensible to me. He stood silent for a moment, draw- 
ing his breath heavily Every time he drew in his breath 
the hollows of his sear cheeks were indented like broken 
egg shells. 

"Shall we go down?" he said at length, sighing as 
though tired. 

"As you like. I've no wish to stay up here." 

"We are of a humor, then. Now, Mr. John, how came 
you to know where to find me this morning?" 

"I did not know. We met by coincidence." 

"But you wished to find me?" 

"Yes. . I visited the 'George/ and was going to return 
there later." 

He made no further attempts at conversation until 
we had reached the foot of "The Dwarfs Mountain." 
All the time he was curiously obscured in his manner. 
He appeared perfectly self-possessed, but since reading 
the letter I gave him had quietened out of all knowledge. 
He stood for a second or so, blinking up at the spot we 
had just vacated, as though he had left it reluctantly. 

"Are you on intimate terms with her, John?" he 
asked abruptly. 

"Her! Mrs. Buhner?" 

"Yes ; do you know her well ?" 

"Very well." 

"Do you imagine, then, she will answer the letter I 
gave you for her yesterday ?" 

"Answer it?" 

"I am assuming there is a possibility of an answer." 

"Assuming?" 

"Do I, then, assume too much?" 
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"Garianni, your letter has been already answered." 

"I ask your pardon, no." 

"But I delivered " 

"I have as yet received no answer." 

He spoke with a quiet self-possession that was meant 
to be disconcerting. His mien implied that he was pos- 
sessed of certain powers held quiescent for the moment 
only by his forbearance, but liable at any instant to be 
put into arbitrary execution. He intended to suggest 
this to me, and succeeded. As he stood in the middle of 
the pathway, looking now straight away toward the 
direction of "The King George," but all the time he had 
me under close observance, and weighed the effect pro- 
duced on me by every word. 

"The letter I gave you just now," I said, "we are 
therefore to consider as no answer at all ?" 

"That letter?— oh, as nothing!" 

He appeared surprised that I should refer to so paltry 
a subject 

"You wish me to repeat this conversation to Mrs. 
Bulmer?" 

"As you are disposed, my friend — as you like. Really, 
I have very little interest in the matter." 

"In what matter?" 

The question came forth almost involuntarily. Gari- 
anni grinned broadly and shook his head. 

"I leave her to inform you of that. I keep my com- 
pact — until to-morrow. Tell her that my proposal still 
holds good. It is in no way affected by what she has 
[written." 

"That is your message ?" 

"Yes." 

"In its entirety ?" 

"Yes." 
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"You have not forgotten anything?" 

"No." 

"Well, where may I find you again?" 

"Nowhere." 

"What!" 

"It is not likely that there will be any cause for our 
further meeting." 

This announcement was of course intended to imply 
a threat, but I was not to be drawn into any show of 
apprehension. 

"Your news is gratifying," I said. "I have no wish 
to force my company upon any man, certainly not upon 
you, my good fellow." 

I spoke hotly, but in no sense angered Garianni, who 
appeared to be hardly conscious of my words. He was 
smiling to himself as though enjoying some private joke, 
and while doing so began to mysteriously unbutton his 
waistcoat. 

"On second thoughts I have a further message for 
Mrs. Bulmer," he said, and, thrusting his right hand be- 
tween the folds of his open shirt, he drew closer to me, 
and pulling out his hand disclosed a square-shaped 
leather-bound pocket-case, such as travelers use frequent- 
ly for carrying valuables upon their persons. This par- 
ticular pocket-case fastened on a silver clasp. A hole had 
been bored in one of its corners, and through this was 
passed a russet-brown ribbon; the entire case was sus- 
pended by the ribbon round Garianni's neck. He wore 
the pocket-case next his flesh. It was his talisman against 
mortal ills. 

"Tell her I wear this still," he said, thrusting the curio 
beneath my nose. 

I laughed and nodded. 
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"Also tell her/' he continued, "that I begin to find it 
very uncomfortable." 

"And can you suppose all this likely to be of interest 
to Mrs. Buhner?'' I asked. 

He bowed gravely. 

"It will be of interest to her to know that by to-mor- 
row I wear it no longer." 

"You set a high price upon this precious pocket-case, 
I suppose," said I. 

"Price, Mr. John? Untold gold could not pur- 
chase it." 

"Set your mind easy on that score: untold gold will 
not be forthcoming. But it is possible, my good Gari- 
anni, having taken a fancy to the trinket, that " 

"You mistake me, Mr. John." 

"In what way?" 

"My case is not for sale." 

"It is not to be bought?" 

"Decidedly no." 

"What then?" 

"For a consideration it may be detained in safe custody 
next to my heart." 

As he said this, the man's foreign origin, which in gen- 
eral conversation it was well nigh a matter of impossi- 
bility to detect, became easily apparent. He showed 
through his veneer, grinned like the keeper of a French 
wine-shop, and bowed, with a hand flattened on that part 
of his body where his heart should have been. The drift 
of his discourse was perfectly clear to me. Indeed, he 
was speaking with far less disguise than before, a fact 
which showed him to be pressed for money, and therefore 
doubly dangerous. 

"I will deliver your message," said I, "although it ap- 
pears " 
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"Don't trespass upon your office, Mr. John. A mes- 
senger is not asked to speculate on the worth of his 
errand. Deliver the message and think no more about it." 

We had now walked together some considerable dis- 
tance and halted at a juncture in the left — or Ruslet — 
Everbury Road, which slopes down from the broad main 
highway to Ruslet Manor, and is all the way hedged 
thickly with wooded plantations. Garianni, who intended 
returning forthwith to "The King George," had the alter- 
native of two means of approach toward his destination. 
The one most generally employed by travelers or stran- 
gers to the district necessitated a wide circuit by way 
of Ruslet Manor, but Garianni, to my astonishment, chose 
a straight path through the bushy undergrowth of the 
plantations. This footway was little frequented, and the 
fact that it was chosen by Garianni showed me at what 
pains the man had been to make himself familiar with 
the neighborhood. We parted abruptly, but when Gari- 
anni had advanced about a dozen yards into the planta- 
tion he turned round, and on some impulse bared his 
head to me and bowed, grinning. The trees around him 
were still thickly fledged, although the spoliation of sum- 
mer was proceeding fast, but all the leaves were brown, 
sere or crimson. Seen in such environment Garianni had 
for me all the appearance of a gigantic, hairless-faced 
ape. I could imagine him a gibbering inhabitant of vast 
Ethiopian forests who swung upon tree branches and 
made night hideous with shrilling chatter. As I trudged 
homeward toward The Farm my mind was obscured by 
this image of the man, and my heart filled with un- 
reasoning terror. 



CHAPTER X. 

^^THEN I reached The Farm, I discovered Fran- 
\\f cine with Jenny, warming cakes in the kitchen. 

* * Her over-petticoat was looped up high above 
the waist, and her hands had been lately dabbled in flour. 
When I had drawn a mug of ale — brown ale that frothed 
like cream — and enjoyed my draught, I sluiced my hands 
and face beneath the outhouse pump, and rubbed the dust 
from my shoes. Francine came out from the kitchen, 
her face warmed from the blaze of the fire, and inquired 
if I intended seeing Ann. 

"That is my intention, Miss," said I. 

"But mama is so feverish, Mr. John. She must have 
rest. It would be cruel to disturb her." 

"Where is she?" 

"She has been in bed all day, Mr. John." 

"You will go to her then, Francine, please, and say 
that she must see me without delay." 

"Ah ! but she is so tired. It would not be well to dis- 
turb her, Mr. John. She is tired " 

"I am tired also, Miss." 

"YouT 

"Tired of this conversation. Do my bidding like a 
sensible young woman " 

"But consider " 

"I consider you are most tiresome, Francine. Come, 
if you do not take my message I send for Jenny." 

Francine flounced and retired protesting. All the way 
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up the stairs she expostulated with herself, referring in 
unmeasured terms of reproach to the brutal stupidity of 
my sex. When Francine spoke the word "man," she 
unconsciously stressed on it with a depreciatory accent. 
That is why I suspected her, from the first, of passions. 
Presently she came down to me again, her hair rumpled 
and her glowing cheeks were wet. She had been gone a 
full quarter of an hour, and I knew that fourteen min- 
utes of that time she had spent strained to Ann's heart 
in tears and kisses. Ann allowed her every possible fa- 
miliarity, and the girl's love for the elderly woman was 
like a birdling's trill, a thing incapable of long depression. 
Ann encouraged an affection that she truly said "over- 
flowed." But then Francine was only sixteen, and at 
this period the wine of life generally brims the chalice. 
It is the shallow vessels that overflow. 

"SJje will see you. I knew she would see you," cried 
Francine, on returning from Ann. "Ah, but she is so 
bad ! It is cruel of you to trouble her." 

"Am I to see her now ?" 

"Now? Oh, yes, you were to go up at once." 

In less than a minute I was knocking at Ann's door. 
I found her sunk back amid pillows, in the middle of 
that great four-posted bed on which my brother had died. 
It was draped now with the same heavy curtains. Ann's 
brown hair was dressed, which seemed to denote that she 
had intended originally putting on one of her print morn- 
ing gowns and attending to the day's duties. T suppose 
her strength had failed. The deep wooden-paneled room, 
solidly austere in its lack of adornments, was darkening 
in the early autumn twilight when I entered, and a single 
candle spluttered on a small French table standing near 
the enormous bed. Hearing my step, Ann opened her 
eyes and sat bolt upright in her bed-gown, not even 
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troubling to cover her neck. There could be no possibl 
impropriety in my presence, however scanty might be he 
attire. Francine also frequently acted on this assumption 
— even Francine! 

"Is that you, Mr. John?" asked Ann. 
"Yes. I have only now returned." 
I dragged one of the ponderous chairs toward the be 
and sat down between the woman and the candle-lighl 
like a surgeon who visits a bedridden patient. 

"Well, Mr. John," said Ann, "you have delivered m 
letter." 
"Yes." 

"And you have brought my answer?" 
■ I leaned back in my chair and looked her squarely i: 

k the face. 

I "The letter won't do," I said earnestly. "Garian 

^ ni " She started at the name and put her hand u 

f^ as though to ward off a blow. 

■ "How did you know his name, John?" she criec 

"What has he been saying? Oh, tell me everything- 
don't keep anything back— tell me the truth !" 
1 This anxiety about the extent of my knowledge of he 

» relationship with Garianni seemed to me misplaced. 

was convinced the matter was urgent and called fc 
^ stringent methods. 

"How did I know his name?" I repeated impatientl] 
"Peter Blanchard told me at the 'George.' Garianni ha 
Been making them all drunk there. But never min 
about that ; let us keep to the point at issue. Your lette 
won't do. The fellow tore it up and said it was n 
answer to what he wrote to you yesterday." 
i She was terribly white, and leaned forward towar 

j\^ me, her lips slightly parted and her eyes fixed. 

"Anything else did he say, John?" 
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I paused as though in consideration. 

"What then? What did he say ?" cried Ann. 

"Very little." 

"But what — oh, be plain, Mr. John. I beseech you, be 
plain with me/' 

"He said practically nothing but " 

"Yes?— yes? Oh, dear Godl I had never thought you 
could trifle with me so——" 

"I am not trifling." 

"Speak on, Mr. John, then — speak fully — please, Mr. 
John, please." 

"Garianni showed me a pocket-case — a sort of purse 
for valuables." 

"He showed it you! He showed it — showed — showed 
it!" 

She had risen up in the bed, propped on an elbow, and 
her body was swaying. 

Before another word passed my lips the woman began 
to whimper. I had no opportunity for immediately al- 
laying her terror. Her fear was too sudden for me. It 
was like a wave that has slowly gathered to break in an 
instant Ann began to beat her bosom, and sob suc- 
ceeding sob was caught and choked in her throat. 

"He showed it! After all — after everything! And 
to you! Oh " 

"Stop! He showed nothing. I have seen nothing of 
the pocket-case save its leather exterior. Don't fright 
yourself. I have seen nothing." 

For a moment Ann failed, in appearance, to receive 

my words, but she quietened at once and sat rigid, eagerly 

scanning my face to read whether I was honest in my 

declaration, or simply striving to alleviate her fears by 

a pardonable pretense. Then she seemed to gather in 
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her fears, to absorb the sudden tumult of her emo- 
tions. Transition was quick with her as a thought, and 
almost instantly she recovered repose and a show of 
persecuted innocence, an attitude, although in all proba- 
bility unconsciously assumed, very prevalent with her. 

"Ah!" she exclaimed, "I begin to see, Mr. John. But 
surely this was very strange of him ?" 

"As I have said, this fellow is a queer customer." 

"Oh, undoubtedly. Did he say — say anything?" 

"Just a word or so." 

"Only that?" 

"Really nothing more." 

"But what?" 

"Simply that he found this pocket-case. You are 
aware that it is suspended on a ribbon round the man's 
neck?" 

"Yes? yes? Well?— goon! Well?" 

"He finds it uncomfortable to his person, and " 

"Oh, yes — finish it, Mr. John — the last words, please." 

"After to-morrow he can wear it no longer." 

She gave a deep sigh and pressed- with her hands on 
her breasts, her elbows rested on her knees, her face re- 
clined between her hands; she sat thus, apparently in 
deep thought, staring into vacancy with eyes that grew 
tired. 

"And is that all?" she asked at length. 

"No, not quite all. He said that the contents of his 
letter to you remains unaffected by your communication. 
The proposal still holds good." 

"The proposal ? Good God ! His proposal !" she ex- 
claimed, her lips curling in scorn. 

"Proposal was the word Garianni used," said I. 

She made no answer, but sat as before, gazing dr^a.t\b$ 
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into space. After a time she expressed a wish to be left 
alone. 

"Send Francine to me, John," she said. "I've been 
idling all the morning. I must really get dressed." 

"You feel better, then?" 

"Better? Oh, there was really nothing much the mat- 
ter. A sick headache, I suppose." 

"Has it gone?" 

"Yes. Send up Francine." 

We made a quiet luncheon party, Mrs. Oliver being 
absent. Of late Francine had dined with us, and to me 
it was evident that she became more necessary to Ann 
every day. 

"Mr. Moore is coming this evening, isn't he?" said 
Ann, casually, half-way through the meal. 

"Yes; at least he spoke of doing so last night," I re- 
marked. 

"How unfortunate !" 

Francine looked up. 

"Unfortunate?" she exclaimed. Ann patted her dim- 
pled hand. 

"Yes, child, I am going out. I am going to see old 
Mrs. Daylor, and I don't really see how I can be back 
before late." 

"Oh, but must you really go?" 

"Yes, I've promised so often and put it off day after 
day. She is very ill, too. It seems so unkind. I ought 
to have thought of it last night when Mr. Moore spoke 
of coming." 

"You said you might be out," I said. 

"Oh, did I?" 

"But you often say that !" exclaimed Francine. 

"Do I, child ? I haven't noticed it/' answered Ann. 
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"Yes, you've said it hundreds of times, but you've 
never gone. It's so funny." 

I thought Ann flushed a little, but Francine noticed 
nothing. She was staring with wrapt baby eyes through 
the windows, her mind obscured in some dream-picture 
of her weaving. Beneath the simple lilac gown her heart 
beat joyously. Ann's departure opened up a prospect of 
imminent adventure, and she was excited. It did not 
require a seer to divine the course of her fluttered 
thoughts. She was asking herself questions. 

"Will he kiss me to-night, finding me alone ? Will he 
press me close to him a little? Will he say 'My love'?" 

Ann rose from the table, sighing, as though called to 
duties that she must reluctantly perform. 

"Well, it can't be helped," said she, affecting a yawn. 
"I must go to Mrs. Daylor's. You will have to entertain 
Mr. Moore the best way you can, John." 

"Ah, yes, and Francine will help me." 

"No. I want Francine for myself. I have something 
for her to do." 

Francine bent her head but did not answer. 



CHAPTER XI. 

LESS than an hour afterward I was sent for by 
Ann again. I ascended to her room, where I 
found her fully dressed for walking and wearing a 
hat and veil. The veil was drawn up and flung carelessly 
around the border of the hat, but it threw half her face 
into shadow. The pallor of her cheeks was accentuated, 
and her soft eyes looked dark and largely rounded. She 
wore a gray stuff dress and bodice, a silver sort of net- 
ting being dropped in the opening of the latter garment 
between the breasts. As I entered she was busily en- 
gaged in smoothing her fingers into gloves. The plumes 
in her hat shook with every movement. 

"When Francine comes in, say I have gone to Mrs. 
Daylor's," she said hurriedly. 

"All right." 

"You understand, John?" 

"Oh, perfectly." 

"Tell Mr. Moore the same." 

She mentioned Bramwell in the second place because 
'*£ * she did not wish to A stress on the importance she at- 
tached to his being deceived. How she thought I could 
be fooled by such absurd stratagems passes all reason- 
able comprehension. 

"You are going out early," I ventured. 

"Early! But I am really going to Mrs. Daylor's." 

She was angry the moment she had said this, and 
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blushed. It was an admission that she was aware I 
doubted the honesty of her visit. 

"But of course you knew that before. I told you at 
dinner," she added. "How foolish of me to forget." 

This continual fencing was growing tedious. It was 
an implication that I was not to be trusted, and besides, 
as I have said before, now that a secret was withheld 
from my knowledge I had grown anxious. I was as one 
denied a right. Society had adjudged me incapable of 
participating in its active turmoil. But it had found me 
a niche. My prerogative was to listen, to put secrets into 
my empty bosom, and keep a lock on my tongue. But 
now Ann Bulmer would not accept me even iji this office, 
and strange to narrate I resented her attitude. Perhaps 
I was piqued. Apart from this, the affair, to my eyes, 
looked menacing. Garianni was a man to be dreaded ; his 
very look carried a threat. He was so quiet that I feared 
him. Against such a person Ann was hopelessly over- 
matched. It was a child holding combat with a Titan. 
He might play with her and amuse himself by watching 
her flounderings. But the vilest men are serious on occa- 
sion, and at any moment the woman could be obliterated. 
This might not be his present purpose, yet his latent 
power, like a storm on the horizon, shadowed every- 
thing. Gearly Ann stood in need of advice and assist- 
ance. She needed a pillar of strength, but, that failing, 
must depend on a fool with a short leg. 

"What is the matter?" said she, as I closed the door 
of her room. 

I startled her, I suppose, by my settled gravity. I 
had assumed an obdurate manner. Gosing the door, I 
came back to her and pushed a chair forward. 

"Please be seated," said I. 

"But why? I must be going" 
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"Sit down at once." 

An affectation of masterfulness seldom fails to impress 
women. Ann looked at me in astonishment and sat down 
panting. In my new character I surprised her; she ex- 
pected, I suppose, disclosures commensurate with the 
revolution in my conduct. She looked afraid, and 
smoothed back her brown hair in a perplexed nervous 
fashion. 

"What has happened, John ?" she asked in a breath. 
■ "Nothing." 

"Oh, but you must tell me !" 

"Nothing has happened, but let us come to a plain 
understanding." 

"Garianni has told you something. Oh, I know he has. 
I have felt it all along." 

There were tears in her eyes already, and she clasped 
her hands. 

"Your conjecture is false. Garianni holds his tongue 
until to-morrow." 

"Why are you frightening me so, then? Oh, I am 
positive something has happened ! John, be frank to me." 

She stretched out a hand toward me with an imploring 
gesture, and touched my arm lightly. I caught hold of 
her hand and held it. I was allowed these familiarities. 
My lame leg and tame expression earned me such favors. 

"Listen," said I. "You are going to see Garianni 
to-day." 

"Well?" 

"At some place he has appointed." 

"I admit it. But I shall see Mrs. Daylor first." 

"That is a pretext — a mere blind for the other visit." 

"Y-yes. I suppose so." 

"You will have to walk through the village to Mrs. 
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Daylor's. You will be obliged to return." 

"I know that, but — but I must risk it Oh, you don't 
understand ! I must see Garianni." 

"An interview is essential?" 

"Oh, you must realize that. Can you suppose, John, 
that I am seeking this without good cause?" 

"Oh, no, but there is an alternative. Let me act as 
your representative." 

"And see Garianni ?" 

"Certainly." 

"Impossible, John." 

"Think!" 

She looked searchingly into my face and her lip trem- 
bled. For the moment she considered the possibility of 
confiding the whole secret into my keeping. The next 
instant she drew back her hand and swerved round fret- 
fully in the chair. She turned her back to me. 

"No," she said determinedly. 

"You will see him yourself, then ?" 

"Yes — I must. It is far better for me — far better." 

"Well, I have another question to ask. You are send- 
ing Francine on a message?" 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"To the town." 

"But on what errand ? Trust in me a little. Francine 
is a child, and if her journey touches on anything to do 
with Garianni, she is better at home." 

The woman winced every time I mentioned Garianni's 
name. Her face contracted at once, the lips pressed 
on one another and the brows contracted. This was no 
affectation, for women are natural in my company. I 
have never in my life seen such an involuntary expres- 
sion of deep-seated hate and loathing. 
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"I am sending Francine to the bank to draw some 
money out for me." 

"Ah! In notes?" 

"Of course." 

"Take gold — take nothing but gold. Garianni is a 
strong fellow. The weight is no matter. He will man- 
age to carry it." 

Ann sprang to her feet with a little catch in the breath 
that sounded curiously like a sob. She began smoothing 
her gloves again. I rose likewise and stood by her side, 
and she looked up straight into my face, her dark eyes 
troubled to their gray depths and her lips on a quiver. 

"Why do you say that, John ? Why do you think my 
money is going to Garianni ?" 

"I am like a woman certain of a thing without a reason 
for my certitude. I have no reason for the conclusion 
I have come to, but I am positive that the money Fran- 
cine is to draw from your bank is eventually to jingle 
in Garianni's pocket." 

Ann advanced a step closer to me, searching my face. 
The dark pupils of her eyes, so remarkable for their fire- 
spots, and thick lashes, seemed to alternately dilate and 
dwindle. 

"I will not say that you are wrong, John," she said, 
her voice dropping very low. "I suppose you know it 
is the truth. It is the truth! There! I have told you; 
you may know it." 

Her speech now had a certain hysterical defiance. Her 
long arms hung straight down to her sides, while her 
head was poised high. She spoke with a deliberate aban- 
don that was alien to her character and habits. Her 
manner was reminiscent of a poor waif woman, on trial 
for theft at the assize courts. My mind often harbors 
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Such odd companions. One thing will suggest another 
that is remote and inimical to itself. 

"I dare say you think there is something very terrible 
in all this," she continued — "something between myself 
and that man — some old secret that binds us together. 
What do you think there is, John ? Tell me." 

"I think — I make no conjecture. The matter is inex- 
plicable to me, and really not my affair. I will reserve 
my thoughts until you tell me the truth. Meanwhile, I 
shall try and get rid of Mr. Moore as early as possible 
this evening." 

"And Francine? Don't forget her." 

"I think I can manage that." 

"You are good to me, John. I can't thank you 
enough." 

I was already half-way to the door, and Ann, gather- 
ing the superabundant folds of her skirt in one hand, 
followed me. We stood by the door, looking at each 
other, to see if anything had been forgotten in the gen- 
eral hurry of our conversation. She paused, put a finger 
on her thin lips, and hesitated, as though endeavoring to 
remember something she had by chance mislaid. 

"There is nothing more for me to say, John, is there?" 
said she. 

"No, I think not." 

She sighed, and again gathered up her skirts. 

"May I offer you one final word of advice?" I asked, 
bending toward her. 

"Yes, John." 

"Then I suggest that you make no free gift of money." 

"No?" 

"Undoubtedly not, you are not a woman of riches, 
Ann. You cannot afford to distribute presents." 

"But surely you understand " 
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"I understand that it is wiser for indigent folk to Euy 
with their money than to make free gifts." 

"Assuredly, John; but " 

"Well, we are agreed, then. My advice is that you buy 
Garianni's pocket-case. He would have us know that he 
is tired of it, and finds it most uncomfortable to wear. I 
should think he would part from it for a trifle." 

"A trifle !" she echoed, and laughed. 

"You think he will demand a high price ?" 

"I know, John." 

"Bargain with him, then. Be shrewd, but effect the 
purchase. What little I know of this affair tells me that 
if you are to store up any future peace for yourself, the 
bargain must be sealed, and this pocket-case in your pos- 
session." 

"The price will be high." 

"Pay the price." 

Her gray eyes dilated prominently and her manner 
became anxiously excited. 

"No matter what the cost," I repeated. 

For a moment she was silent, looking downward. 
Some loose hair brushed her cheek, and she angrily shook 
her head. In that silent moment she appeared to gather 
resource and resolution, and when looking up again her 
face had brightened and set. 

"I think you are wise, John," said she. "I will act; 
I will try to act as you direct me." 



CHAPTER XII. 

EARLY in the evening Bramwell Moore called. I 
was drinking tea in my own room, and he joined 
me, but on hearing that Ann and Francine were 
out, took an early departure. He inquired carelessly as to 
the hour Francine might return. I answered that I had 
no idea. She might be kept late in the town by some 
friends of Ann's, where the girl had been instructed to 
visit. On this he left, seemingly in high dudgeon. 

Francine was inordinately late, and I was becoming 
alarmed. A further hour passed without either Fran- 
cine or Ann arriving. On this pretext, Jenny dissolved 
into tears. She was confident that a sanguinary acci- 
dent had befallen one or both of the truants, and on this 
conviction broke into "a torrent of incoherent prayers. 
Certainly, Francine's absence was now unaccountable. It 
was impossible to conjecture what could have delayed 
her to such an hour. Looking out of the kitchen win- 
dows, closed of an evening now against autumn chills, I 
saw it was a dry night, so resolved to walk toward the 
village. I got down my hat and good old-fashioned 
oak stick, "my third leg," as I call it, and went out. 
The night was clear and spacious in its darkness, the 
heavens marvelously thick with stars. A great wind 
was blowing the fallen leaves about me, leaves yellow, 
green, russet and gold red. The wind has no care for 
the color of the leaf. I plodded onward to the village, 
% where I met an old fellow who for many years had been 
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a post-boy attached to the market town. He ha3 weaK, 
red-rimmed eyes. His one habit was to chuckle as 
though every word spoken in his presence comprised a 
joke. 

"Halloa, Mr. John. Shouldn't 'a*' thought to see you 
here at this time," he said. 

"No?" 

"The nights be chill now, and quality folk keep within 
their doors, sir." 

"Do they, Michael?" 

"That's my experience, Mr. John, excepting the young 
bloods as will be petticoat-hunting." 

"And a very agreeable pursuit, too, Michael. I'm pet- 
ticoat-hunting, myself." 

To say that old Michael was shocked is in no sense to 
convey the effect of this announcement on his solid con- 
stitution. His jaws opened and his eyes bulged. He 
appeared to doubt his own senses. 

"You, Mr. John, you, sir!" he gasped, his weak eyes 
watering in astonishment. 

Even old Michael, who as a stage-coach driver must ' 
have enjoyed some illuminative experiences of life's vaga- 
ries, had never deemed it possible to associate me in his 
mind with a woman. The idea shocked him beyond ex- 
pression, as new ideas have a habit of doing, and uncon- 
sciously he glanced downward at my crooked leg. 

"I am looking for Miss Francine," said L "Have you 
seen her?" * 

His face cleared at once, and I was glad to be rid of 
his astonishment 

"Oh, it's young Missy you seek, Mr. John ?" 

"Are you deaf to-night, Michael ?" 

"No, Mr. John." 

"Well, then, have you seen her?" 
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"Why, she passed homeward, toward The Farm, over 
an hour ago" 

"Ah! was Mrs. Bulmer in her company?" 

"Not as I sees, Mr. John. Mrs. Bulmer passed me a 
civil good-night long before. I can't give you the hour, 
Mr. John, but " 

"It's of no matter. Good-night to you, Michael. 
Drink my health." 

"God bless you, Mr. John," returned old Michael, and 
once more hobbled off toward the ale-house in which, 
now that he had finished with coach-driving, he spent the 
greater moiety of his life telling stories and drinking 
beer. 

What had happened to Francine was a mystery. But 
perhaps she had reached The Farm by now. Should I 
return? No. I was just in the spirit for walking. I 
was excited by the Garianni affair, and my thoughts were 
racing away at random. I walked out into the open 
country, away from the preserves of Colonel Oxburgh 
and the plantations of Sir James Dilley. These lay in 
undulating luxuriance on the right of the village. To- 
ward the left was The Farm, and to reach the open com- 
mon I should have to pass at the back of our vegetable 
gardens. I trudged swiftly up a thin footpath edged 
with cabbages, from which I could look down at the 
village. I paused for a moment, to observe the cottage. 
Most of the windows were dark, but here and there I 
saw the red glimmer of firelights, and could detect the 
soft ooze of smoke against the darkened skies. Turning 
round, I had a fair view of The Farm, and in the darkness 
it appeared like a great square barn. The outhouses 
looked squat and irregular. The lawn, with its pleasant 
fountain and quincunx of rose trees, was no more beau- 
tiful than the cabbage-fields. These, even, were beautiful 
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in the moonlight, for night and the stars touch all things 
into loveliness. Distance, of course, has a beautifying 
enchantment, but darkness casts a profounder spell. In 
the darkness we are at God's valuation. There Adonis 
is no better than Caliban, and no woman is old. Imogen 
is at sisterhood with Hagget, and when the stars are 
out, maid and witch might be confused in kisses. In 
the darkness one might meet even Satan and say : "It is 
the Lord I" 

This night was rapidly darkening, the stars dwindling 
out while the moon had become vaporously obscured in 
a pure nebulous haze, presaging rain. Fearing a storm, 
I determined on returning home, and from where I 
stood The Farm could be reached by two approaches. 
One was to descend again by the footpath, traverse the 
village, and take the incline up to the outer gate, and the 
other — much shorter, but exceedingly hazardous for a 
lame man — involved my stumbling down a precipitous 
embankment, crawling over a wooden fence, and a walk 
through a wooded plantation. However, as a downpour 
of rain seemed at no great distance, I chose the latter 
alternative. Laboriously I descended the embankment, 
and once sat down squat upon a full-sized cabbage, but 
in the darkness no one laughed. Fortified by the silence, 
I got onto my feet again and reached the foot of the 
enbankment. Here I paused for a moment, and gathered 
breath before attempting to scale the wooden fence. I 
looked over the fence at the plantation, and the scene at 
once engrossed me. It was sad, as are most lovely 
things, and somber enough to draw a pang of dreary 
pleasure from any mournful heart. On one side was the 
wooded plantation that now hid The Farm from my gaze, 
and far below, stretching out into an outer ring of heavier 
darkness, lay harvest-fields beneath the moon. The scene 
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"was calm with the peace of ended labors. Sowing and 
reaping had here come to an end for at least a year. In 
the wood many trees were already stripped to the bark; 
from others leaves fluttered down with every wind-gust. 
Leaves thickly patterned the under-paths. Here alone 
played the moonlight with wan witchery among the 
forked tree branches. Suddenly— or perhaps I should 
say at last — I noticed something white fluttering on the 
other side of the fence, not fifty yards from where I was 
.standing. The object was at first like a sheet or petti- 
coat. Then I heard a woman laugh. The white object 
fluttered again and moved away. It was a woman's 
dress. That decided me, because in pausing I recollected 
the laugh. My heart beat violently as I crept — bending, 
with my head downward — along the inside of the fence 
toward the white dress, which had now taken the curves 
of a woman's form. 

On the other side of the fence were two young people, 
who kissed and clung to each other's hearts. The young 
woman was sobbing happily. The man smoothed her 
hair and closed her wet eyelids with his lips. 

"Tell me that you love me again," said she. 

"I love you," he answered; "I love you better than 
my life. Every hair of your head I love, my precious 
one. I love you ! I love you so much that I cannot pos- 
sibly tell you !" 

"And you will love me always ?' 
"Always. And you?" 
"I give you my life I" 
One is generous when one is young. 
"And you really do love me? I cannot understand it 
It seems so impossible. I do not deserve iM" 
"Hush, you are wicked to say that " 
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Her lips would allow no self-depreciation. She spoke 
again. 

"Love you? I have loved you — oh, it seems forever. 
And I have prayed every night that you might love me." 

"You prayed that ? My darling prayed for that ? And 
I was wanting her so much all the time!" 

"And if I had not loved you, would you have been 
sorry?" 

"God knows, sorry is no word." 

"And to think that I was so foolish — that I did not 
know " said the girl. 

"Do you remember that evening by the fire, in the old 
farm kitchen?" 

"When we were alone?" 

"Yes. Ah I you do remember." 

"We were quite silent — neither would speak; then I 
put out my hand and held yours — you knew then." 

"I thought — oh, I thought so much — I had no sleep 
that night. I remember you pressed my hand." 

"But in the summer long ago — in the great garden 
you came across the lawn to cut roses." 

"I pricked my hand — I remember." 

"With a rose-thorn, yes. And put it in the fountain." 

"Yes, yes ; and the water splashed all over your coat !" 

"But surely, then you knew " 

"No, no ; not then." 

"Yet I loved you then." 

"So long ago?" 

"Loved you with every heart-beat" 

"Oh, my dear Bramwell !" 

"My little Francine !" 

They kissed and walked farther along. 

The lame man hedged from view behind the wooden 
fence waited long after they had departed before he 
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climbed clumsily into the plantation. As I looked at the 
moon behind the drifting vapors of the gathering clouds, 
and the few still shining stars, it seemed to me that I 
had witnessed a scene drawn from the generous archives 
of old romance. The whole scene had been sidereal ; it 
possessed the purity of starlight. What was it but two 
children breathing their timid passions. Perhaps it was 
contemptible. It had been so childish. Yet we speak of 
a child's wisdom, and truly, from the moment we leave 
the womb, we are forgetting as well as acquiring knowl- 
edge. Even in the penultimate hour there is something 
we are beginning to forget. 

I toiled onward toward The Farm. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

WHEN we are out in the darkness, let us sing 
aloud. Those who hear will account us brave 
mortals, but in reality we are as little children 
who shout in a darkened room because sound is company. 
I reached The Farm singing. I found a dull glimmer of 
firelight in the kitchen. In the parlor, Ann's cloak hung 
across a chair. She had returned then, in my absence. 
I lit a candle, and noticed Francine's hat on the table and 
her gloves on the floor. So they had both returned and 
retired to bed. 

Immediately I opened the oak cupboard, which since 
my brother's death had been hung with white curtains, 
and took out a flask of brandy. I was chilled to the 
bone, for it had grown remarkably cold. I helped my- 
self freely to the raw spirit. It gave me fierce comfort, 
and I sat down with fire in my veins. The stillness of 
the house at this hour was extraordinary. You could 
feel the silence. I was conscious of it, together with a 
deepening sense of restraint and depression. I found 
myself laughing. I wanted to talk, sing, and move, all 
of which I suppose was in testimony to the potent efficacy 
of the brandy. The window-curtains were as I left them, 
half drawn back, and I saw that the moon was now 
obscured altogether. The heavens were darkly vested 
with the sullen magnificence of a slowly brooding storm. 
The stars had been put out like little tapers. Even now 
the first raindrops were swished by the falling wind 
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against the window-panes. By morning the entire coun- 
tryside would be sopped — briar, bush, and furrow. The 
night was breaking into tempest; consequently, I began 
to feel sorry I had returned to The Farm. I delight in 
such scenes. Why had I come home? The house ap- 
peared confined, and every object in its rooms distaste- 
ful from familiarity. Nothing here suffered the roman- 
tic vicissitudes of mutation — the oak table, the high- 
carved backed chairs and the oddments, and few pictures 
not visibly different from what they had been when first 
seen by me, years ago. Every picture hung in its place, 
and the long clock in the hall ticked off the minutes with 
an irritating conformity to method. Again I asked my- 
self why had I returned home so early? From the mo- 
ment the ship goes out, our thoughts turn homeward. 
They remain centered in that direction until we have 
returned. Then we pause and consider. However, it 
would be absurd to think of venturing forth again. I 
had better seek my bed. First, however, I would have 
a further supply of brandy. I snatched up the candle 
and held it with trembling hand behind the decanter. 
Seen thus, the liquid looked syrupy and golden, the flame 
of the candle seemed to be translated into the spirit like 
fire into a gem. I would drink more brandy, and then 
sleep. Certainly, I must sleep. Another dram, and I 
should begin to doze, for the lethal blossoms can be in- 
iquitously bought as easily as earned by the assurance of 
perpetuity in virtue. Yet peace is not stupor. Neither 
can there be any certainty of purchased slumbers, for 
drunkards have risen cold and anguished from the terror 
of ensanguined dreams. Only those who have experi- 
enced the humid tortures of insomnia can understand my 
mood. I had suffered so frequently that to-night I was 
determined to sleep at all costs. Yet to sleep is tvot to 
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forget. Nothing is wholly oblivious except oblivion, and. 
within the profoundest slumber runs a vein of semi- 
consciousness. To be nothing, one must die — and even 
this is but my faith, and no part of recorded knowledge. 
. . . Already there was a sharp pain in my temples, 
and as I poured the brandy from the decanter into a 
glass, my hands shook visibly. Then I stumbled, and, 
catching at a chair for support, my hand knocked out 
the candle. Every nerve in my body was keenly edged, 
and my knees knocked one another. The room was dark, 
so I had to drip the brandy into the glass, rather than 
pour it While doing this, my back was turned toward 
the door. Suddenly I heard a sound, and a light was 
flashed into the room. Involuntarily, a startled cry rose 
to my lips, and the brandy-flask fell from my nerveless 
fingers and smashed on the floor. I turned round, my 
heart fluttering in absurd excitement, and saw Francine 
holding her bedroom candle in her hand. She was 
dressed in a nightshift, her feet were unslippered, while 
her hair fell straight about her shoulders and reached 
almost to her waist. With her face enveloped thus in 
gilded tresses, and the gray pupils of her eyes swollen 
by fright, there was an elfin glamour about her appear- 
ance. 

"Good God! Francine, what is the matter?" 

"Oh, Mr. John! Where is mama?" she answered, a 
gasp in her voice. 

"Mama? Mrs. Bulmer? Why, what do you mean?" 

"Mr. John, where is she?" 

"Where?" I repeated, still confused. 

"Oh, tell me, tell me! Something has happened. 
Please do not play with me. I can see you know what 
is the matter." 

She advanced a step, and her lips tightened over the 
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last words in all the certitude of feminine assumption. I 
was unable to collect my thoughts for the moment. 
Francine made such a figure. Fear gave her a marvel- 
ous youth, as in proportion it will give the very oldest, 
and her eyes pleaded with mine in frank concern. I 
could do nothing but stare stupidly at the girl in her 
white gown and billowy hair. The brandy worked in 
my imagination, and I was fully conscious of the sug- 
gestive loveliness presented by such a picture. For the 
moment, I was in primeval wood wastes, and faced by 
early beauty. Surely this was a Naiad form that con- 
fronted me. But gradually the portrait was effaced 
from my brain as my thoughts cleared. I was recalled 
to The Farm and the exigencies of the moment. Some- 
thing had gone amiss. I gathered that Ann was absent 
from the house, and also that Francine had apprised her- 
self of the fact. Then what about the cloak now hang- 
ing on the chair? How had that returned? Truly, the 
threads of my story were becoming entangled. I ap- 
proached Francine, making a gesture of denial. I re- 
member that I heard the rain falling outside in dull con- 
fusion. 

"Listen, Francine," said I, "I know nothing about this 
matter." 

"But " 

"Listen, I say. I know absolutely nothing. You must 
inform me. I am in entire ignorance. Now, tell me 
what has happened." 

"Mama is not in her room." 

"Indeed! Well, that should give us no occasion for 
terror. Perhaps Mrs. Day lor is ill, and Ann is staying 
the night with her." 

She grasped at my coat and shook it violently in Gallic 
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impatience at my sluggard apprehension. Her cheeks 
colored slightly in temper. 

"Ah, you are stupid. She has been in. I have seen 
her." 

"What! She has returned from Mrs. Daylor's?" 

"I am telling you that, but you will not listen. She 
returned here an hour ago." 

"This is very extraordinary, Francine. But proceed. 
Tell me, did she take off her bonnet ?" 

"No — she went straight to her room. She was tired. 
Oh, you should have seen " 

"Wait a minute, please. Did Mrs. Bulmer say any- 
thing to you?" 

"Nothing, Mr. John — nothing — only " 

"Only what?" 

"She only asked for the money I drew out of the 
bank for her in town this afternoon." 

"She asked for that?" 

"Yes." 

"And you gave it her?" 

"Yes, that was all." 

"Then she went to her room?" 

"Immediately — immediately, Mr. John." 

"Have you been there — in her bedroom, I mean?" 

"Of course ; that is how I found out. She is not there. 
I knocked, and then went in. I waited, Mr. John, but 
mama did not come. Then I came down." 

Francine spoke with remarkable rapidity, and one had 
to consider before grasping her meaning. But it was 
impossible to be deliberate. Every Southern impulse in 
the girl was roused into excitement. She verged on the 
hysteric. It was natural to her origin that she should 
take an exaggerated view of the affair, and altogether 
magnify the mystery of the occasion. The French think 
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in superlatives. To Francine, Ann's absence portended 
murder or abduction. It was "most terrifying." Some- 
thing horrible must have happened. She confessed her- 
self distracted. Observing symptoms of general disorder 
in Francine, I was bent on directing her straight to her 
bedroom, where she might offer up prayerful invocations 
for the safety of mama to God and her saints. What 
little intimate knowledge I possessed of Ann's business 
showed me that the initial move in the affairs of this 
night was to remove Francine into comfortable obscur- 
ity. In such matters there is nothing so dangerous as 
innocence. In the plays and comedies, the conspiracy is 
invariably unraveled through the agency of comic dolts 
or children. And this showed some observance of life. 
The mouths of babes cannot even be hushed by sugar- 
plums or shut by niceties of discretion, neither can we 
bite a guinea until we have grown our teeth. Undoubt- 
edly, Francine must be despatched to her prayers. But 
first I had a final question to ask. 

"Francine," said I, drawing near to her and adopting 
a secretive tone, "what caused you to go knocking at 
Ann's room to-night?" 

She looked at me and hesitated. Silence emphasized 
my question. 

"Why did I go into mama's room, Mr. John?" she 
repeated. 

"That is what I ask you." 

"Why? Well, I had something to tell her." 

"Something of great importance?" 

"Of the utmost importance, Mr. John." 

"You should have told her before she retired for the 
night, then." 

"Ah, yes, I know I should." 

"But you did not." 
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"No." 

"Again why?" 

Francine's hesitation was rapidly deepening into con- 
fusion ; I looked at her steadfastly, and saw that her eyes 
glistened, while her cheeks warmed. She made me no 
immediate answer. 

"Shall I tell you what this secret of yours is, Fran- 
cine, that you intended to impart to Ann?" said I. 

She gave an incredulous gasp. 

"You cannot, Mr. John; it is impossible that you 
should know." 

"You are mistaken, Francine. You were going to 
whisper in Ann's ear the secret that you and Mr. Moore 
are lovers." 

I spoke the words simply and with gravity. I had 
drawn quite close to Francine, but as the truth, which 
she had supposed to be a secret, abiding only in the 
sanctuary of her own bosom and the heart of her lover, 
was spoken from alien lips, she recoiled. The cry she 
gave was hardly an exclamation of fear. It was not even 
typical of extreme surprise. It voiced a childish won- 
derment only. It was the "Oh !" that echoes in nurseries 
when the ball bounces or the top first spins. 

"Mr. John, Mr. John!" cried she, and she had caught 
my hands now. "How came you to know this? — tell 
me. 

"It was very simple that I should see the truth, Fran- 
cine." 

"Simple, Mr. John? And I thought no one had ever 
known. It was such a secret! I held it so close !" 

It is natural we should clasp what is dear to us. She 
glanced up, and smiled, but the next moment her face 
was hidden and she wept Her emotions were lyrical, 
ior she was in love — April season, when the heart is 
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made from a rose and tears are but showers of cooling 
rain I Francine wept because she was greatly happy. I 
noticed that Ann's disappearance and possible danger 
were things forgotten. 

"Do not weep, child," said I ; "when you have promised 
me one thing, you must go to bed and say your prayers." 

She flung back her hands and smiled, shaking her 
head, while the tears lay wet upon her cheeks. Her blue 
eyes were dimmed, but with a light behind the tear. 

"Weep ! Oh, I must weep, Mr. John ! I am as happy 
as though in heaven. It was only to-night that he told 
me, Mr. John." 

"But you knew long ago." 

She laughed. 

"Yes, yes, I knew. At least, it seems so now; but 
nothing is so sweet as being told, to hear the very words. 
If I did not cry, Mr. John — but there, I must. And as 
for prayers, Mr. John, as for prayers, I have been pray- 
ing and praying for days past." 

"Praying for Bramwell's love?" 

"Yes, Mr. John." 

"But you knew that already." 

"In a way, I knew it, but one likes to be sure." 

I suppose I smiled.* Anyhow, Francine flushed crim- 
son, and began to stammer. 

"It must seem improper that I should talk so to you, 
Mr. John, but I have always felt that you are so differ- 
ent — so different " 

"From other men?" 

"Yes, yes ; that's what I meant exactly." 

Again some little phase of thought in me must have 
escaped into facial expression, for Francine quietened 
and appeared distressed. There is no one more solicit- 
ous for the well-being of others than a young woman 
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in love. She wishes to be very good, so as to apprise 
God that He has not misplaced his dowry of felicities. 

"But you look pained, Mr. John. You look quite old." 

"I am not young, Francine." 

"But I should think you were ill." 

"I am rather tired, that is all. You must also be 
tired, Francine. Go to your bed at once. Ann will 
return presently, if she has really gone out. There is 
absolutely no call for alarm. I heard that some one 
was ill in the village this afternoon. That probably ex- 
plains the strange circumstance of Ann's disappearance. 
Now get to bed." 

I could see that Francine confessed to herself that she 
had forgotten mama. 

"Who will wait for her?" she asked. 

"I will." 

"Although you are tired — and your hand trembles ?" 

"That is nothing. All I request of you, Francine, is 
to go instantly to bed. Ann will be most distressed if 
she finds you up like this when she returns." 

The girl's manner showed a little hesitation. But it 
did not require a long train of thought to bring her to 
the conclusion that submissiveness and docility are quali- 
ties requisite in a girl so happily disposed as herself. 

"Very well," said she, the smallest note of reluctance 
in her tone ; "I will do what you say, Mr. John." 

"That's right, Francine; pray for mama's safe re- 
turn." 

"But you said there was no danger?" 

"Neither there is — of that I assure you. Still, as you 
remarked just now, one always likes to be sure." 

She smiled, took up her candle, and, bidding me good- 
oight, looked perfectly reassured. She had almost 
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reached the door, when I followed and laid a heavy hand 
on her arm. 

"Don't be frightened," said I. "I am only going to 
beg from you a favor." 

"How strange you are to-night, Mr. John. You quite 
startled me." 

"Listen, Francine ; this favor I am going to ask you is 
a serious matter. Francine, you will grant it?" 

"If it is possible, I will. You should know that." 

"Thank you. I accept your promise, Francine, in all 
good faith." 

"And pray what is the favor?" 

"Simply this: That you do not breathe a word of 
what has passed between you and Bramwell Moore to 
Ann. Remember, you have promised already." 

"Mr. John, please don't hold my arm like that; you 
hurt me." 

"You will keep your promise, Francine?" 

"Certainly; but it seems very strange. I should not 
have promised if I had known what you were going to 
ask." 

"Ah ! I thought as much." 

"That was hardly fair of you, Mr. John, was it?" 

"It was very necessary. However, I will explain to 
you another time. I cannot talk now. Trust in me, 
Francine. There is the happiness of more than one life 
at stake." 

When at last she went from the room she left it dark- 
ened. Of all human lamps, there are none so illuminat- 
ing as the countenance of youth that is lit up by bright 
endeavor. 

Left alone, I groped once more toward the kitchen, 
and found another flask. So much brandy had not been 
consumed in the house since my brother's death. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

NOW was my opportunity to examine into the facts 
of the case. Ann had evidently met Garianni, as 
previously intended, earlier in the evening. At 
the interview he must have been obdurate, demand- 
ing express appeasement of his wants; also, it was 
likely that the statement of his immediate require- 
ments was strengthened by some threat of working 
summary mischief on the unhappy woman, should 
she not accede to his extortionate demands. Gari- 
anni, I knew, was a man who could be powerful 
in tyranny. His manner contained a menace, while 
a certain rugged individuality he possessed that, should 
occasion for action arise, he would be ready to exe- 
cute his purposes successfully. Well, he had threat- 
ened Ann, and she had fled terrified back to The Farm, 
obtained from Fran cine the money the girl had drawn 
from the bank on the same afternoon, and had now re- 
turned to Garianni with the talisman of safety. All 
would probably go well. At any rate, Ann would be 
given breathing space, for Garianni must now cease 
temporarily from his persecutions. The most savage of 
beasts are at peace with the lamb while devouring the 
carcass of a fallen victim. Only men hunt on a full 
belly. The glutted tiger is no sportsman. So it was 
most probable that Garianni would, on receiving his fees 
of silence, slink away to enjoy a full season of bestial 
repose. On Ann's late return to The Farm, the matter 
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would be temporarily closed. The hour was uncon- 
sciously late, and she was now to be expected every mo- 
ment. Anyway, I determined to wait for her, so more 
brandy was dripped into the glass. I drank a full tum- 
bler, and settled myself in the chair, thoroughly comfort- 
able but for the unaccountable bleakness of the room. 
Certainly, we were in late autumn, but it might well have 
been middle winter, to judge from the frost in the air. 
Nothing could warm me, and, although I drank the spirit 
almost raw, it had no more power to chill the numbness 
at my breast than a handful of fire flung into a snow river. 
My limbs were numbed and without feeling. I shud- 
dered continually, while my lips were parched and my 
temples throbbed with feverish inquietude. All these 
symptoms were strangely significant in the light of cer- 
tain events revealed in after days. I experienced an in- 
explicable sensation of dread, a sense of apprehensive ex- 
pectancy. The clock accentuated the general silence, but 
it seemed to me that I was becalmed in a treacherous lull, 
and my hearing strained for the first thunderclap. Out- 
side the house, I heard the rain fainter than before, but 
the wind had gathered into a bluster. I roused myself, 
yawned, and, drawing back the window-curtains, peered 
for a moment at the dismal prospect exposed to my view. 
Yes, the night was clearing, and again the heavens were 
scattered by a few faint stars that had been washed in 
rain. To me they seemed the very eyes of pity. It is a 
habit of mine to endow inanimate objects with human 
emotion. To me the storm is really wrathful, and the 
ocean sobs to drown the shrill moans of the widow and 
the lamentation of the fatherless. To-night I felt that 
the stars wept. But this assumption, that mindless phe- 
nomena feels with and for us, is not mine alone. It has 
always been a conceit of man. And so may God, in the 
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far away, conceiving the human breast to nourisfi old 
celestial sorrows and weep tears of blood over sufferings 
that were and never may be ours. Man is the attain- 
ment, but we know not the conception ; and creators com- 
monly see qualities into their work that are in reality 
only a part of what was meant, qualities that have been 
lost in the execution. And did not this frailty enjoy a 
divine origin, it is likely we had long since been hushed 
to sleep beneath the waters of obliteration. We should 
be weighed in a nice critical balance, and found wanting. 
The artist would have fresh pigments and new paste. 

I retired from the window, and allowed the curtains 
to fall back. I returned to my chair and closed my 
eyes. At once the cold attacked me again, and I shivered 
as though smitten with ague. I jumped up, walked out 
into the hall, and took down my heavy overcoat from its 
peg. I put this on, buttoned it to the neck, and once 
more sat down to wait for Ann, with a pair of warm 
winter gloves drawn over my numbed hands. Even now 
I was cold, and experienced the most remarkable sensa- 
tions, which live vividly in my mind to this moment. In 
the first place, it seemed to me I was in Arctic regions. 
The room appeared filled with a blue, nebulous haze, and 
gradually each separate article of furniture, seen, it will 
be remembered, but indistinctly in the darkness, melted 
or became resolved into huge slabs of ice and drifts of 
gathering snowdrifts. I imagined myself the inhabitant 
of some primitively erected hut, from which I viewed 
illimitable, vast stretches of frozen snows. All the hor- 
rors of desolation were visualized for me, and I was 
starving. How this curious self-delusion arose, it is hard 
to determine ; but I recollect now that my mirage dream 
realized all, or most, of the details of some book-plates 
1 had seen in childhood, depicting a solitary survivor 
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of a party of explorers marooned on Arctic shores. 
The items in this picture were reproduced by my vision 
with perfect collocation. So powerful was this extraor- 
dinary delusion, it seems that I lost consciousness under 
its forbidding deceptions. My mind -became a blank. 
Darkness enveloped my brain, and I was comfortably 
blind. How long this stupor lasted it is impossible 
for me to say. When at last my eyes opened from 
beneath their smarting lids, the first object they rested 
on was the form of Ann, sitting bolt upright in the chair 
opposite me. Shocks that excite and startle the mind 
with sudden violence are sometimes the most potent 
medicines. Some men have walked whole from burning 
buildings, and the most vivacious scorners of Deity, on 
seeing shapes that resemble death, have confessed belief. 
Fear has its miracles as well as faith. Alarm and aston- 
ishment act with salutary rigor on the sluggard and the 
dreamer. And on seeing Ann thus before me, I was 
sobered. The vapors of hallucination dissolved into natu- 
ral sense. Yet I was colder now at heart than ever. I 
rose from my chair, stood up, and advanced toward her 
two paces. I halted and felt afraid. Outside, the skies 
were graying in the dawn, and as the woman sat with 
her back to the window, her cold face seemed haloed 
in a starved light. I had never seen her look so before, 
nor ever since. She sat stiff and rigid as stone, her 
eyes fixed, but quite sightless. She wore no bonnet, and 
the hair on the left side fell to the shoulder in disordered 
profusion. Her dress about the hem or lower part of 
the skirt was literally shredded to tatters and splashed in 
mud. Her hands that grasped the arms of the chair were 
stained to a brown clay color, there being a thick, mud 
splash, crescent-shaped on her right cheek. I ta&s& 
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at her until I thought she was dead. Then I heard my- 
self calling her name. 

"Ann! — Ann, for God's sake, speak 1 Ann! — Ann! 
Do you hear me ?" 

While speaking, I had strode over to her side, and 
stood, as it were, suspended in momentary astonishment, 
not half a foot from her chair. 

"Ann! Ann! Do you hear me, Ann?" 

"Yes, I can hear you distinctly. I can See everything 
you do. But please sit down. No ; do not touch me." 

I saw her breast heave in heavy tumult, and her fingers 
clutched round the carved wooden heads on the chair- 
arms. But her speech was toneless, yet slow and delib- 
erate. One had almost thought the words spoken from 
the mouth of an automaton, for her lips seemed hardly 
to move, and her eyes were devoid of all expression. I 
suppose now that she was resting, and, indeed, there was 
a suggestion of sleep in her attitude, though more of 
death. 

"Ann, are you ill ?' I asked. 

"No." 

"Have you been in long?" 

"Not very lon^. But do sit down — please, Mr. John, 
sit down." 

"I shall do nothing of the kind. Do you know the 
time? Why, it's already morning; the light is breaking 
— breaking fast." 

For the first time, she made an actual movement. Her 
whole body shook with a convulsive quiver, and the next 
moment her head was buried on the cushion of her right 
arm. Still she did not weep, but ejaculated half-aloud 
a few haphazard phrases in a dry, heartless monotone. 

"Oh, my head! ... It aches . . . how it aches I 
• . . Good God forgive me! . . ." 
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I took her gently by the shoulder, and strove to raise 
her from the chair. Then she looked up at me, dull in- 
quiry in her face. One would have thought she said: 
"Who are you ? Why do you touch me ?" 

"I want you to go to bed," I whispered. "You look 
very tired. We cannot talk now. You must rest." 

"In a minute, Mr. John, in a minute," she answered. 
"I will do what you say. Yes, I think I should go to 
bed — my head is so bad ; only just wait one minute." 

She spoke without light or shade, tone or emphasis. 
Once again she hid her face upon her elbow, but still 
gave no sign of hysteric passion, grief, or tears. I judged 
it wise to comply with her request, to humor her by 
waiting in silence for a short space, until such time as she 
should go to her room. On occasions like this, one 
must be discreet, though careful not to- show our discre- 
tion. Cunning ends when it is made an exhibit. But 
discreet and coaxing one must be, for in such a quietude 
as had settled upon Ann there hides always alarming 
possibilities. The quiet woman becomes a fury under 
durance. Irritate, seek to drive, molest, or compel her 
to perform specific action contrary to her inclination, and 
the calm is succeeded by the most awful frenzies. And 
I had no wish for a scene. The Devil's advent would 
have been welcome compared to a precipitous arrival of 
Francine or Jenny. So I stood over Ann and waited. 
And to this hour my mind realizes every detail of the 
picture in which she made the central figure. All the 
furniture was dust-covered, and Francine's hat was still 
on the table next to the brandy-flask I had emptied. I 
noticed that my hands were gloved, while I wore an 
overcoat. The chill light of a bleak early morning grew 
stronger. It filled the room, pregnant with tragic sug- 
gestion. It touched the hair of the woman wba Va&. 
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forgotten how to weep. Presently I shook her again. 
Spoke of the need of rest, and generally endeavored to 
dissuade her from remaining longer in the parlor. She 
did not answer, and made no sign of hearing me. On 
closer examination, I saw she had swooned. Perhaps 
this was for the best, I reflected. At any rate, I must 
remove her at once. I divested myself of boots, gloves, 
and overcoat, and then, grasping Ann firmly in both arms, 
carried her up the stairs. I am not a strong man, but 
she made a slight burden. I moved as silently as possi- 
ble, but the stairs creaked, and had anyone been awake 
in the house, we must have been discovered. When I 
had laid her on the bed, I splashed a little cold water in 
her face. On this she began to moan, opened her eyes, 
and finally burst out crying. Here the greater part of 
my task was accomplished. There is always hope for 
a woman when she cries, and, indeed, the meridian of 
Ann's distemper had passed. She would be better, and 
probably sleep. So I crept from the room, locked it on 
the outside, and pushed the key under the door. This 
was to prevent Francine or Jenny taking Ann by surprise 
in the morning. I now returned to the parlor, where, 
after diligent searching, I discovered Ann's bonnet and 
gloves flung in a corner behind the Dutchman's cradle. 
Taking these into my possession, I at last found my own 
chamber, and I had barely closed the door before I heard 
Jenny stirring in the room above. It was close on six 
o'clock in the morning. Sleep was impossible, so I sat 
down by the window, rested my head in my hands, and 
tried to think. One by one I heard the sounds of morn- 
ing. Presently I was conscious of a pale, watery sunlight 
in the skies. Somewhere below a solitary bird piped 
shrilly from a bough. 



CHAPTER XV. 

\\T 7E saw nothing of Ann in the morning, but after 
\\/ breakfast Francine chose a moment to whisper 

* ▼ a secret in my ear. 

"Sh&6, Mr. John," said she, placing a slender fore- 
finger to her lips, "I have something to tell you." 

I was in a somber humor, as may be imagined, but 
the April song that Francine breathed was infectious. 
Even graveyards take a certain pleasantness when the 
spring stirs, and Diogenes might have not enriched 
splenetic history had a young girl stood between the 
sunlight and his tub. I had not the heart to inform 
Francine that I supposed her secret was trivial, and with 
no possible interest to myself. 

"Well," said I, pushing back my hair, "tell me quickly, 
Francine. I suppose it is a secret." 

"Of course. I am going out in half an hour, Mr. 
John." 

"Yes, to the village. That was arranged yesterday." 

"Yes, but while I am out I shall meet Bramwell. We 
arranged that ourselves last night." 

"That will be pleasant, Francine." 

"Yes, Mr. John — but you will whisper my secret to 
no one?" 

"Assuredly not. How could I tell anybody in the face 
of the promise I took from you last night ?" 

"You asked me!" 

"I asked you not to mention the fact that you and 
Mr. Moore are lovers. Remember, you are under a 
promise of silence to me. I impose strict obedience." 

IOI 
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Francine looked perplexed. She frowned — how one 
frowns at that age ! — and the sparkle in her eyes glistened. 
I saw her lips frame a question and interposed. 

"I will tell you the reason for all this some other time," 
I said, moving away, "but now, child, you may not ques- 
tion me. Why, there is Jenny calling after you/' 

Seldom was the strenuously pitched tone of that 
wench's voice so welcome. It denied me the opportunity 
of making an explanation. It called Francine from the 
room, and finished a conversation where I wished it 
ended. Soon after this, Francine departed. The morn- 
ing progressed, but brought no sign of Ann. Jenny in- 
formed me that her mistress was suffering from one of 
those headaches which had lately afflicted her so fre- 
quently, and it was not my province to evince further 
uneasiness. I betook myself to my diary, but could not 
write. I found a book, but could not read. It seemed 
to me that a cloud enveloped the house, and that we 
were all the victims of a general depression. For myself 
I can answer. 

At last I relinquished my tasks, acknowledging myself 
incapable of either reading or writing this morning. I 
walked into the parlor, and found no flowers in the 
window, which trivial circumstance further widened 
Ann's preoccupation in the affairs of intrigue. Never 
before, Spring, Summer, Autumn, or Winter, had there 
been a day on which flowers or berries had not been 
clustered on the window niche. I stood for some time 
looking out on the smooth lawn that had been brightened 
to the most vivid green by last night's rain. While I 
stood there I saw Francine return. As she walked up 
the gravel path, that ran like a brown thread through the 
emerald texture of the garden grass, I noticed — I am 
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quick in these things — a certain suggestion of disap- 
pointment in her manner. I met her in the doorway. 

"Well, how is Bramwell Moore?" I asked. 

"I have not seen him, Mr. John." 

"Not seen him?" 

"N-No." 

"But there was an assignation with you?" 

"Y-Yes, but I have not seen him." 

So seriously do we take such matters that it was a 
question whether there were tears in her eyes. Person- 
ally, I considered Bramwell's conduct open to comment. 
It was at variance with his character as previously re- 
vealed. I should rather have suspected him of waiting 
at the spot appointed an hour before the time of the 
assignation, out of a queer sense that by so doing he 
offered additional homage to the object of his adoration. 
The fact that he had failed altogether to keep his prom- 
ise, involving, as he must know it did, trouble and disap- 
pointment to Francine, clearly testified that he was en- 
gaged on matters at once serious and urgent. This was 
remarkable, because Bramwell was not connected in the 
remotest degree with anything or anybody capable — apart 
from sudden sickness — of putting summary demands 
upon his leisure. While I reflected, I smiled at Francine. 

"Evidently, something unusual has called him away," 
I said. 

She nodded, and played with her handkerchief. 

"At any rate, he is under promise to be here this eve- 
ning," I urged. 

"Yes, Mr. John." 

"Well, try and live until then, Francine." 

She smiled without heart. 

"It is very strange," she murmured, and walked up 
the stairs, endeavoring to appear unconcerned. 
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But the pretense was poor. Francine was miserable. 
She could not disguise her unhappiness from me, although 
she might dupe others. I had always been intimate with 
the child's heart. 

Later in the day I saw Ann in her room. She did 
not look at me as I entered. Her face was averted, and 
she sustained this position until our interview closed 
Francine sat by her side, and was there when I left 
Her presence I understood thoroughly. It circumscribed 
the limits of my conversation, and precluded any refer- 
ence to the events of the previous night. But why should 
Ann confess fear? Why should she erect a barrier be- 
tween us and the discussion of the secret which — at least 
in part — was our common property? I thought she 
looked ill, drawn about the mouth, and weary. Yet she 
was restive, and constantly indulging in slight nervous 
movements. Her hands clasped and unclasped each 
other a dozen times. She smoothed her hair, and drank 
frequently from a dish of warm milk. As I was going 
from the room I mentioned the probability of Bramwell 
Moore calling that evening. 

"Will you come down into the parlor, Ann?" I asked. 
"The change might benefit you." 

"No." 

"She is still ill, Mr. John — still most weak," exclaimed 
Francine. 

"Ah, that is true. But it is proper that some message 
be delivered to the young man. Shall I " 

Ann interposed. 

"There will be no need to do that " 

I hesitated for her to finish the sentence. 

"He will not call to-night," she said drowsily. 

So Francine was doomed to an additional disappoint- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

TERE was no purpose to be served by my remain- 
ing in the house. I had assimilated something of 
the general restlessness. A curious sense of de- 
pression had settled on me, accompanied by an under- 
current of strange, indefinite excitement. I had resource 
to my customary remedy, and started on a walk. I pro- 
gressed at a rapid pace, through the fast-deepening gloom 
of evening, making my way toward Peter Blanchard's 
public house, 'The King George." I noticed an unusual 
number of lights twinkling in his bar parlor. The night 
promised to be cold and raw, and I quickened my steps 
toward Peter's beacon of fierce comfort. When I came 
within about two hundred yards of the inn I saw that 
it was crowded.' An animated group of people clustered 
round its doorway, and I discerned a number of human 
shadows thrown against the blinds of the parlor windows. 
As I jostled my way through the group in the doorway, 
I recognized quite a score of country folk, farm-hands, 
carriers, and the like. There was a certain seriousness 
in every face, as though one and all were absorbed in 
hearkening to some story of extraordinary interest. 
They were talking in excited whispers, and not a few 
appeared disposed for argument. As I entered the inn, 
I caught the word "murder." I turned quickly toward 
the speaker, an old man in a coarse check suit, who was 
employed by Sam Rimm, the horse-dealer. 
"What did you say?" I asked, stopping short. 

105 
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"I say, Mr. John, it's the foulest murder o* the last 
ten years," he replied, forgetting to touch his hat 

I did not stop to prosecute inquiries here, but marched 
straight into the parlor. Here was a further assembly of 
the better-class individuals from the neighborhood. They 
sat in a wide half-circle, with their beer-mugs before 
them on tables, while Peter Blanchard, from his chair 
in the chimney-corner, led the general conversation. At 
my entry, he broke off abruptly, and called to a boy for 
my tankard. 

"What's the matter, Peter?" I asked, advancing to the 
counter. "What's all this talk about murder?" 

The man stared at me in open-eyed astonishment, 
and my question produced a general silence. I had only 
to look round to see a dozen stupid faces gaping at me 
as though I was the eighth wonder of the world. 

"Why, don't you know, sir?" cried a countryman. 

"Haven't you heard, Mr. John ? " inquired Sam Rimm, 
the horse-dealer. 

A dozen such questions assailed me at once, and I felt 
my temper rising. It is difficult to appear foolish with 
equanimity, even before the most vulgar persons. I blew 
a trifle of froth from my tankard, and surveyed the group 
sternly. Nobody vouchsafed a syllable. 

"Now," said I, "inform me what has happened. I don't 
care who narrates the story, but don't all speak at once. 
Somebody said somewhere that there is confusion in 
many tongues." 

This speech was received in silence, which was broken 
at last by the barrel-bellied old man, Sam Rimm. 

"You're joking us, Mr. John," he spluttered in his 
husky voice. 

"Not at all, Sam. Tell me what has happened. 
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What's all this talk about murder? Has there been a 
murder ?" 

"There has that. I thought everybody in the country 
knew as much by now." 

"I'm behind the times, Sam. Who's been murdered ?" 

Before Sam could answer, Peter Blanchard took up 
the thread of the conversation. 

"A customer o' mine's been murdered, Mr. John," he 
said impressively. "A man who's been lodging here for 
the last week and more. I pointed him out to you — a 
foreigner by birth, but " 

I caught hold of the edge of the counter for support. 
One word rose to my lips, and I lent it an interrogatory 
emphasis. 

"Garianni?" 

Peter nodded, and the other occupants of the room 
wagged their heads in chorus. 

The ale-tankard slipped from my hand and fell with 
a clatter to the floor, and the frothing liquid was spilled 
in all directions. 

"Murdered!" I ejaculated, in a dazed fashion. 

'That is the word, sir," answered Sam Rimm. 

"But by whom?" 

"There's none as can tell at present." 

"When, then, when?" 

"Even as to that, Mr. John, we can't say." 

"But his body — the fellow's body ? How was it found 
—discovered ?" 

"It was found this morning, Mr. John." 

"Where?" 

"In a clump o' bushes, way out by the Ruslet Road." 

I turned to Peter Blanchard, and extended my hand. 

"Tell me all about it, Peter. Don't stand there and 
gape." 
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Peter cleared his throat. 

"Well, it's like this, Mr. John : Garianni left this house 
about half-past eight last night, and never came back, 
although I waited up for him until past twelve. The 
next thing I hear is that a young man named Will Bar- 
tholomew, going to his work this morning, came across 
a dead body in some bushes, tumbled fair over them, so 
to speak. He was scared half out o' his life." 

Peter paused importantly, and the chorus gave a grunt. 

"And it was this man Garianni whose body was 
found?" 

"Yes. He was dead from a pistol-wound. There was 
a black hole in his forehead, and blood dried all over his 
face — all over his face." 

"And it had run on his clothes. Mr. John," chimed in 
the chorus. 

"You recognized him easily?" I asked. 

"Easy as wink, sir." 

"But who is responsible for this act? Who, in the 
name of the Almighty, shot the man ?" 

"Nobody knows as yet, Mr. John, but it's thought we 
shall get the scoundrel fixed." 

I wheeled round on Peter in an instant. 

"Thought! Thought by whom?" 

"The law officers." 

"You have sent to Everbury, then — to the town?" 

"Why, this young man Bartholomew aroused all the 
neighborhood. He ran screaming to old John Bawtree's 
farmhouse. Before noon, Mr. John, I tell you, Mr. 
Bittern had arrived from the lockup at Everbury." 

"And where is the body, Peter?" 

"At Bawtree's farmhouse, for the present, Mr. 
John " 

"Aid this Bittern— the officer? Where is he?" 
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"Everywhere and anywhere, Mr. John. I heard from 
one of his young men, not an hour ago, that papers have 
been found on the dead man's body that's a'most sure to 
bring his murderer to justice." 

Here was another pause. I steadied myself. 

"P-Please give me another half-pint, Peter, before I 
go. This is awful news — awful!" 

"You say true there, Mr. John. And to think that 
only yesterday he was sitting alive and well in this very 
parlor — just where Sam is now. Treating everybody, he 
was, too. Always free with his money — too free, as I've 
said at times, God forgive me! — and always the gentle- 
-man. A bit masterful, perhaps, but always the gentle- 
man." 

"Something o' a mystery about him, though, Peter," 
said Sam. 

"Ah, well, he had his troubles, no doubt, same as all 
poor mortal creatures." 

I did not prolong my stay long after this, but hurried 
out into the open air. So Garianni was dead — had been 
murdered, and his body found ! Papers had been found 
on him — important papers, Peter Blanchard said. What 
would result from the reading of these papers? Where 
was the leather pocket-case that he had worn about his 
neck? In the hands of Bittern, probably, and its secret, 
whatever that might be, now common property. The 
gravity of the situation could not be overestimated. The 
issues involved were tremendous, the possibilities appall- 
ing, and of all this I had complete knowledge. Yet I re- 
member, as I limped as speedily as possible toward The 
Farm, noticing the vast peacefulness of the somber night. 
At that moment the funereal grandeur of the scene struck 
home into my heart. I remember also saying to myself: 
"After all, this is but an episode. To-night it is, and 
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will be to-morrow, an affair of great moment. The hap- 
piness of many lives is involved in the solution of its 
mystery. But to-night's horror will pass, as also the 
tribulations of to-morrow." 

As for myself, I could do little one way or the other. 
I was not young enough to think of battling with the 
tides of destiny, but none are too old to be submerged. I 
shrugged my shoulders, and even laughed. After all, it 
was, I said, merely an episode, as is all life ; for I believe 
that the whole story of eternity is purely picturesque and 
episodical, the world still being an episode continued in 
another. It is all very like those old Arabian tales where 
one history springs continually out of another, and about 
as unnecessary and more confusing. Life lacks the ro- 
mancer's definite scheme and the poet's justice. So I 
thought that night when Peter Blanchard told me of 
Garianni's murder. 

I walked onward toward The Farm, and as the slow- 
oozing smoke from its immense chimney-stacks came 
dimly into view, like melting vapor against the dark- 
ened skies, I saw two men trudging abreast before me 
up the road. As I drew nearer to them I noticed that 
both wore heavy slouched hats. A huge cudgel was 
tucked under the arm of the shorter man, a clumsily 
built fellow, who rolled like a seaman in his walk. Hear- 
ing me approach, he paused and glanced over his shoul- 
der, but did not actually stop. He wore a red waist- 
coat, and his neck was muffled up to the chin in a woolen 
scarf. Presently I came up with the pair, and although 
in no way enamored of their looks, wished them a civil 
good-night. 

"Good-night to you, sir," grunted the short man, and 
then, quickening his pace, drew level with me again. I 
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stopped dead at once, with my back to the hedge, and 
confronted the pair with every show of resolution. 

"Are we on our way, sir, to a place they call in these 
parts 'The King George* ?" gruffly inquired the short 
man. 

I pointed with my stick to the blurred shadow of the 
ale-house, which was still just faintly apparent. 

"That is the house," said I. 

"The place we seek, sir," put in the taller fellow, in a 
somewhat womanish voice, "is kept by a fellow, Peter 
Blanchard." 

"That is the house, then. Have you business there, 
may I ask ?" 

The taller fellow laughed in a high treble and shuf- 
fled his feet. 

"We seek " he began. 

"Be quiet, Woodsley," put in his companion peremp- 
torily. 

"As you wish, Mr. Bittern," answered the fellow called 
Woodsley, and shrugged his shoulders. 

"I see," said I sweetly, to the short man, "that I am 
in the presence of Mr. Bittern, from Everbury." 

"You are, sir, you are." 

"The law-officer, I believe." 

"The same, sir ; but how the devil did you know ?" 

"My good sir, you are pretty widely known in most 
parts." 

I raised my hands to heaveg. 

"I am glad you are among us now, Mr. Bittern," I 
continued, in a lofty strain. "It rejoices me to see you." 

"Why, sir?" inquired the thief-taker, in slightly modi- 
fied tones. 

"Because, Mr. Bittern, we have great need of your 
talents, great need." 
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The man laughed gruffly in his throat. 

"Do you reside in this neighborhood ?" he asked. 

"I am Mr. John Bulmer, at your service. I live at 
The Farm yonder. . . . But pray allow me to accom- 
pany you a few yards toward 'The King George.' There 
are two roads, and one may well take the wrong one. 
If you will order a bottle of wine from Peter Blanchard 
at my expense, I shall be obliged, sir; Peter's wine is 
excellent." 

"You're very civil, sir, very civil; I thank you," re- 
plied Bittern. 

The three of us then walked on together, and before 
we reached the two side-roads, I had dipped my fingers 
into a greasy snuff-box produced from Bittern's waist- 
coat pocket. The thief-taker exchanged jokes with me. 
We had become the most intimate friends. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

WHEN I entered The Farm I heard sounds of 
commotion. I groped my way into the kitchen, 
which was all in shadow, save for a lurid semi- 
circle of warm light cast by a dull glow from the fire. 
Jenny was cowering over the blaze, and weeping dis- 
tractedly, and Francine stood by her side. 

"What will come to us, Miss ?" wept Jenny. 

Francine made no answer. 

"Oh, God save us, Miss !" cried out Jenny, "and all of 
us be good women- folk. Oh, God save us !" 

I seized a candle from the kitchen dresser, and, with- 
out speaking to either of the girls, ignited it at the fire. 
Then holding it aloft, I surveyed Francine and the dis- 
traught Jenny, whom I had never seen in such a con- 
dition before. Francine, too, trembled and turned from 
the light, her lips white with compression. 

"What does this mean?" I inquired. 

Francine continued biting her lips. Her face was like 
marble, but her hands quite palsied. 

"Don't speak," I whispered ; "if you cannot trust your- 
self, keep silent. Give me those salts." 

So strenuous was her clutch on the small green bottle 
that I had literally to force her fingers back. 

"Sit down," I whispered. "Be calm ; I implore of you, 
te calm." 

Meanwhile, Jenny's whimpering continued unabated. 
Suddenly she began to scream. Fearing the girl was 
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seized by a fit, I administered the salts freely, and splashed 
water in her face. In the middle of these operations, I 
heard Ann's voice crying from the top of the stairs : 

"What is wrong with you, Jenny ? Is it illness ? Shall 
I come down?" 

At that moment Francine spoke, though only in a 
whisper. In accordance with my request, she had sub- 
sided into a chair, where she sat leaning forward. 

"I cannot bear this," she murmured — "I love him too 
much. I cannot endure it — I will not!" 

Her words, which from the vacant expression in her 
eyes I knew found utterance involuntarily, clashed with 
Ann's call from the stairs. I caught the girl's wrist and 
shook her roughly. 

"Be yourself!" I cried; "keep your head, Francine, 
and remember your promise to me!" 

Then I plunged from the room, and saw Ann pausing 
on the middle of the stairway. She appeared slightly 
relieved on seeing me. 

"What is all this, Mr. John?" she asked. "Is Jenny 
ill?" 

Fortunately, by this time Jenny had quietened. 

"Nothing of consequence," I said to Ann ; "Jenny has 
simply been seized with fainting fits. The girl is not 
strong." 

Ann's eyes questioned me. She hinted at doubt, and 
hesitated between descending and a return to her room, 
ft was a question of curiosity and fright opposed to 
sheer bodily weariness. 

"It is very strange," said she, "Jenny has never been 
so before, Mr. John. But she is better." 

"I have told you so." 

"Could I do anything if I came down ?" 

"Nothing." 
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"But who called just now ? I heard the bell clang." 

"Nobody of importance. I don't really know myself. 
I was out at the time." 

"Well, send Jenny up-stairs. She will be better in her 
room." 

"So will you, Ann." 

"Oh, I am going up now. I only heard the noise, and 
wondered what was happening. I was asleep at the time, 
and it startled me." 

I watched her retrace her steps, thinking I had never 
seen her look so ill. Her dark hair was loose, and she 
was enveloped from the neck downward in a loose, slate- 
colored gown, which may have accentuated her pallor. 
Certainly, she looked then the very ghost of her former 
self. Her face was white up to the hair, but the eyes 
were dark with restlessness. They seemed to hunger for 
the peace of sleeping. It looked that new light radiated 
from her face, a light that, although it flickered wanly, 
cast a great shadow. When she had gone, I returned 
to the kitchen. Jenny was fast recovering so I drew 
back to the door, beckoning Francine. The girl rose 
slowly from her chair, and followed me into a little room, 
mostly used by myself, at the extreme end of the outer 
passage, and facing the kitchen staircase. I went in 
here, carrying a candle, and pushed a chair toward Fran- 
cine. Apart from this chair and stained table, of which 
the fourth leg was broken and dependent on a stack of 
worm-eaten Latin tomes — that no one had read for gen- 
erations — for support, there was no furniture in this 
room, although a quantity of rubbish. It was one of 
Oblivion's little antechambers, where disused old things 
lie forgotten beneath the dust. Heaps of ragged books 
were here, a few broken ornaments, scraps of ironwork, 
and a cracked mirror. The lead-rimmed little window- 
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panes were thickly grimed, and the fire-grate choked witfi 
dust and ashes. Jenny had expressed a belief that at 
some time or other I had said I wished nothing touched 
in the room. This superstition was very popular with 
the wench, as it seemed certain, and I did not disturb it 
by pronouncing the curious anecdote a fabrication. 
Strange to relate, Jenny had believed so resolutely and 
for such a duration of time that, from her very adher- 
ence to this faith, truth had been manufactured. I would 
not now have had an item in the old room disturbed or 
cleaned. This incident is suggestive. Beliefs may make 
truths, and, if this be so, no martyr has died in vain. I 
like to think of this, because it conserves all the multitu- 
dinous afflictions of dead zealots. Their spilled tears 
were then not in vain. If this belief be true, a white 
drawn shudders up from the midnight of nothing, and 
our spirits fly to the bosom of a Jesus made from the 
twilight of our personal lamentations, the cravings of 
our hearts. 

Francine made a strange figure amid such surround- 
ings. She refused the chair I offered, and stood by my 
side. Before speaking, she glanced over her shoulder 
at the door, and I closed it. 

"You need not be afraid of me now," she said, though 
speaking spasmodically. "I am calm — quite calm, I do 
assure you, Mr. John. I shall not give way again." She 
spoke without her ordinary sharp, incisive gestures. Her 
hands were clenched, but hung straight down by her 
sides, and there was almost hauteur — in Francine! — in 
the high poise of her head. 

Every moment I saw her more of a woman. 

"I can trust you, Francine," I said; "I know what- 
ever happens, you will be brave. Now, tell me what is 
the cause of all this fuss and noise." 
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She leaned one of her delicate arms on the dust-covered 
mantelshelf, and answered in a subdued tone, as though 
in awe of the very words : 

"Two law-officers called here, Mr. John, just before 
you came in." 

"Yes, Francine." 

"And they asked for Bramwell." 

"For Mr. Moore?" 

"Yes— for Bramwell." 

"What was their errand, child — what said they?" 

"The elder of the men told us that a horrible murder 
has been committed in the neighborhood." 

"Well, so much I know, but what has that to do with 
Bramwell Moore?" 

"They desired to ask him some questions." 

"What questions?" 

"They did not say that, Mr. John, but— oh !" 

She was about to break into tears, yet steadied herself. 
There was resolution in her mien, and a certain authority 
entirely new to one hitherto either pleading or playful. 

"I must know what it all means," she continued, in a 
stronger voice. "Why has Bramwell not seen me to-day? 

And after last night — after — after Oh, you know, 

Mr. John, you know all about it ! Why has he not been 
here?" 

She flung her queries at me in angry tones, that im- 
plied I knew a great deal more of the matter than I 
confessed. Francine was insistent, as is every woman in 
love, and also suspicious. 

"What is the use of asking me these questions ?" I pro- 
tested. "I know no more than yourself." 

"Ah! is that honestly true?" 

"Honestly true. I am in absolute ignorance as to where 
Bramwell Moore is, and I have no knowledge of what 
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has prevented him seeing you to-day. But from what 
I already know of this man, I am certain it is something 
serious." 

Francine showed contempt. 

"As if / did not know that," she crowed. "Oh, I tell 
you something horrible must have occurred — something 
that we should never dream of; something— but there I 
We know nothing." 

She paused, and beat her hands impatiently together. 

"And then, why should the law-officers think that he 
knows anything of this awful murder? Tell me that, Mr. 
John. Why should they? What made them come here, 
hunting — yes, hunting for him?" 

The girl was gradually working herself toward frenzy. 
There was a possibility of another scene. 

"Calm yourself, Francine," said I, holding up my 
hand. "Please allow me to speak." 

I put both my hands gently on her shoulders, and 
looked squarely down into her eyes. I did my best to 
be impressive. 

"Listen, Francine," I resumed in even accents. "You 
have asked me a number of questions which I am as 
unable as yourself to answer. But if I can't solve your 
riddles, I can give you advice. Now, I am as certain 
•as one can be of anything that Bramwell loves you as 
honestly and as devoutly as man can love woman. I saw 
this almost before you. You also inform me that you 
return this affection, that you cherish as deep a passion 
for him as he does for you. Very well ; so far, so good. 
But words, remember, are as cheap as wind. They 
count for very little. What I want is for you to sub- 
stantiate your statements." 

"You want me to prove my love for Bramwell ?" 
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"That is my meaning exactly. Are you capable ol 
this?" 

"I will try." 

"You promise that?" 

"Yes, Mr. John, even if I have to suffer." 

"Love's the guardian of suffering, Francine. You 
know what I mean : the one 'brings the other out/ intro- 
duces her to our polite world. Well, you know love, so 
be prepared for the companionship of suffering. What 
I am going to ask you to do — and I ask in the name of 
love — is bound to entail suffering." 

"Ah, be swift, Mr. John. Please tell me." 

"Simply this : That you do not attempt to communicate 
with Bramwell Moore. Also, that you keep your love for 
him a secret. Also, that you keep a brave heart and a 
good spirit. Whatever happens, you must not get ex- 
cited. Try and forget yourself and comfort others. 
Will you do these things ?" 

"I will try, Mr. John." 

"With all your heart?" 

"Yes, I will try with all my heart." 

"May God help you." 

"God will help me, Mr. John. God will help us all. f 
shall ask Him to-night." 

There was an extraordinary tenderness in her voice, a 
tenderness of strength. In her speech there was neither 
parade of resolution nor assumption of gallantry, nor 
any loud affirmation of faith in the wisdom of God. But 
the faith was there, secure in her breast ; it palpitated in 
every throb of her heart ; it spoke from her face. On her 
white, simple gown there glittered an old Breton gem 
that Edward, my brother, had given her, and above it 
was a crucifix. Beneath the heavy-colored clusters of her 
hair her cheeks were delicate as wax, but her eyes shone 
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with a warm luster. The ancient dust-laden chamter, 
with its heavy, blackened beams, broken furniture, as- 
sortment of rubbish and woven cobwebs, was as a dark- 
ness that makes more prominent a light. I felt her 
youth, acknowledged it even in the bitterness of my 
heart. She was young and near to God, her most inti- 
mate counselor ; for, believe me, the children come to us 
bright from the bosom of Christ, and are dimmed by 
every day of living. 

Little more was said at that time on either side. Ann 
called to Francine, and she left me in response to the 
summons. 

Shortly afterward I went to bed. About four o'clock 
in the morning, having been unable to sleep, I arose, 
washed, dressed and crept down-stairs. It was bitterly 
cold, and knowing that the fire in the kitchen seldom 
went out, I determined to sit there and warm myself. 
My expectation was more than justified. The kitchen 
fire was blazing, and every pot and kettle threw back 
lurid reflections. I was astonished to see such a fire 
burning at this hour, and thought it both extravagant 
and dangerous. Nevertheless I was glad of the warmth, 
and drew a small wooden stool near to the blaze. I sat 
looking into the fire for over an hour, when all at once 
something bright caught my eyes among the cinders on 
the hearth. At first I conceived it to be a piece of tin, 
and then thought that it might be silver money. Finally 
I seized the poker and raked it out. It was a metal clasp, 
fitted with a lock, and while looking at it I was conscious 
of a strong smell of burnt leather. I turned the lock 
over and examined it more closely. Round the inner 
rim were charred edges of burnt leather. This was the 
clasp belonging to that pocket-case which Garianni had 
worn round his neck when alive. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

IT was not until the next evening that I found an op- 
portunity of conversing alone with Ann. Francine 
had gone out, taking Jenny with her. Ann still re- 
mained a voluntary prisoner in her room. During the 
whole day she had eaten nothing, but had had all the 
reports concerning Garianni's murder brought to her by 
Jenny, who, it seems, had been the first to inform her 
of the tragedy. 

The room, when I entered, was half-dark, and she sat 
in one of the high old wooden chairs, her back toward 
the door. She was looking into the fire, and the flames 
shed a warmth upon her face. She started on hearing 
me enter, for I did not knock, fearing she might refuse 
me admission. 

"Did I frighten you, Ann ?" I asked, closing the door. 

"Yes, you did startle me, Mr. John. I'm nervous, 
indeed I am ill. I have no wish for conversation." 

"Nevertheless, there are some things that must be 
said," I answered, and sat down by her side. 

"This is not kind of you, Mr. John. If you have any- 
thing of urgency to say, you may say it, now that you 
are here," she replied, shrugging her shoulders in a 
manner that she had caught from Francine. 

She leaned well forward in her chair, sat in a huddled 
attitude, one hand supporting her face and screening it 
from me. All the time she looked into the fire, but her 
eyes were dull and without any of their customary flash 
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and sparkle. She seemed to me, and I observed her 
closely, a woman grown old out of her time. 

"Where's Francine ?" was her first question. 

"She has gone to the village." 

"And Jenny?" 

"Gone with her." 

"So — so we are alone in the house?" 

"Exactly ; that's why I came up here. Our conversa- 
tion must not be open to interruption. I am not going to 
fence with you or elude the issue. I shall strike straight 
at the heart of my subject. I am here to talk about this — 
this murder of Garianni." I watched her intently as I 
spoke, but she did not betray the faintest symptom of 
excitement. She remained as before, looking at her fire- 
pictures ; not a muscle of the face twitched and her eyes 
were quite expressionless. 

"Well," said she very slowly, "well, what is that you 
must say ?" 

"I have a few questions to ask, and the first one is, 
Did any one observe you that night with Garianni?" 

"No ; no one, so far as I know." 

"Good ; you met nobody ?" 

"Nobody ; nobody at all." 

She was answering me almost with indifference. Her 
attitude so astounded me that I was silenced. I wanted 
to arrive at some clear understanding with Ann, because 
a perfect knowledge, on either side, of the full facts of 
the case was a necessity if every one concerned was to 
be extricated from the dangers that must arise from the 
situation. Indeed, I knew that events had already as- 
sumed an alarming character in a certain direction, but 
confronted by such obstinate reticence on the part of Ann, 
I judged it wise to conserve my knowledge. Before I 
told her my news I wished to know something of what 
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had happened between Garianni and herself before he 
met with his death. Yet it would be useless, I saw, to 
put a sequence of straightforward questions. You must 
either coax or bully a woman when you want her se- 
crets, and the latter has generally been adjudged the 
simpler plan. It is nothing but vain expenditure of time 
and labor to represent the urgent need of her sharing of 
frank and reciprocal confidences. One must be dynamic 
in method and excite emotion. I personally had hit on 
a dramatic project. 

I did not interrupt the silence for some time. I sat 
close to her, not speaking a word. The firelight flickered 
on her coldly chiseled face, and something of her bosom's 
whiteness was disclosed between the soft folds of the 
dressing-gown, and I saw she breathed deeply. So we 
sat, neither offering a syllable, while .the room gradually 
darkened. The darkness seemed to envelope her, all ex- 
cept the face, which was ashine with flame. The fizzle 
of the fire grew monotonous, and the little wooden clock 
had a low but regular tick. I believe verily that Ann 
had clean forgot my presence, when, with a sudden move- 
ment, I took the clasp that had belonged to Garianni's 
pocket-case from my waistcoat and thrust it into her 
hands. 

"What are we to do with that?" I asked. "It will not 
burn, and if found would be dangerous/' 

The glow from the hot coals made invisible any sudden 
pallor in her face, but her gray eyes with their fire-spots 
dilated and her lips shut. She held the clasp at arm's 
length for a moment, fascinated and wonder-struck. 
Then she swerved round toward me, clutching the clasp 
in her right hand, while her eyes, wide open now, 
flashed a defiant inquiry. 

"Where did you discover this? Where? Answer me 
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at once. Where did you find it ?' she cried, leaning for- 
ward until her lips almost touched mine. 

Now she was all animation. There had been no 
crescendo, but a swift uprising of tumult and tempest. 
Her passion, not voiced but palpable, broke upon me so 
suddenly that I was momentarily dumb. And my silence 
seemed to act like a goad and infuriate her. 

"Why have you no answer ?" she cried again, clutching 
me by the shoulder. "Speak out, spy, where did you 
find it?" 

"Among some ashes below the kitchen fire," I an- 
swered, drawing back. 

"Oh, you may make a pretense of being calm, but I 
know you have been spying on me. I know you've been 
sneaking round at my heels. I am no foolish girl ; I 
know it well. And I despise you for it; a woman hates 
a man who plays the spy. I hate and despise you !" 

This thrilled me. It is something to be hated. I was 
gratified to learn that at least in one human breast I had 
excited a profounder feeling than tolerance. Of course, 
Ann's hatred was merely emotional, and as such must 
dissolve and be forgotten. Yet at the moment it was a 
vital fact. I made no reply to her invective. I saw her 
to be afraid and was not sorry, but I was puzzled to 
know whether she feared for- herself or another. By 
discovering the clasp from Garianni's pocket-case I was 
put in possession of an important clue, and I had become 
a considerable factor in the affairs of Ann's life. She 
realized this, but I was curious to know in what direction 
she thought my suspicions were centered. This, of 
course, would determine her attitude toward me. 

When she spoke again it was in a slightly calmer tone. 

"When did you find the clasp?" she asked, alive to the 
importance of the discovery, but choking her anger. 
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"When? This morning/' 

"In the kitchen fire, you said?" 

"No ; it had fallen down into the ashes." 

"And the pocket — the leather pocket-case? Was that 
burnt?" 

"Yes." 

"You are sure?" 

"Perfectly. I searched the ashes, and finally raked out 
the fire. There was not a trace of the pocket-case. Noth- 
ing except the clasp which you have in your hands." 

Ann had put her questions in a sober interrogatory 
tone and I had answered in the same key. We might 
have been discussing the history of the poultry-yard. 
But now she flared up again. 

"I suppose now you must needs know who flung the 
thing into the fire?" she exclaimed. "Well, I will tell 
you and save further trouble. I did it. There! I've 
told you. Make what you like of the information. Do 
what you think best. The truth you know. / took the 
pocket-case from Garianni and burnt it. Do just as 
you like." 

"Ann, Mrs. Buhner," I pleaded, "I have not deserved 
such thoughts from you or from any one else within this x 
house. You have no right to conjecture that I shall do 
anything contrary to your interests." 

She laughed bitterly and struck the palms of her hands 
together, letting the clasp fall to the ground. I was down 
on my knees at once and groping for it in the dark, but 
before it was found I was obliged to stir the fire into a 
blaze. Ann's face was working pitifully. Her eyes 
looked wild, her hair was in great disorder, and there was 
something almost savage in her expression. The lower 
jaw had dropped and the teeth showed, while the lips 
were swollen. 
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"Against my interests!" she exclaimed. "You would 
do nothing against my interests. What twaddle, Mr. 
John!" 

"Twaddle, if you like, but the truth. Here I return 
the clasp ; take it." 

"So you would act in the interests of a woman whom 
you think to be a murderess?" said Ann, as she took back 
the clasp. "A murderess is the word, Mr. John; don't 
wince." 

Her eyes taunted me. They were hard, challenging, 
and defiant behind a glimmering suspicion of tears re- 
strained. There was a gurgle of miserable laughter in 
her throat, and when she had spoken she thrust the clasp 
between her teeth and bit it. Two tears, distinct and 
large, welling hot from the seething ferment in her 
bosom, ran down her cheeks. She bit at the clasp 
savagely. 

"You are mistaken, wrong — absolutely wrong," I cried 
out, springing to my feet. "I have not shown by word 
or deed that I suspect anybody of this crime." 

"But you do — you must!" 

"Before God I do not! I tell you I have no sus- 
picions." 

She caught at what seemed to her the thinly disguised 
meaning in my words like a fish rising to the bait. She 
was up in a moment and we were facing one another. 
Her right hand clutched at me fiercely and her hot breath 
was on my cheeks. She transposed with the ache of 
passion. Her eyes were tormented, and she was beautiful 
in all the tumult of terror, firelight still coloring her 
breast in flame. 

"Tell me what you know," she half-sobbed. "You 
think you know the truth. You have no suspicions, you 
say — no suspicions, but certainty ; eh ? — certainty ? That's 
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your meaning ? Well, out with it. Don't play with me ; 
don't — don't torture me with lies !" 

"All I know is soon told. Calm yourself." 
"Tell me, ihen. I will be calm if you tell me." 
"All I know I will tell you. A man named Bittern, 
a thief-catcher, called here last night with a confed- 
erate/' 

She shivered at every word. 
"When did they come?" she asked. 
"Last night. Their advent sent Jenny into hysterics." 
"But Jenny never mentioned this to me." 
"No, you were too ill. Jenny was wise." 
"But what was their errand ? on what pretext did they 
call? Tell me, Mr. John!" 

"They called to inquire after Mr. Bramwell Moore." 
"Oh — oh — God! But they learned nothing? You 
told them nothing?" 

"Most decidedly no. I had nothing to tell them — I 
knew nothing of Moore's movements, neither did Jenny 
nor Francine." 

"So they went away — they learned nothing?" 

"They learned nothing from us — but " 

"Yes?— yes? Don't hesitate." 
"Will you be calm, then ? Can you bear it ?" 
"Anything — I can bear anything. Don't be afraid." 
"You must be brave, then; you will need all your 
fortitude." 

"Speak I Oh, God! — speak; confess the truth! You 
madden me — you torture me! Mr. John, speak, do 
speak ; confess the truth — no matter what, tell me !" 

"Very well. Bramwell Moore was arrested this after- 
noon for the murder of Garianni. The news is every- 
where." 
She tottered, then collapsed, sank back a helpless hea$ 
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into the chair, and I could just see her lips move fitfully. 
Then the fire broke into ash and the last flame died 
down, plunging the room into darkness. Ann's face was 
hid from me, but I heard her start sobbing. 

"Oh, mother, help me!" she moaned — "mother, 
mother !" 

It was to me a remarkable cry at such a moment. Be- 
fore this she had only once during many years men- 
tioned her mother's name, and then with loathing and 
detestation. But she had given Ann birth, and no woman 
who has been a mother is wholly contemptible. Ann 
cried to her, because in the emotional stress of the mo- 
ment the woman's meanness was forgotten. Her cry 
was the voice of primitive impulse, and we are all primi- 
tive when we suffer. 

Gradually her sobs quietened in the dark. I thought 
I had better leave her — she would like to shed her passion 
in solitude — so crept as noiselessly as possible toward the 
door. But she heard the movement, and with a sud- 
den gush of weeping in her voice recalled me to her 
side. 

"Mr. John, Mr. John, don't leave! please don't leave 
me — hold my hand!" 

I returned and did as I was bid, holding both her 
hands in a strong, unwavering grasp. 

"Mr. John, I love him !" she murmured a few minutes 
later, whimpering her anguish; Mr. John, I love him — 
love him more than I can tell — with all my heart, all my 
soul and body!" 

It was her first verbal confession. "Perhaps," thought 
I, "in an hour's time she will be sorry she said 30 much." 
We act on emotional impulse, therefore we regret. The 
action remains in its consequences, but no emotion is sub- 
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stantial. They pass from us as easily as vapor, and the 
profoundest dwindle fast. 

I left Ann soon afterward, and on the stairs I passed 
Francine, who, it seems, had been in the house over half 
an hour. Her eyes were red and swollen, but she did 
not speak. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

LATE that night I was startled Sy a knock at my 
bedroom door. Hastily gathering up my papers I 
flung them into the desk, but not before the knock 
was repeated. I ran to the door, unlocked and opened it. 
Ann was standing outside on the landing, clad in nothing 
but her bed-gown. My surprise must have been visible, 
but^nn offered no remark. 

^May I come in, Mr. John?" she whispered. "I must 
talk to you. Don't be afraid, I am quite calm now — quite 
calm and self-possessed." 
'- I closed the door gently after she had entered. 

Ann walked straight to the bed and sat down on it 
Her manner betrayed neither excitement nor the faintest 
realization of our odd position. I myself felt restrained, 
and rather awkwardly trimmed the candles and removed 
the remainder of my papers. Then I sat in my chair by 
the desk — the candles had been placed on a side-table, so 
that I could see her face plainer than she could see mine 
— and confronted my visitor. 

"Is Francine asleep?" I inquired, biting the brush of 
my pen. 

"Oh, yes, long ago." 

"Be very quiet or we shall wake her." 

"What does that matter?" answered Ann. "We have 
other things to think about " 

Her voice, imperceptibly to herself, was rising on an 
impetuous note. My hand went up and signaled quietude. 
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"Consider," I whispered, "do consider. Suppose Fran- 
cine or Jenny were to hear! What would they think?" 

She stared at me frankly, oblivious to my meaning, 
and I felt myself crimson to the hair. To place the can- 
dles near to Ann, after all, showed a creditable fore- 
thought. I was hot with shame, humiliated and de- 
pressed. The contempt of women for myself had never 
been more forcibly demonstrated than by Ann's inability 
to recognize that there was aught incongruous or out of 
place in her being discovered in my bedroom. The truth 
I had always known, but at this moment it was driven 
home into my breast with a lightning thrust. And Ann 
was not an isolated instance. Her conduct was common 
to her sex. Any other woman would have behaved in a 
precisely similar fashion — Jenny the servant, or Francine. 

"Well?" said I, drawing in a breath, "what is it you 
have come to talk about? Explain what you require 
me to do ?" 

"I simply want to know what you intend doing," an- 
swered Ann, sinking her voice in the interest of the sub- 
ject. "Something must be done. We must act — you and 
me — we must — must " 

"Plainly speaking, we must save Bramwell Moore from 
the gallows ?" 

A sort of spasm — a mere twitch, perhaps — passed 
across her face. The last word had touched her with 
sharp edge. It conjured up for her at once the actual 
extremities of the man whom she loved. 

"Yes — I suppose — yes, that is the bold truth and we 
may as well face it," she said deliberately; "I shall not 
be of much service to him, shall I, if I begin by being 
afraid of words ?" 

She finished with an odd little laugh and bit hard oa 
her underlip. 
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"Well," said I, "we can do nothing, practically nothing. 
In the morning I take the first coach to Everbury Town/' 

"You do? Oh, thank God! But I knew you would 
help me. I was certain of your assistance, Mr. John. 
You have always been my friend. God bless you !" 

She had sprung from the bed and advanced toward 
me, her gray eyes glistening and her arms outstretched. 
We rise to the shadow of hope like trout at the angler's 
fly. Ann came near me and slid down upon the old tat- 
tered rug that was spread before the fire. Her brown 
hair fell about her in a silken cloud and she looked 
young. 

"You are going to save him — you will save him, won't 
you? On my death-bed I will bless you — by God Al- 
mighty I will — if you do this thing for me !" 

Hope and fear were blended in her face, and her voice 
vibrated with the tremulous passion of a supplicant. My 
gravity, I think, gave her assurance. She saw in me, 
because I was serene and cold, an earnest of power that 
justified faith's renewal. Her aspect touched me beyond 
all words. Tears were near my eyes and my voice 
faltered. 

"I promise you," I said; "I promise you that Moore 
shall be saved." 

"You promise that?" 

"Most solemnly." 

"Gracious God be thanked! Oh, may He bless you 
for ever and ever and ever! Don't mind my tears— oh, 
I must laugh! Don't mind me— don't mind me! I am 
half-distraught." 

She fell upon her knees and pressed her warm lips 
upon my hands. She kissed them again and again, 
smoothed them against her wet, hot cheeks, and wiped 
them with her hair. It was for her a moment of de- 
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lirium, and an awful confession of her love's mad, riotous 
intensity. She was Bramwell's slave : his, body and spirit, 
blood and soul. For him she would have abased herself 
into the very dust, have fondled swine, and kissed a 
leper's face. Witness her action ! 

I staggered to my feet and sent the chair with a back- 
ward blow crashing into the desk. But neither of us 
heard the noise or reflected on the eventuality of it having 
aroused Francine and Jenny. 

I looked down on Ann as she squatted on the rug, 
disheveled, palpitating, and I understood for the first time 
something of a woman's love for a man. She believed, 
in me because her heart throbbed out the tune of the 
belief. Suffering deeply, she had wasted. The face was 
pinched, and beneath the eyelids and around the moist, 
tremulous mouth were traced the hard pencilings of a 
sleepless grief. Yet with her cloudy hair and moving 
bosom she was young. Half the disquiet was eagerness 
radiated from hope. My promise, uttered in a manner 
of solemn assurance, that Moore should be extricated 
from his terrible position, had broken like sudden sun- 
light from the darkness of her tormented passions. So 
she sat on the hearth-rug and laughed and wept. Her 
breasts swelled out with strong, blissful pulsations. She 
experienced all the precipitous gush of natural rapture. 
But the next moment the pendulum of her emotions 
swung back heavily; there was a dark reversion in her 
thoughts ; once more she became quiet. Her face clouded 
with doubt, and again there was a harassed break in her 
voice. 

"But how can you do this ?" she questioned. "Tell me 
how? How do you propose to fulfil your promise ?" 

"I shall not tell you. That is my secret." 
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All the weariness was coming back to her, the vacancy 
to the eyes, the hard compression to the lips. 

"Oh, you would not play with me, Mr. John, would 
you? You would never be so cruel as to make me hope 
and then " she began again in a sighing monotone. 

"What I have undertaken to do shall be done," I 
answered, interrupting her. 

"But how— howf" 

"There is only one way that I can see at present." 

"And that ?" 

"Is my secret. The method I shall keep to myself. 
After all, what is it to you ? You are only interested in 
results ; the rest can be of no interest/' 

"But it is, it is 1" cried Ann, curious at my impatience. 

"Not a bit. But it is no business of yours anyway." 

She got up slowly to her feet, came and stood near 
me, calm now — most appealing. I was leaning against 
the bedpost with my arms folded and my chin half-way 
behind my neckcloth. A mirror — cracked like the sallow 
spirit of its owner — hung on the wall opposite, and in it 
was reflected a long, irregular, one-sided face, diffusing 
a poor light like an old lantern. The hair was ruffled, 
and the lips, always twisting downward toward the left 
corner, were set hard. It was an unlovely picture, yet 
myself. 

"Why do you look like that, my dear friend?" pleaded 
Ann. "Why do you speak so harshly to me? Surely 
we should be kind to one another at such a time, and 
learn to bear with one another's faults and grievances? 
Surely " 

I burst out laughing in the middle of her conciliatory 
prattle. 

"That is enough," said I — "eh, more than sufficient. 
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Make yourself easy. Young Moore shan't be hanged. 
I make the promise again, and I mean to keep it." 

Her eyes followed me as I crossed up and down the 
square, windy room. She stomached my words, greedily 
fed on hope, until she was approaching an attitude at 
once kindly and benign toward life and its affairs. In 
this humor, of course, she was anxious to make some 
apology for momentarily doubting my ability to fulfil 
the task I had undertaken. 

"You must forgive me," she began, "if I did not seem 
to believe you, dear friend. I do believe you, Mr. John — 
I do, indeed. Really, I'm hardly responsible for what I 
say or do. Just think — just try to think — how I have 
suffered! But that's foolish, isn't it? because you can't 
possibly understand. When a woman loves as I do, 
there's no half-measures; it's all hell or heaven for her 
ever afterward. It's been hell for me up to now. I 
have been burning " 

"And been happy in the flames," said I, making a 
grimace. 

"No, not happy, Mr. John, only " 

"Only, in spite of your sufferings you would not like 
to be transported to a heaven where you were denied 
Bramwell's love." 

"No, I would not — that's true enough; but, then, that 
would not be heaven." 

She smiled blandly at me, as one who has made the 
deciding point in controversy. Leaning forward she took 
my hand, held it for a moment in her warm grasp, and 
nodded good-night. Her look reposed in me a perfect 
and absolute trust, but such confidence was purely emo- 
tional, and I did not expect of it great stability. I went 
with her to the door, but before opening it there rose up 
in me the long-restrained passionate wish to tell the truth, 
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and either blast or illuminate the entire situation by re- 
lating Bramwell's professions to Francine. As things 
were, Ann's private bliss was all folly and pitiable self- 
deception. Yet, had I the stamina to make such an 
avowal or to grapple with its consequences? To narrate 
a truth is an easy matter ; to reconcile the pupil with the 
revealed fact is a task of greater magnitude. Again, how 
would such a declaration affect Francine? When two 
hungry creatures are caged together and there is only a 
sufficiency of meat for one, the eventualities are not 
agreeable. I knew that when a man is blind and happy 
it is a sin to breathe light into his eyes, and I hesitated. 
But the currents of my blood flowed swiftly at that mo- 
ment of parting from Ann, and I was obliged to say some 
part of what smoldered in my heart. To-morrow I 
should be in Everbury Town, Ann remaining here with 
Francine. Two people walking in darkness and deprived 
of a guide have a habit of working each other mischief. 
I must say something ; at least test the woman's constitu- 
tion, and discover whether she had the vitality to bear 
the truth. 

"One moment," I whispered, my hand on the door, 
"just one moment before you go. I have a question to 
ask you." 

She held back and watched me in concern. 

"What is it, Mr. John?" 

"Listen a minute. I have made you a promise." 

"Yes." 

"And I will keep it. Bramwell shall be extricated from 
this trouble. I will deliver him back to you whole." 

"God bless you for it! -God bless you!" said she, 
clasping her hands. 

"Are you sure that is wise ? — wise, I say ?" I growled 
out 
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"Wise?— wise? Mr. John " 

"I say again, are you wise? — are you justified in call- 
ing down God's blessings on my head because of my 
promise? Are you sure — now answer me truly — are you 
convinced in the depths of your own heart that Bram- 
well Moore will make your life happy? Do you know 
that he loves you ?" 

While I had been speaking she had been very earnest. 
Her brows had contracted, and I could see she was puz- 
zled as to the true meaning of my questions. But when 
I reached the last words and put the query, "Do you 
know that he loves you?" all her doubt was dispelled. 
A smile broke out on her poor lips — her eyes had a 
wistful compassion. She was complacent, yet pitied my 
absurd lack of faith. 

"Do I know I" she echoed in a trill ; dear God, he asks 
me if I know !" 

She grew sterner on second thoughts, outraged at my 
disbelief. 

"I say to you," she continued, "that no woman ever A 
( lived who had such knowledge of a man's love as I } 
\ have." 

She was near me, and her voice had sunk away to 
the faintest whisper. She had all the grim look of tragic 
ecstasy. 

"He did it for me," she said — "for love of me he shed 
a man's life-blood ! Now I've told you all." 

Long after she had gone I sat dumb and abstracted on 
the bed. The burden I had assumed was growing to 
tremendous proportions. By what means could it be 
lightened? To whom could I look for assistance in the 
accomplishment of my task? Perhaps even God would 
intervene and show a way through the darkness. It is 
not yet too late for a miracle, and it was possible that 
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Divine wisdom might solve the dark riddle of this tragic 
episode. But this was vaporing — a mental wash-back 
from too strenuous tides. We are all very interested in 
God, but that the sentiment is reciprocated I have yet to 
learn. 



CHAPTER XX. 

\XT THEN I arrived in Dunnington, I found the town 
\A/ smothered in a thick gray fog. Lanterns were 

* * lighted and cast watery gleams through the 
humid smoke. Dark forms threaded the fog, some carry- 
ing torches, and on all sides I heard the hoarse shouts 
of carriers and market-men. A cold sleet that had fallen 
earlier in the day had hardened on the streets, a fact that 
rendered pedestrianism in the highest degree dangerous. 

I stood for quite half an hour in the yard of The Red 
Bull Inn, watching the scene, fascinated by it and 
amused. Dunnington at work in the darkness is an ex- 
traordinary spectacle, and only the exigencies of my visit 
dragged me from the inn-yard. A dense fog always ex- 
presses for me the soul of cities and large towns. I do 
not like to see the toil and moil of thousands mocked by 
pure sunshine. The darker the scene the more dramatic, 
and had I my way I would plunge the town in an inces- 
sant fog. It is the proper environment for all squalid 
habitudes. It drapes ugliness with mystery and makes of 
man a fleeting shadow. And in big cities there is always 
something to hide, something that we must only adum- 
brate and not portray in all the nakedness of truth. In 
the town, I can fancy St. James's Walk as grateful for a 
fog-veil as Bridewell or the Borough. 

When I had eaten something at the inn I went in 
search of Mr. Bittern, escorted by a youth from the yard, 
carrying a large lantern, who whistled all the way and 
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kicked his heels together. I found Bittern intent on a 
game of cards with a company of friends, but the thief- 
taker very pleasantly promised me a pass into the lock-up, 
and also gave me the name of Bramwell's attorney, for 
the young man had not been slow in seeking legal aid 
and protection. Refusing to join Mr. Bittern and his 
friends over their cards and hot grog, I, still accompanied 
by my guide with the lantern, hastened after Mr. Cor- 
ney, the attorney. I soon found his house, not a stone's 
throw from the prison, situated at the extremity of a 
blind alley and adjoining a chandler's shop. 

Corney himself was at home and received me in a sort 
of shabby parlor that had at least three doors to it. A 
wash-basin, soap, and water stood in the corner, half- 
concealed by a screen, and facing Corney's desk sat a 
young woman, scratching with a spoiled quill on parch- 
ment paper. She was tawdrily dressed, and a great num- 
ber of cheap ribbons hung from her bodice. There were 
rouge spots on her cheeks, while the lids of her tired- 
looking eyes were heavily inflamed. The room was lit by 
two candles, and in front of the young woman was a 
flask of raw spirits, and near it a bunch of heather in a 
water-glass. I found Corney, in person, a man of arrest- 
ing personality. He had a square, red face, a pair of 
gray eyes, in which there was a glide or cast. His gray 
hair was cropped close to his head. His large under- 
lip protruded, and he smiled frequently to exhibit, I 
think, a set of enormous teeth. He had a sharp incisive 
manner of speaking, but the lower tones of his voice 
were guttural. While he spoke to me he stood in front 
of the fire, dressed in a pair of tightly fitting black 
shorts and a greasy waistcoat. 

I explained the nature of my business and asked his 
opinion of the case. 
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"The case will never go to the trial," he answered. 

"You think it will be dropped ?" 

"I know it will. Mr. Bittern cannot push the charge, 
the evidence is so slight." 

"But why did he make the arrest, then?" 

"Because Mr. Bittern lost his head, sir. In a case 
that has aroused popular excitement he frequently does 
this sort o' thing — arrests a man on the hope that some- 
thing will turn up against him. Don't he, Matty?" 

The young woman nodded. 

"I've known it more than once, father," she remarked. 

The interview in this strange office did not last more 
than half an hour. Corney had every fact at his finger- 
ends, and was well satisfied with Bramwell's prospect. 
When I left him, I went out assured at heart that the 
prisoner would be released. 

That evening I despatched to Ann a long letter ac- 
quainting her with the hopeful aspect affairs had as- 
sumed, giving all possible details, and begged her to 
conserve her courage and faith. Bramwell would soon 
be a free man, I assured her. After this I penned a little 
note to Francine. I reminded her of the promise she 
had given me to be silent on the subject of her heart's 
passion. I thought of remarking that her assurance of 
BramwelPs love should be a guarantee for her bravery, 
but could not bring myself to pen the words. How 
could I assume that Bramwell loved her? If it were not 
so, should I be justified in stimulating so cruel a delu- 
sion? It would be feeding her heart's hunger on the 
wind. I was as a man in the dark, afraid to move for 
fear of stumbling. The confines of the whole business 
was boundaried by contradictions, and everywhere inci- 
dent was at variance with character. Seeing this, I wrote 
as little as possible to Francine, who by this time must 
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know the full position of her lover. But was he in fact 
her lover? I sent my letters by the coach, and then re- 
paired to my bedroom, where by my order a fire had 
been lit. Here I sat late into the night. The city was 
marvelously quiet at this hour. Men slept and the city 
slumbered. In the quietude I strove to take a more com- 
prehensive view of the problem, but found no solution. 
In the first place, I had myself heard Bramwell Moore 
swear to Francine that he loved her. He was a young 
man, as I have said, of the most stalwart character, who 
would sooner think of cutting his throat than deceiving a 
woman. Yet on the very night of his avowal to Fran- 
cine he — according to Ann, also a truth-teller — had given 
indubitable proof of a passion for her. She actually 
claimed that he had murdered Garianni because of this 
love. Again I say that the facts, as they were at present 
revealed, were irreconcilable with my previous knowl- 
edge of BramwelTs character. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ON the next day, in the company of Mr. Corney, I 
saw Bramwell in the lock-up. In the dim light 
of the gray stone cell he looked aged and worn, 
but he squeezed my hand with his old iron grip, and en- 
deavored to appear cheerful. He looked a very hand- 
some, keen-eyed fellow, but was growing a short shaggy 
beard. 

"God will not abandon me," said he ; "my innocence is 
my strength." 

He spoke in all sincerity, but I saw a decision in Mr. 
Corney's eyes. 

'This charge is wicked and absurd," continued Bram- 
well. "Christ knows I have no such sin on my soul." 

"You must trust to us to establish your innocence," 
said I. 

"I trust God," he answered. 

The attorney and I looked at one another and were 
silent. It was useless to argue or discuss matters of 
business with a man like Bramwell, and we were both 
for retiring. As I said good-by, however, I caught in 
Bramwell a more human aspect. 

"Take my love to Francine," said he. "You did not 
know that I loved her, but " 

"I did," I answered. 

"You did, Mr. John! Who told you?" 

"Francine." 

"And is my darling very unhappy?" 
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"She is very brave." 

"Thank God ! Thank God ! But I might have known I 
I am glad to hear it, because the thought of her is like 
a pain here." 

He smote his breast, and a tear twinkled in his eye. 

"She loves you and believes in you. Be content," 
I said quietly. 

"Good-by, Mr. John — good-by, Mr. Corney. Tell her, 
Mr. John — oh, you know what to tell her! I can't find 
the words, but you understand." 

As we left the lock-up, Mr. Corney whistled a lively 
air. 

"It's a good thing that our friend won't have to go 
before a judge and jury," said he, offering me his snuff- 
box as we stood for a moment in the courtyard. 

"Why?" I asked. 

"Cant always tells against a prisoner. They don't 
like it, and they don't believe in it. One of my clients 
was a past-master at the game, and ever since his day 
the prisoner with a religious turn of mind has always 
been subject to suspicion." 

"The best thing Bramwell can do is to keep his mouth 
shut," said I. 

"The very best. If we have any clap-trap, I'll fling 
up the damned case. The whining lay is played out, sir; 
however, I'll see the young man is instructed." 

I parted here from Mr. Corney and returned to my 
inn. 

In the evening I went to the playhouse, and saw a 
poor farce and a poorer tragedy. It does not show a 
callous disposition toward the occurrences of the present 
hour. On the contrary, it is rather a sign that the mind 
is not observed by self and the accidents of a day. In 
this manner I can believe stories of a soldier who, march- 
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ing into battle, was disturbed by the color of a beggar- 
woman's hair, and of another who confessed, absurd as 
it may seem, that on the verge of conflict he thought of 
nothing but the characters in a story he had read years 
before when a boy. Part of our mental scene is the 
swinging of the pendulum, the constant recordance of 
little interests among great. It is the little things that 
clutch the heart, and it is merciful that we can love and 
think on matters immaterial to ourselves. But we seldom 
put our private pains to sleep for long. Actuality wakes 
us, and makes no apology for the shaking. 

When I left the playhouse I walked toward my inn, 
and passed Mr. Corney's door. It opened and I saw a 
woman come out into the street. I should have known 
the figure, cloaked and muffled though it was, among a 
thousand. It was Ann ! She had not seen me, and was 
walking away. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

MY astonishment at this sudden, and as yet unac- 
countable, appearance of Ann in Dunnington 
surpasses all expression. But I kept sufficient 
wit to dash after the receding figure as it turned down 
past the lock-up toward the High Street. When I had 
caught up with her I touched her lightly on the arm. 

"What on earth brings you here, Ann?" I exclaimed, 
as she turned round. She showed some confusion, and 
went white for a moment. Naturally her astonishment 
was as nothing to mine, as she knew me to be in Dun- 
nington, and in likelihood to be found on the environs of 
Corney's house. Still, the hour was unconscionably late. 

Rapidly regaining her composure she affected to laugh. 

"Ah, I thought I should meet you," said she, "but I 
was calling at your inn in the morning." 

"What brought you here?" I persisted. "What has 
brought you to Dunnington ?" 

"Not here, Mr. John — I can't talk here in the streets; 
come to my lodgings." 

"Very well," said I, and looked round for a coach. 
To find one we were obliged to walk back to the play- 
house. Once, as we passed under a street lantern, I 
looked at Ann. Her face was thin, the circles beneath 
her eves had swollen and were of a darker hue. The 
woman was scourging herself with emotions. This is 
the worst of all whips, for the stripes it leaves bleed in- 
wardly. There was a vacant stare in the eye that posi- 
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tively frightened me, but perhaps the general wanness of 
her appearance was rendered artificially prominent by 
her large black bonnet and somber clothes. The neck 
of her cloak almost touched the bonnet, and peering out 
from this, her harassed face seemed small and shriveled. 
She appeared so ill and miserable that I could not help 
reflecting on the possibility of her early death. If she 
were to die, it would certainly open life for Francine, and 
she herself might be spared much additional ache and 
sorrow. But after all, if we were to think in this strain 
we could wish no one alive. Every coffin benefits some 
one, even if it be only its maker. 

At last we found a coach and drove together toward 
Ann's lodgings. I propounded a sharp series of questions 
to her on the way. 

"When did you arrive in town?" I asked first. 

"Only — very early." 

"Have you been anywhere except to Mr. Corney?" 

"No. I have been waiting at his house for hours. He 
was out on BramweH's affairs, and visited him at the 
prison." 

"I was with him." 

I made the confession, because I supposed Corney had 
already told her I had been with him to the prison. But 
in this I was mistaken. Ann swung round in the coach, 
and her hand sought mine in a convulsive grip. 

"You were there? — you saw him? Tell me what he 
said? I am so glad, so very glad you saw him! How 
did he look ? Is he very, very unhappy — my poor Bram- 
well ! Tell me everything — every little detail, Mr. John. 
I must hear all about it." 

I regretted now my speech. Ann was thrilling at my 
side with concern and impatience. She hungered fet ^Jssa- 
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slightest detail of the interview. The woman's love had 
so mastered her that even pride was forgotten. 

"Bramwell is as well as can be. He is courageous 
also," I said, "and sure of proving his innocence." 

I had my eye on her as I said this, but she betrayed 
no surprise that he should profess innocence where she 
had to me acknowledged him guilty. 

"Yes, Mr. John,- he will be saved — he shall be," she 
whispered. "But tell me how he looked." 

"As he always does, a strong, handsome fellow." 

Ann drew closer to me than ever, and the whisper 
grew fainter and more intimate. 

"What message — what did he tell you to say to me— 
what message did he send ? I must hear what he said." 

Her face was quite close to mine, and in the dimness 
of the coach like a white shadow. The fire-spots in her 
eyes were alive and bright; she took one hand from ray 
arm. There was entreaty in her voice and she caught 
her breath in a sharp catch. I looked away from her 
out at the dismal thoroughfares. I heard the dull rhythm 
of the coach-wheels. 

Ann's left hand was dragging at my arm. 

"Tell me what— all that he said— all that he sent me!" 
she pleaded. 

When I looked at her again I lied, but my voice had 
an honest ring. 

"He hoped you were brave. He sent assurances of his 
love. The thought of you has been to him, he said, like 
a pain at his heart. That was all." 

Her grip on my arm relaxed, she sank back in the 
coach and covered her face. 

"My darling, my darling! If I could only see him, if 
1 could only once touch his dear lips! I have never 
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kissed him yet, never. I wish I could ! I want to touch 
him, to hold him in my arms — here," she murmured. 

She swallowed my lie, drew it deep down into her 
bosom, where it was a healing balm. I gave it to her 
as the gentlest opiates to promote slumber, but when I 
saw the smile on the face of the sleeper, I was ashamed 
and sorry. I had told a lie, and the dream that had 
grown from it was a lie. Could I justify to myself this 
falsehood I had uttered ? Had I been wise or even kind ? 
I had made her poor soul a little happy for the moment, 
and that was something. 

"Now," said I, "as I've answered your question, you 
must answer mine. Tell me, did you get my letter I 
despatched last night ?" 

"No." 

"How was that? You said you did not reach Dun- 
nington until this morning." 

"It was very early morning, Mr. John." 

"Then you were traveling at night? Whatever for? 
You could do no good by coming to Dunnington at such 
an unearthly hour." 

"Ah, you don't understand. I was so wretched, so 
harassed and wretched, that unless I had made some 
move, Mr. John — undertaken some action — I should have 
gone mad. I could not possibly stay down at The Farn\ 
alone " 

"Alone? Francine is there!" 

"Yes, of course she is, but — well, Francine is very 
cold lately. I cannot talk to her." 

"But tell me what was your real object in coming 
to Dunnington ?" I asked again. 

She paused before replying, and I finally repeated the 
question. Ann sighed, but seemed loath to speak. 

"I hardly know myself," said she at last, easing her 
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weary body in the corner of the coach and looking 
straight ahead. "All I know is that I had to. I could 
trust nobody but myself." 

"So you distrusted me, after the promise I madfc you 
the night before last? Your faith is not very stable," 
I exclaimed, with bitter emphasis. 

"It's all very well for yon to talk like that, Mr. John: 
it simply shows you don't understand. I did not — I never 
have distrusted your intention. It was the ability I 
doubted." 

"Oh, I see ; and you thought where I failed you might 
succeed ?" 

"I think a woman who is in love can do almost any- 
thing. We make up to the possibilities within us. It's 
rather frightening at first to discover all that one can 
do. It is rather foolish of me to talk like this, Mr. John, 
because you can't possibly understand, but " 

"Oh, proceed. I am wishful to learn," said I. 

"Well, I want to make it plain that I trust you more 
than any friend I have in the world." 

"Why did you not then leave the matter in my hands?" 
I inquired. 

"Because, as I told you, I thought you had over- 
estimated your powers. While you were with me, so 
calm and confident, I was certain you would be suc- 
cessful. But after that, when I was alone, when I 
thought it all out, all sorts of doubts came rushing in. 
I saw that I dare not trust you — the risk was too great." 

By this time we were approaching my inn, and the 
coach slackened down. 

"Anyhow, I suppose Corney has satisfied you that 
there is really no cause for alarm ?" I said. 

"I have satisfied myself." 

Ann was lodging over a wheelwright's shop, not half a 
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mile from the inn where I was staying myself. In the 
morning, Ann breakfasted with me in a little private sit- 
ting-room, very shabby and not scrupulously clean, but 
brightened by a cheerful fire and some old portraits. It 
was after this meal that Ann enlarged her confidence in 
me. It was the first time that she ever referred to her 
life prior to meeting my brother, and what little she said 
caused her pain. We were both very serious and sitting 
over the fire, and for a considerable time hardly uttered 
a syllable. I could see Ann was thinking, by the settled 
gravity of her face and the composure of her hands. 

"You're very quiet to-day," I remarked. 

She glanced up at me, vacant-eyed, and only caught 
the echo of my words. 

"Yes. I was thinking, John," she admitted. "Dun- 
nington always makes me think." 

"You lived here, I think, didn't you?" I said, stirring 
the fire — "I mean, before you met my brother ?" 

"No, I lived in the town of which Dunnington re- 
minds me, many miles from here. I was born and bred 
in London. All my girlhood was spent there — working 
there. What a time it was ! Slavery, bodily and mental 
slavery !" 

She got up suddenly, pushed away the chair and 
leaned her elbows on the mantel-shelf. 

"I bear the traces of that time now," she continued in 
a monotone, speaking as much to herself as to me. "You 
know a face is like wax, John, and easily takes an im- 
pression from the world's signet. I look older than I've 
any right to do now, and it's hard now because I want 
to be young. Just look here." She disarranged a part 
of her brown hair, and, stooping, showed to me that it 
was streaked with gray. Here and there gleamed a 
thread of fine silver. 
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"You look surprised," continued Ann, "but you 
wouldn't be, if you understood just half of what I went 
through. All the growth was crushed out of me. I had 
to work for my father. If I hadn't suffered so much I 
should never have married your brother. I never loved 
him, and I'm not going to pretend I did now. You knew 
that." 

I nodded. 

"But I respected him, and always shall. He was the 
first man who never tried to injure me, for then I was 
in the market, and all men took it as a personal grievance 
because I would not play the harlot. 

"At least, that was my experience. But Edward was 
different to that. He married me and gave me a home 
and peace, though he knew I could not love him. He 
was a fine fellow, when you come to think of it, and one 
you don't meet often." 

"I often wondered," said I, gently, "how you could 
be content to live so quietly in the old farmhouse, after 
spending so many years in the town. Didn't you feel 
the monotony?" 

"Monotony, my friend! It was like heaven to get 
away from all the rush and worry of that place. To 
know some one cared for you and guarded you. I shall 
never forget the thankfulness with which I laid my head 
down on the pillow that first night at home." 

She paused, and there was a slight glisten in her eyes. 
I was looking right into the shadows of her heart, and at 
that moment touched the pulse of her autumnal beauty. 
All her grace and charm, before indefinable and open 
only to the most nebulous description, was discovered 
in the fact that she had suffered. There is a certain 
beauty which is made out of hunger and tears. Now she 
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began to recollect herself, to wear the veil again and 
brush aside tormenting memories. 

"Well, it's foolish to ponder over the past," said she,' 
sitting down once more, and smiling with an assumption 
of cheerfulness. "We have enough to make us sad and 
weary without reverting to things done and half-for- 
gotten/' 

"That's true, I suppose," I agreed, "although I believe 
there is a certain vague pleasure in pondering on past 
sorrows." 

"That's only for a man," answered Ann, shaking her 
head. 

When she had put on her bonnet and cloak, I plucked 
up courage to ask a bold question. 

"Ann," said I, "you have told me a great deal to-day, 
a great deal that you never told me before. Tell me 
something else. What makes you love Bramwell?" 

She was pulling on her glove, but stopped. The mere 
mention of his name whitened her face. 

"Really I can't understand it," I added, "I freely con- 
fess my ignorance. Bramwell is certainly a handsome, 
good-living, deserving young fellow, not a bit better or 
inferior to a thousand others of the same class. He's 
neither clever, original, nor profound. 

Ann smiled broadly, almost a happy smile, and lean- 
ing on the chair fixed her eyes on the fire. 

"John, I am surprised at your small discernment," she 
said, still smiling. "Whoever heard of a woman loving 
a man because he was clever and original ! How absurd 
you are ! But you ask me why I love him, and I don't 
know that I can really tell you. Yet I think I can — I 
think I can explain a little. I never met a man like him 
before in my life. He's something different from all the 
others I ever knew. He's nobler, he's younger, younger 
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in heart, and better. It's only girls who think vice in a 
man attractive, not women who have suffered and lived 
hard. I love him because he's a simple good fellow; 
that's one reason, and because he makes me young again 
— brings back to me little feelings and thoughts that are 
really a girl's ; that is another reason. And then I love 
him because — because I'd die for him, because he's come 
to be part of me, and because the sight of him is like a 
light to me — yes, like a light, and the merest touch, the 
slightest, a joy. There! I can't explain — I can't even 
suggest what I mean. I love him because of something 
here, something deep, a pain and a sweetness in the 
heart." 

Tears ran upon Ann's glowing cheeks, but she smiled 
and laughed a little, almost happily. 

"After all, John," said she presently, wiping her eyes, 
"I've told you nothing; I mean I've given you nothing 
that can be called a reason for my loving Bramwell. But 
I don't think we can really ever tell these things. We 
can repeat our thoughts " 

"Some of them," I interjected. 

"Oh, no, all ! It's easy to repeat thoughts, but feelings 
are so different — they can't be explained." 

"A feeling," said I, "is really a thought too deep for 
utterance." 

"Perhaps," answered Ann, growing more subdued 
each moment, "perhaps; but then thoughts come and 

I leaned toward her and shook my head. 

"And feelings?" I queried; "don't they come and go?" 

"Not all," replied Ann, with earnest emphasis. "I 
should doubt my own existence if I believed that. Love 
is eternal, let people say what they will. It is eternal." 

"So the poets tell us," I remarked. 
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"The poets !" snapped out Ann; "what do they know 
of love? What can they know?" 

"A great deal, I should imagine, from their writings." 

"Then you are mistaken," answered Ann loftily. "The 
poets are always singing about love ; they tell their little 
secrets. If they had loved deeply they would have been 
silent. What sort of a man is it who makes a business 
out of his heart?" 

I allowed her to continue in the same strain for some 
time without interruption. It was good for her that her 
thoughts should be diverted even casually from the 
gloomy contemplation of her own griefs. She did not go 
back to her love for Edward. She felt the inadequacy 
of speech, and her very inability to realize in words a 
semblance of her emotions discovered to me clearer than 
anything else the strength of her heart's promptings. 
Nothing should transcend verbal expression, nothing 
that has had existence; but we are as yet only stam- 
merers, and much is still unsaid. 

It was Ann's first passion, but peculiarly tenacious, be- 
cause she was old enough to be full grown, set and firm 
in spirit and soul, as well as bone and body. What her 
heart scribbled now on the pages of her destiny she 
would never revise. Nothing would be blotted out, 
nothing rewritten. There was a perfectly sane convic- 
tion in my mind that should she know anything of what 
had passed between Bramwell Moore and Francine, she 
would destroy herself from sheer inability to sustain life. 
Having no children, there would be no further obliga- 
tions to existence. 

It was late before she returned to her own lodgings. 
The next day we were both at home again in The Farm, 
having traveled together. The first thing Ann did was 
to read that letter I had written to her immediately after 
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my first interview with Mr. Corney. In this I narrated 
the essentials of what Corney had said. I repeated his 
expressed opinion that the prosecution of Bramwell 
would collapse from lack of evidence. Ann reread the 
letter several times, and I noticed she appeared puzzled. 
At last she tore up the letter and threw it into the fire. 

"I am stronger than you think," said she enigmatically. 

"Please explain. No, really, I don't understand you." 

"My dear deceitful John, of course you do. But I 
suppose you meant it kindly." 

"Meant what kindly, Ann?" 

"Oh, you know." 

"Honestly, I'm in the dark as to your meaning/' 

She scrutinized me and became more explicit. 

"Why, I mean this letter you wrote. You thought it 
would quieten me, didn't you? You supposed I was not 
strong enough to hear the truth. I know you meant it 
kindly." 

I did not directly answer her, being now perplexed 
myself. The obvious conclusion I drew from her re- 
marks was that the contents of my letter differed ma- 
terially from what had been told her by Corney himself. 
To whom was the man lying? After this I endeavored 
in every possible way to know what had passed between 
herself and the attorney. I did not succeed. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

IT was a chill December morning when I stood outside 
the Court of Assize. Sleet fell and the pavements 
were wet with sodden snow. A small group of peo- 
ple had gathered outside the court, and here and there 
was an official in uniform. Gradually the small group 
swelled into a crowd. The common people jested and 
laughed together. Strangers spoke to one another as 
they shivered on the cobblestones and exchanged opinions 
on the trial. I noticed a general air of fraternity. Noth- 
ing consolidates the masses like a murder ; their common 
interests are awakened and their private feuds laid aside. 
Old enemies become friends, and drink together over 
gruesome details. On this morning the favorite topic 
of discussion was the state of Garianni's brains as dis- 
covered by the youth Bartholomew. Lips smacked, re- 
lating the literal effusion of blood. The women had 
brought their babies. It was possible a glimpse might 
be caught of the prisoner, when the babies would be 
held up high. When they grew older they would pretend 
to remember this spectacle, granting that Bramwell had 
been hanged. With the masses there's more divinity in 
the hangman's rope than any crown or coronet, and all 
who have been brought into the most transitory contact 
with a murderer enjoy a reflected glory. 

When at last I entered the court I found it crowded. 
The people were generally of a better class than those 
outside, but there was the same gloating morbidity in 
every eye. Only the barristers, clerks and officials ap- 
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peared unconcerned, and this was largely affectation. 
Mr. Corney was standing in the well of the court, and 
nodded, to me as I entered. He wore a flower in his 
coat and looked confident and good-humored. I sat down 
on a corner seat on one of the back benches, feeling cold 
and miserable, and, I will admit, in a certain way awed 
by my surroundings. I looked at the iron-railed dock, 
the jury-box already filled, and the judge's chair. The 
morning was so dark that a couple of gas-jets had been 
lighted. Every one was shivering with the cold, blowing 
on fingers and rubbing hands. I was numbed to the 
bone, but the quietest man in the court. My brain was 
full of dim reflections that passed like escaping vapor. 
Yet the strain of the last few weeks had lessened. There 
is a period when one ceases to suffer, to vex the mind 
with vain cogitations and the employment of a time of 
passivity when one is content to endure, watch and wait 
As I sat in the dimly-lighted court among the whispering 
crowd, I thought less, and felt less, than even before or 
since Garianni's murder. The tremendous issues in- 
volved in the cause to be tried, which had been before so 
clearly visualized for me, lost all definite outline. My 
realization of Bramweirs position, its horrid possibilities, 
and the anguish it had entailed, already became blurred. 
My perception of the many cruelties at work in the lives 
of Ann, Bramwell, and Francine was blunted. I was 
resolved into spectatorship and became a person who 
watched a play. 

Silence ! 

There was a hush, a sudden suspension of whispered 
talk, and the judge entered. He was an exceedingly tall 
old man, bent at the shoulders, and seemingly infirm. But 
his complexion was fresh and his eye cheerful. His 
whole appearance was imposing, wig and robes lending 
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dignity to clean-cut, aristocratic features. It was very 
hard to think him a lawyer. He had the sweetest voice 
of any man I ever heard speak, and a gentleness of man- 
ner that was sad. A sort of expectant thrill ran through 
us all when Bramwell was brought into the dock, a half- 
uttered exclamation seemed to break from every one's 
lips. People stirred in their seats, the women especially, 
and strained their heads. Bramwell fixed his eyes on 
some spot above the jury-box, and never glanced at the 
crowd. I did not catch his eye until the trial was almost 
ended, and by this time I knew every button on his coat. 
He bore himself decently, stood straight and quiet, and 
indulged in no affectation. His beard had grown full 
now. It lent strength and age to his face, but could 
not hide a deep anxiety. That the man had suffered and 
was harassed now was evident. He did not dissemble, 
assume an unnatural tranquillity, nor affect unconcern. 
But his reserve was remarkable when one considers the 
purgatory of his position. I believe he prayed. 

The trial began. » 

The prosecuting counsel got on his gown, and out- 
lined his case to the jury. He was a short man, with a 
florid, freckled face, a watery eye, and the jaws of a fish. 
He had a harsh, nasal voice, and a dispassionate attitude, 
but his collocation of facts was masterly. I noticed that 
he disposed of them in an order that emphasized cun- 
ningly the allegations of the Crown. His speech im- 
pressed me. It was compendious and incisive. Yet it 
excited suspicion where before there had been none. 
Briefly embodied it was as follows : 

A man named Guisseppe Garianni had been murdered. 
He was an indigent foreigner, who during different pe- 
riods of his career had suffered imprisonment for feloni- 
ous offenses in Spain, Italy, and France. In F^nce hs. 
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became acquainted with the prisoner. The two quarreled 
over some private subject. This would be proved bj 
Crown witnesses. On one occasion the murdered man 
had been publicly thrashed in a Paris wine-shop by the 
prisoner. There was evidence to prove this. Evidently, 
then, there was animosity between the victim and the 
prisoner. However, on the former coming' to England, 
the first person he apparently sought was his old enemy. 
He lodged himself in the neighborhood where prisoner 
lived, and wrote to him, demanding or asking money. 
This, in the face of former enmity, suggested that the 
prisoner was in some way in the power of Garianni, else 
how could the latter hope to be advantaged by a visit to 
Marside ? Here, then, was a motive for the crime. To 
be more amply explicit, the broad suggestion of the 
Crown was that as Garianni held in his possession cer- 
tain information concerning the prisoner, and calculated, 
if published, to work the prisoner some material harm, 
the latter, to render such exposure impossible, and work- 
ing on the axiom that dead men betray no secrets, wil- 
fully murdered his enemy. The Crown was confessedly 
ignorant of the nature of this secret supposed to be held 
by Garianni. That a secret existed, it, however, under- 
took to prove. In support of this contention the follow- 
ing letter, found by the eminent Mr. Bittern in the breast- 
pocket of the prisoner's Sunday coat, was produced and 
read: 

"Dear Mr. Moore: You are very slow-witted, like most 
of the English, or you would have never written me such is 

four last letter. A letter of refusal is nothing to me, because 
know enough not to mind it All the bad tilings you say 
about me I laugh at It is you who have occasion to be afraid 
and not me, and this you will soon see. I am not here to palaver. 
It is in your power to obtain for me the money that is neces- 
sary. Do this and you hear from me no more. Deny me and 
vour plans are ruined." 
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The style of this epistle was directly at variance with 
Garianni's mode of conversation. I think it was studied, 
the simplicity affected, and the parade of frankness a 
blind. What little I had seen of the man sufficed to con- 
vince me that he was an utter brute, both cunning and 
desperate. 

Bram well's reply, also found on the murdered man, by 
the indefatigable Mr. Bittern, was likewise read to the 
jury. It said that Garianni's communication was not 
worth the paper it was written on, and described its 
author as a wretch of the vilest order. . . . "Why this 
violence? — For what reason this abuse?" naively in- 
quired prosecuting counsel. . . . 

Bramwell also professed absolute ignorance as to the 
meaning of the limits and threats in Garianni's letter, 
and rounded off his reply in these significant words : "If 
I meet you I shall flog you. Depart from this place for 
your own safety. As for writing me further, that is quite 
useless." 

After this the Crown dealt with the night on which the 
crime was committed. The prisoner lived in a small 
cottage, and his wants were provided for by an old 
woman domestic. This woman would prove that Bram- 
well went out quite early in the evening, and that he did 
not return until an early hour of the following morning. 
As yet it must be pointed out that the prisoner had made 
no effort to account for the manner in which he spent his 
time between his departure from the cottage and his late 
return. He was seen, however, between the hours of 
seven and eight, crossing a field about a mile away from 
"The King George" public house. He was alone and 
walking rapidly. A young drayman, named Jonathan 
Bagstaff, would swear to this. There could be no diffir 
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culty in identifying Bramwell with the man seen cross- 
ing the field, as he was well known to Bagstaff. 

In a final outburst of angry rhetoric the prosecuting 
counsel reassembled in comprehensive form the grounds 
of his case. He discharged fact after feet at the jury 
with the force of gunshot. He was exuberant in his 
promises. He would prove that the prisoner was at en- 
mity with Garianni in France. He would prove that no 
one in Marside but the prisoner had any knowledge of 
Garianni. He would prove that the prisoner mysterious- 
ly absented himself from all his friends on the night of 
the murder. He defied the prisoner to give any plausible 
explanations of his conduct on the night of the tragedy. 
In conclusion, this eminent man referred to the extraor- 
dinary qtiiesence of those parties engaged in conducting 
the defense during the preliminary proceedings. He was 
so loud and emphatic on this point that I suspected him 
at once of being uneasy as to the cause of Corner's 
suavity and silence. He asserted that such conduct 
amounted practically to an acquiescence in the charge of 
guilt; it clearly evidenced an inability to refute the 
charges made by the prosecution. 

All the time I hugged every loud affirmation to my 
breast as an additional cause for hope. I gazed round at 
the crowd of anxious faces around me and saw them all 
serious and impressed. They had been cold while the 
barrister recited facts and formulated a plausible hypoth- 
esis. But this final gush of grating eloquence wanned 
them. The torrid flow of words fired sympathetic sparks 
in the bosoms of fools. They -warmed against the pris- 
oner, who, together with those engaged in the "thank- 
less" task of defending him, "cowed, miserable, silent, 
and impotent, to rebut the charges made by outraged 
justice." It is a mistake to suppose that the crowd lend 
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tolerance to any but the brawler, and to this day even it 
is likely Falstaff would ride higher in the estimation of 
the populace than William the Silent, and Pistol draw 
more followers than any of the knights who lack a greasy 
tongue. The barrister knew this. If he was to win a 
verdict from the jury, it was necessary to shout. And 
although at first so studiously unimpassioned — by way 
of lending dramatic contrast — he brawled now with a 
splendid vigor. He deserved hirt eminence, having so -d/ 
just an estimation of the intelligence belonging to the 
juries before whom it was his vocation to plead. 

The machinery of the trial having been thus put into 
motion, witnesses were called and examined. Bittern 
and his assistant, surgeons, several persons from Paris, 
Bramweirs woman servant, and the men Bartholomew 
and Bagstaff, were severely questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned by the prisoner's barrister, a lean, sallow-com- ' 
plexioncd man with dull eyes, and a deep scar disfiguring 
the left corner of his mouth. He appeared both tired and 
contemptuous. His wig and gown were old and dusty, 
and he had the habit of flourishing a large red cotton 
handkerchief. From the French witnesses he drew some 
important admissions as to the character of Garianni. 
He also put it to the witnesses that the occasion of Gari- 
anni's thrashing at the hands of Bramwell in the Paris 
wine-shop had arisen out of a proposal of the former that 
Bramwell should assist in an attempt at fraud upon a 
family of English people who were lodging in the French 
capital. The witnesses neither admitted nor denied the 
suggestion. Some such thing had been rumored at the 
time, they freely acknowledged, but they were unable to 
absolutely affirm such rumors truth or falsehood. Bram- 
well's counsel wasted little time on Mr. Bittern and his 
assistant, beyond a few compliments, or the old 'woman. 
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servant But Jonathan Bagstaff gave him an oppor- 
tunity which he seized. 

Bagstaff, a stupid, flabby youth, pocky-cheeked and 
squint-eyed, had replied to the questions of the Crown 
in a manner of insufferable consequence. He showed 
an idiotic animosity against Bramwell, who had never 
by thought or action injured the fellow in his life. But 
this hostile spirit toward Bramwell, which Bagstaff 
shared with Will Bartholomew, the man who had first 
discovered the dead body, was easy to understand. By 
the accident of seeing Bramwell, on the night of the 
murder, crossing a field in the rear of "The King George" 
public house, Bagstaff, a scrub and a nonentity, had been 
marvelously exalted in the popular estimation. He 
tasted the potent wine of fame and felt giddy. Should, 
however, Bramwell be proved innocent of the charge, 
BagstafFs precious notoriety must break like a blown 
bubble. Hence, having already persuaded himself that 
Bramwell was guilty, he desired the jury to share his 
opinion. 

As soon as the Crown counsel sat down, Bagstaff, 
squinting more terribly than ever, turned round toward 
the prisoner's barrister, and surveyed him steadily with 
an impudent stare. 

"I suppose you thought the appearance of the prisoner 
in this field very suspicious?" asked the barrister, yawn- 
ing into his red cotton handkerchief. 

"Of course I did/' answered Bagstaff. 

"Why?" inquired the examiner, raising his eyebrows. 

The judge was looking keenly at the witness, who 
flushed, scratched his head, and hesitated. 

"Why?" asked the barrister again, and the judge re- 
peated the question. 

"Because, mister, I did." 
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This was the only reason Bagstaff had to put forward 
as an explanation of his suspicions. He was half an 
hour under examination, and nearly blubbered out of the 
witness-box. 

The case for the Crown closed. 

There was an interval in the proceedings of the trial, 
and the court adjourned. I was hustled and elbowed 
by the crowd out into the open street. On all sides 
people were surmising as to the line that would be 
adopted by the defense. As yet, this had not been dis- 
closed, and speculation was busy. Rain fell now heavily, 
but it was slightly warmer, and the snow on the ground 
had melted into grease and slush. Men, children, and 
women crowded round the railings of the court, unheed- 
ing the inclemency of the weather, and stared stolidly at 
the sooty walls of the grim-visaged building. Ragged 
boys passed among the crowd, selling oranges and 
lemons, and an old toothless crone vended ballad-sheets 
of the worst order. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MR. CORNEY had departed from the court when 
I inquired for him, and neither was his clerk, 
Hawkins, anywhere to be discovered. A dis- 
reputable-looking set of fellows lounged as usual in the* 
outer corridor, runners, informers, witnesses, clerks, etc., 
stinking of gin, snuff, and foul linen. Many of their 
patched and greasy coats were shiny with rain. The 
atmosphere was pestilential. In the middle of a group 
that had gathered near one of the doors, I caught sight 
of Matilda Corney, her ragged petticoats splashed in 
mud and her face wearier than ever. She was in close 
conversation with Mr. Jerry Caleb, the jailer, and the 
burden of their discourse ran on the proper victualing of 
some prisoner who had been brought to the jail over- 
night. 

"Matty," I said, "I am searching for your father. 
Have you seen him ?" 

"Oh, yes, he left here some time since." 

"With Hawkins?" 

"Yes, they hurried out together." 

"Well, Matty, where are they to be found?" 

"Wherever there's high liquor, Mr. John," answered 
Matty, and Mr. Caleb grinned his approbation. 

I said no more to this extraordinary young woman, 
but hastened out into the crowded High Street. Next I 
entered a small, narrowly built ale-house, where a large 
concourse of customers were eagerly discussing the pro- 
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ceedings of the morning at the trial, and ordered a glass 
of hot brandy and water. Horse-dealers composed the 
majority of those present. They gambled on the ver- 
dict, and odds were freely offered against an acquittal. 
I pushed out of the ale-house, and started at a rapid pace 
in the direction of the assize court, I imagining that I 
should be back there in less than ten minutes. I dis- 
covered I had made a mistake. The crowds had grown 
larger than ever, and were densely packed from one 
end of the High Street to the other. I saw my difficulty, 
and shoved into the throng, using my elbows freely, but 
to small purpose. I found myself firmly jammed against 
the door of an apothecary's shop. A brown-coated, 
rotund, farmer-like old man was shot backward into the 
pit of my stomach. It appears that the farther edge of 
the crowd had encroached beyond the court-railings. 
The law-officers were forcing them steadily backward. 
My position was becoming desperate, and I cursed my- 
self for ever having left the court. I jostled back into the 
crowd, pushed past some people, screwed round others, 
was insulted, and even roughly handled. I repeatedly 
shouted out that I had business in the court, but was 
answered with derision. At the end of half an hour's 
struggling I forced my way back out of the crowd, see- 
ing that it was impossible to reach the court through 
the High Street. An old man informed me that there 
was another entrance to the court in King's Alley. 

"Where is King's Alley, sir?" I asked. 

The old fellow pointed to the opening of a narrow 
thoroughfare at the corner of which was the very ale- 
house where I had drunk the brandy. Breathless, I 
dashed down King's Alley, and found myself at last in a 
small open square, paved with cobblestones, where on 
the right was the back entrance to the assize court. I 
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threaded my way through a maze of dirty whitewashed 
passages, thronged, as before, with the most horrid-look- 
ing creatures imaginable. The court was sitting, I was 
informed, and crowded to suffocation, but Mr. Corney 
should be apprised of my presence. 

I saw that every one was extraordinarily excited. Even 
gray heads seemed shaken out of their customary leth- 
argy. "Sensation," was written on every face. 

"What is the nature of the defense?" asked some 
one hurrying into the passage. 

"An alibi." 

The heavy doors opened for a second, and amid the 
breathless hush that followed, I heard a woman's voice 
rising strong and clear from the body of the court It 
was the voice of Ann. The doors had opened for Mr. 
Corney. The man was hot and flushed. He appeared 
irritable and nervous, but as soon as he caught sight of 
my dazed, bloodless face, he snatched me roughly by 
the arm. 

"Come on," he coughed, in a whisper, and dragged 
me, breathless, into the court. 

There was hardly an inch of standing-room, and I 
squeezed myself between a couple of clerks, just on 
the inside of the doors. Row upon row of stained, hard- 
set faces packed the court, and the air was stifling. All 
the candles were lighted, but the body of the court looked 
stern and gloomy beneath their yellow flare. The scene 
was at once tragic and squalid, but to me unforgettable. 
My brain hummed and my throat thickened, but my eyes 
were clear. Against the turgid background of silent 
humanity, two figures stood in dual prominence. The 
first was Bramweirs barrister, tall, angular, nervous in 
his movements, and in his long black gown like a huge 
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scr^gy bird flapping its wings. His back was toward 
me, and he faced the woman who stood motionless and 
erect in the witness-box. The woman was garbed in the 
style that leads Bridewell way. Her hips were padded 
high, and she wore a garishly striped under-petticoat, 
half-overhung with a light silk that was limp from the 
rain. The body of her gown was cut so low that her 
bosom was almost naked, and gay ribbons dangled from 
her sleeves and shoulders. The woman's thin cheeks 
were rouged and her eyelids stained. A heavy cloak 
was thrown across the rail of the witness-box. The 
woman wore a large ribboned-stringed hat, and these 
were tied in a heavy bow beneath her pointed chin. Her 
face was cold as marble and as white, save for the rouge 
spots, expressionless and ethereal. It was like a death- 
mask, rather than a face, only peaceful, the lips being 
quite colorless, and the temples were draped with smooth 
brown hair. The eyes were large, bold, and somewhat 
contemptuous. This woman was Ann. If she saw me, it 
was without recognition. My sight dimmed, the court 
and all in it faded into darkness and vapor, while Ann's 
face dwindled to needle-point. It seemed that blood 
was being pumped into my brain, and my heart swelling 
in my breast. I stood dazed and dumfounded, but 
thoughts flickered, fired, and went out in the darkness 
of my mind. Why was Ann here? To save her lover? 
How? By taking the onus of guilt on her own body? 

Possibly, but — but Out of the figure-like silence of 

the court, the hushed intensity of the crowd, came the 
sound of the barrister speaking. His voice had a low, 
melancholy cadence. He appeared to speak with diffi- 
dence, and halted between his words. 

"I must ask you, Mrs. Bulmer, to relate the occur- 
rences of that awful night— the night of the murder." 
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My heart pumped against my ribs like die beat of a 

drum. 

There was a slight pause that seemed interminable, 
and a hush of expectancy on every lip. The momentary 
silence was like the slumber of a sea, but quite dirge- 
less, without a sound. My eyes strained toward Ann, 
and I saw her lips open and shut again. Then, at last, 
her voice came forth, strong, monotonous, and devoid of 
inflection. A small white hand grasped the box-rail, and 
this was her only motion. A large ruby ring on her 
third finger glowed and sparkled like a crimson eye. It 
xascinated and absorbed me. While Ann spoke, I stood 
watching the ring. 

"Mr. Moore entered my house," she began, "some- 
where about five o'clock in the evening. I remember 
that it was an early twilight, and that candles had been 
just brought. He remained with me until past nine 
on the following morning." 

"In what apartment?" 

"In my bedroom." 

"Was he seen by any person belonging to your house- 
hold besides yourself?" 

"Yes." 

"Whom, then?" 

"My servant." 

"And her name ?" 

"Jenny Wilcox." 

"Is she here?" 

"Yes, she accompanied me." 

"When did this girl see the prisoner?" 

"They met three times." 

"On what occasions, Mrs. Bulmer ?" 

"Well, she was in the secret " 

"She knew of the assignation?" 
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"Yes. It was she who let Mr Moore into the house. 
The outer door had been barred, and I remember Jenny 
had trouble unloosening the bolts." 

"And the second time you say she saw Mr. Moore 
with you. When was that?" 

"Oh, much later, sir. She served us our sudper." /> / 

"Where was this meal served?" ' ' 

"In my sleeping-room." 

"This young woman entered, carrying your supper?" 

"Yes. Mr. Moore was in his shirt and breeches. 
Jenny raised her hands to heaven, and said it was sin- 
ful." 

Some one in the court sniggered quietly, but nothing 
broke the deadening silence. 

"And when did this creature of yours see the prisoner 
again ?" 

"She brought us a dish of tea in the early morning." 

"She saw the prisoner then?" 

"Yes; Mr. Moore lay on his side, but she saw his 
face." 

"And you swear solemnly that between the hours of 
five o'clock on the Tuesday afternoon and nine o'clock 
on the following morning the prisoner never left your 
side?" 

"I swear it solemnly." 

She went on to describe the clothes Bramwell wore, 
the things he said, his smallest action was recounted. 
The woman's invention was prolific. No detail was left 
to the imagination. 

"No," she said calmly, in answer to a question. "I did 
not sleep for a moment the whole night. He would not 
let me." 

She positively wallowed in the fierce joys of sacrifice. 
The lower she abased herself in the cause of her lover's 
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safety, the greater she exulted in her bosom. She never 
looked toward Bramwell, but I know she was glad that 
he saw her thus in the pillories for his sake, stripped of 
name and reputation, washed in foulness, but unashamed. 
Her voice was strong and convincing in its even tone, 
and as the lies came hot from her lips, her face had the 
cold purity of truth. I looked at Bramwell, and saw 
him paler even than Ann. His eyes had dilated, and 
were red round the rims, while the Adam's apple in 
his throat jerked up and down. The veins in his neck 
and forehead stood out with startling prominence. His 
hair was ruffled, and he clawed desperately at his beard. 
For the first time during the trial, no one gave him a 
look or thought. Every eye was fixed on Ann ; she her- 
self looked at no one but the barrister. Presently he sat 
down, slamming his seat, and then Ann slightly turned 
and swerved round toward the prosecuting counsel 
This man's face had reddened, and his great fish-jaws 
snapped out question after question. Ann must have sur- 
feited her soul on the bitter fruits of immolation. Insult 
was flung at her. She was exhumed and showed naked 
to gaping spectators. No detail was missed; from no 
possible ignominy did she escape. Her breast was pil- 
laged of everything sacred to woman, of everything 
save that one passion which had turned her blood to 
wine and had given to her body a strength and a martyr- 
dom. She hugged this one secret, and it sustained her 
during that dreadful hour. Her love was so great that 
she denied love. Her mouth played Judas to her woman- 
hood, betrayed it, sacrificed it on a cross of public scorn, 
but her heart remained masked. 

"You tell us that this man is your lover?" snarled 
her tormentor. 

"My lover!" exclaimed Ann. 
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"What! You tell us that you passed the night in 
his company, that he slept by your side?" 

Ann interrupted. 

"I suppose he might be styled my lover, in a sense," 
said she ; "but I never professed any love for him. That 
is no more love than for another man." 

The barrister's fish- jaws snapped, and he gazed round 
him in obvious bewilderment. He held a whispered con- 
sultation with a neighbor. While he was thus engaged, 
the judge asked a question. 

"The condition, plainly speaking, then," shouted pros- 
ecuting counsel, "was your prostitution." 

Ann's lips quivered. She nodded her head and smiled 
drearily. She was still imperfect in the self-assumed 
role of harlot. 

The barrister then asked her if she confessed to having 
led a generally immoral life. 

"Am I bound to answer that question, my lord?" she 
said to the judge. 

"You had better answer, I think,*' he replied, fingering 
a pen. 

"Well, I lived with a gentleman before I married," 
said Ann, seemingly reluctant to disclose shameful se- 
crets. 

"But since then?" 

"Since my husband's death?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh, no ; I have lived far away from the town." 

"Would you have me understand, woman," said he, 
in his gentle voice, "that you are a prostitute?" 

"I hope not that, my lord," cried Ann; "but " 

"But Continue your answer." 

"I was bribed, my lord. He offered me money that 
I needed. He made one condition." 
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"I believe/' continued prosecuting counsel, growing 
redder in the face with every moment, "that a young 
Frenchwoman resides with you?" 

"Yes, that is so." 

"Where was she on this night ?" 

"I had despatched her to our market-town. She did 
not return until late." 

"Was she cognizant of your assignation with the pris- 
oner?" 

"No; most certainly not! — I ask you to believe that; 
no. 

"And your brother-in-law ?" 

"Mr. Bulmer?" 

"Mr. John Bulmer." 

"Oh, he is a cripple and a recluse. He sees nothing." 

"Blind when it pays him, I suppose!" shouted prose- 
cuting counsel. 

"Did he ever keep a bawdry house to your knowl- 
edge?" 

"No, sir. I would have you believe that he knew noth- 
ing of this." 

"It is of small matter/' interrupted the judge. "We 
may, I fancy, be left to draw our reasonable conclusions 
as to the character of the other inmates of this house. 
Let us hear the servant." 

Ann was a cunning perjurer. She lied with method. 
Shining through the filth with which she covered herself, 
there glinted a preconceived purpose. Had she confessed 
her love, and made her heart public, a motive would 
have been established for any suggestion that might be 
offered by the Crown of perjury. "This woman admits 
loving the prisoner," they might have argued, "and she is 
lying to save his neck." But such a hypothesis was ex- 
tirpated when the woman openly acknowledged that her 
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shame was marketable. When she had spoken first, there 
had been compassion for her, but now she had alienated 
every sympathy. The romantic interest had evaporated. 
The sweepings from the streets were too familiar to 
arouse any large concern, as the romantic aspect of the 
case had degenerated. Here was no story of unhappy 
passions, but a mere recital of an incident in the ordinary 
traffic of sensuality, its demands, and supply. 

The Crown's barrister resumed his seat amid silence. 
Ann remained statue-like in the witness-box. She did 
not stir until the judge remarked contemptuously: 

"You may go now." 

She calmly collected her gloves that had lain on the 
wooden ledge of the box, arranged her cloak about her 
throat, and, gathering her skirts in one hand, slowly de- 
scended the steps into the well of the court. 

As she did so, a sigh broke from the crowd that now 
escaped from a long period of repression. There was a 
low buzz of muffled conversation, men looked toward 
Ann and nudged one another. Mr. Comey conducted 
her out of the court, and I followed. Jenny, the servant, 
was the next witness. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Wf rE passed from the crowded corridor into a small 
\A/ side-room, Mr. Corney acting as conductor. 

* * Ann, who followed him, immediately in front 
of me, walked slowly — I had almost written nonchalantly 
— and evinced not a tremor. There was a mirror in 
this room, a square table, and three wooden benches. 
Ann sighed, threw her gloves onto the table, and care- 
fully arranged her hair before the mirror. Mr. Corney 
stood by the door, awkwardly thumbing his snuff-box. 

"Well! That's a good thing accomplished, ma'am" 
he remarked, at length, in a tone of heavy self-congratu- 
lation. 

"Yes," agreed Ann, still arranging her hair. "Will 
you want me again, Mr. Corney?" 

"No— er— I think not." 

"Then may I go?" 

"Yes, certainly. There isn't any chance of yoUr being 
recalled." 

"Then I shall go. But I must leave this place By 
some means, so that I avoid the crowd outside. I would 
rather, Mr. Corney, if it is possible." 

"I will take you into King's Alley, ma'am," said He. 
"A coach is there already." 

I had flung myself down on one of the benches, and 
sat there dazed, and as yet hardly realizing the full sig- 
nificance of everything that had happened. Ann now 
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advanced to the table, took up her gloves and smelling- 
salts. Again my eyes were dazzled by the ruby ring. 

"Before you depart, Mr. Corney," said Ann, in a very 
matter-of-fact manner, "I should like to ask you one 
question. ,, 

"Certainly, anything you like, ma'am. Pray what is 
it?" 

"Is Mr. Moore sure of being acquitted now ?" 

"Certain — absolutely certain." 

"Is — is he as safe as you are — as any of us?" 

"Quite," answered Corney, laughing. 

He waited until Ann was fully ready, then ceremoni- 
ously escorted us to that exit of the court which opened 
out into King's Alley. Here he parted from Ann, shook 
her hand, pressed it, and insulted her with a look. She 
showed no resentment, but turned rapidly and walked 
away to the left. I followed, and walked by her side. 
Neither spoke for some time, but Ann walked at an ex- 
traordinary rapid pace. Her first words were uttered 
when we had reached the junction of King's Alley and 
High Street, and were outside a tavern that displayed 
the sign of "The Jolly Fishermen." 

"I feel faint, John," said she suddenly, putting a hand 
on her side, as though attacked by a stitch. 

"You are not ill, Ann, are you?" I inquired hurriedly, 

"No, not a bit. I would like some brandy, though. 
Let us go in this tavern, friend. Will you get it for 
me?" 

"Come inside," I answered. 

I put her on one of the benches in the sanded bar, 
which was now practically deserted, and ordered two 
glasses of brandy. Ann refused water, but her hand 
was steadier than mine. The brandy revived me and 
cleared some of the fog out of my brain. As I looked 
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down at Ann, quietly sipping out of her glass, it was hard 
to realize that this woman had just branded herself as 
a social pariah and soused her name in mire and slush. 

The sleepy-looking landlord who had served us wiped 
his hands on a short white apron and coughed. 

"How is this murder trial progressing, sir?" he asked 
"Have you heard aught of it?" 

"Nothing, I answered. 

At that moment a burly sort of groom entered, who 
had evidently heard the landlord's question. 

"How's it going, Tom ? Lively and frolicsome, I can 
tell you!" 

"What has happened ?" asked the landlord, with a leer. 

"One of the town strumpets has sworn she was with 
the young man on the night of the murder," 

"No!" exclaimed the landlord. 

"Yes!" cried the groom. 

They both laughed loudly. 

"Come out," I whispered to Ann. 

She put down her glass and followed me, as appar- 
ently unconcerned as ever. The woman was like stone, 
and as imperturbable. Yet there must have been fever in 
her breast and a contention of emotions. It is in the na- 
ture of women to prize their honor and good repute. 
They do not lose such without regret, or, at least, a 
twinge. But it is also in the nature of women w T ho have 
surrendered heart and soul to burn happily in the pale 
fires of immolation. And Ann appeared glad. It is not 
until the desideratum has grown old in our possession 
that we count the cost it necessitated, neither do we, in 
the flush and fervor of giving, heed the merit and quality 
of that with which we part. 

We were now proceeding down a side-turning, to 
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skirt the crowd that still gathered in the High Street, and 
Ann always led the way. 

"Where are we going to now?" I inquired. 

'To my lodgings/' 

"Your lodgings! When did you come here?" 

"Last night." 

"You never told me you contemplated such a thing." 

"No, I told you nothing. It was wiser to trust no one. 
You would have tried to persuade me against " 

She hesitated on the last word, and did not conclude 
the sentence. I had been silent up to now on the subject 
uppermost in my thoughts. I had not referred to it by 
word or gesture since we left the court. -But now words 
jumbled in my throat at lava heat. 

"Why did you do it? Why, in God's name, have you 
done such a thing?" I cried, catching her arm. 

"Because I prized love more than honor or conven- 
tion," answered Ann, trite and calm. 
* "But it was so unnecessary. You should have told 
me, explained your purpose, given me a hint of what 
was in your mind. It was unnecessary — useless — a mad 
waste of everything dear to a woman in this world." 

"You think so?" said Ann. "Then you are mistaken. 
I knew better than you. I saw there was one way only 
to save Bramwell, one way alone. I took it." 

Her placid assumption irritated and even stung me. 

"Oh, you talk glibly enough now," I cried, smiting 
the palms of my hands together — "yes, glibly enough 
now. Wait until you count the cost." 

"I have done that already. I did that before I acted. 
The idea, the thought, it all came to me suddenly, in 
an inspiration that night before you went away from 
The Farm. I lay awake in my room, and thought : 'Sup- 
pose John fails, what then?' Then I bad my nlaru 1 
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thought it carefully out. I was prepared for everything. 
I am quite content now, quite/' 

We stopped outside the lodgings which she had occu- 
pied on her former visit to Dunnington. 

"I have engaged two rooms opposite,", said Ann. 

"Who for?" I asked, amazed. 

"For Bramwell to-night; I have taken them in the 
name of Simmonds. It's better, you know. To-morrow 
morning Bramwell can get away to London. I have 
thought everything out, you see — settled everything." 

She stretched out her hand, and then pressed it against 
her side. I understood how tired and weary she must 
be, in what need of rest. Clearly, it would be cruelty 
to argue or talk with her now. Still, I asked two or 
three questions. 

"Where is Francine?" 

"At home, John." 

"Does she know — did she know — did you tell her what 
you were going to — this terrible sacrifice that you con- 
templated ?" 

"No; Francine knew nothing. No one knew, except 
Jenny, and she had to. Mr. Corney asked me if I had 
another witness to support me when I told him the story." 

"You told him your tale that night I saw you coming 
out of his office?" 

"Yes." 

"Before you inquired what provisions had already been 
made for the defense?" 

"Yes, certainly. I went to give information, not to 
seek it." 

"Ah! I thought as much. And when you had told 
Mr. Corney what was supposed to have happened, and 
stated all you were prepared to do, he said nothing else 
could save Bramwell from the gallows?" 
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"Yes, John, he did." 

"Well, it's been the grandest triumph of his life/' I 
laughed bitterly. 

"It has been more than that : it's been Bramwell's sal- 
vation. Can't you see that, John, can't you see?" 

"I see nothing, Ann, but what I saw before. It was 
all unnecessary, done without due cause — like most sub- 
lime things, really ridiculous. But it's done, God pity 
us, and it's no use crying now." 

As Ann stood regarding me silently, the rigid lines 
of her figure had softened down. She looked limp and 
swayed a little. I asked her finally if she wished me to 
bring Bramwell to her that night." 

"No," she answered. "I must be alone now, quite 
alone. To-morrow I shall see him, John, and I can live 
till then. I must be by myself now and quiet." 

"Well! Good-by for the present, Ann." 

"Good-by, John. Leave word of the verdict at the 
door. Of course, it's all right, but you will be passing, 
and might just as well let me know what they said." 

She slojvly ascended the steps. The door was opened 
for her, and gently closed. I hurried back to the court- 
house. 

I believed then, I believe now, that Ann acted on the 
hot impulse of emotions, and that her martyrdom was 
self-murder. Her act was a vain inexpediency, needless, 
an idle squandering that evolved from the treacherous 
humors of a swollen heart. But who, dying in ecstatic 
gush, ever satisfied sensibility, inquired into the necessity 
of his act, or died from deductive proof that such sac- 
rifice was imperative, and the only toll-bar through 
which his cause might pay a way into salvation? No 
one ever did so, or will ever, until there is logic in love 
and Euclid in passion. I think Ann's social suicide de- 
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serves to be styled martyrdom. Ann had started upon 
a crazy hypothesis, and the sequence of her acts dictated 
by false premises showed all the cunning and plausibility 
of the lunatic. Yet there was a splendid folly, a gor- 
geous aberration of reason. 

After all, mistakes provide the pageant of history; 
the ebullitions of distracted wits are purple patches in 
the sober records of normal minds. The sublime springs 
from the ridiculous, and the froth of madness is the 
effervescence of romance. Thus I am Ann's apologist 
to-day, but on the day of the trial I was bitter against 
her action, and alive to nothing but its abnormal folly, 
and the obvious disparity between cause and conduct 
Had she paused to consider, or been less self -centered, 
and confided in me, or any other person of sanity, she 
must have been convinced that Bramwell would be ac- 
quitted without her superabundant perjuries and the dis- 
honor she had done to self and name. I believe to this 
moment that the prearranged defense, as conceived and 
executed by the disreputable Corney, and with the out- 
lines of which I was made familiar, would have sufficed 
to extricate Bramwell, apart from Ann's interposition. 
Even failing this, there had been another and simpler 
mode of compassing success. But, of course, it was 
easy to see how things had come to happen in their 
present order. I thought of this as I made my way 
back to the court, and made out the following explana- 
tion : Ann, having conceived her scheme and imparted it 
to Corney, suppressed the fact, perhaps, that the evi- 
dence she proposed to give would be one gigantic false- 
hood. She acquainted Corney with the facts of her 
story before taking the precaution to satisfy herself that 
no tangible defense yet existed. Naturally, Corney, on 
hearing Ann's statements, dropped his preconceived plans 
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ce hot coal. It was in the character of such a man to 
>andon prosaic proofs and arguments, and to embrace 
catastrophic sensation. It was only natural that he 
tould assure Ann that she alone stood between the 
•isoner and a rinding of "guilty." By insuring her 
>pearance in court, a tremendous amount of public at- 
ntion would be diverted to himself. This was a simple 
:planation of Corney's acquiescence in Ann's proposal. 
:> the livid sparks struck from the dark anvil of her 
ul were doomed to light nothing worthier than a fire- 
ork display in honor of Mr. Corney and his daughter 
atty, which was mean usage. 

As I turned down the High Street, a crowd was pour- 
g from the court. The words "acquittar and "inno- 
nt" were bandied from lip to lip. The men confessed 
coarse curiosity in Ann, while the women spoke of 
\r as an inferior animal. All in their several manners 
inccd for her a large contempt, accentuated in places 
r an odious pity. 

These people made Ann's degradation luminous for 
e. Out of all the vapor and turmoil of recent events, 
stood out a gigantic, recognizable fact, that dwarfed 
ramweH's acquittal into insignificance. Ann's self- 
>asement arrested and absorbed me, by reason of its 
)lcanic suddenness. I could think of nothing else, be- 
.use it had been totally unexpected, while Bramwell's 
:quittal had been in my mind long foreshadowed. I 
id prepared a smoother way than Ann's to establish his 
nocence, and this not without pain and sacrifice to my- 
lf. But what profit do we gain from firing beacons 
the darkness to guide ships home? There have been 
>cks flung up in the night. Destiny will be robbed of 
t purpose, and in her hands our little lanterns become 
struments of destruction, wreckage, and death. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

HOW am I to justify to you the affections of Ana 
and Francine for Bramwell Moore ? How am I 
to make the general heart-bother about this young 
man credible? By tritely reminding you that Ann and 
Francine were women, and remarking that the next 
striking point in Bramwell was his simplicity. This was 
large and confiding. In the alert olive of the eye-pupils 
there was a naive sympathy. The optic and the corners 
of the lids were creased by the simple habit of giving 
facial expression the declaration of delight, easy pleasure, 
or commiseration — to a large stock of plain and credu- 
lous emotions which were excited by the concurrent con- 
stituents of daily life. There was that flexible look in 
the face that one observes worn with a certain air of 
resignation, and the exhaustion of fatigue in the loose 
visage of a comedian. It is the outward aspect of a man 
where inner agitations are single, sincere, not complex; 
one who is arrested by the phenomena of life's most ordi- 
nary habitudes. Bramwell's interests were easily en- 
grossed. In his perspective the hearth-fires of home 
burned nearer heaven than the farthest star. He was 
perturbed by a child's cough, feared sickness or mis- 
fortune to himself or friend, but knew nothing of my 
own nameless dread, which suspects and cows before 
an ultimate annihilation. His predilections and antipa- 
thies were strongly excited by phenomena of domestic 
routine, and the social circle provided his orbit's full 
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extent. The sudden stopping of a clock, the welfare of 
a pet animal, a friend's new dress, matters of diet and 
health, the methodical perverseness of our climate, house- 
hold politics, parochial history, and the seal of family sup- 
ply and demand were all subjects which, of their impor- 
tance, composed the category of Bramweirs active con- 
cerns. The parish was the nucleus of his interests, but 
this does not imply that he was barren of tender or fine 
emotions. There have been village Lancelots, as well 
as Hampdens, and great agonies endured for causes 
that, were they named, must reflect from the narrowness 
of their ridicule rather than compassion upon the suf- 
ferer. Yet the actor is not measurable by the size of his 
stage, nor can the depths and tumult of a dream be 
understood from its outlined scope, and the shape and 
color of its inhabitants' shadows. One man may sleep 
seeing a light mirage of heaven and be thought a prophet, 
while his brother suffers the dreams of Satan beneath 
some blood-lined vision of death occurring to one loved, 
and the sweat of such a dream values nothing as the 
world counts. In proportioning the worth of men's ac- 
tions, it is the status of the cause by which we are im- 
pressed. To suffer greatly for a little thing is to be 
despised, but to endure the smallest discomfort for that 
which is big, high standing, and recognized is to secure 
a general approbation. In this antithesis exists all the 
difference in the common mind between a hero and a 
buffoon, valor and foolhardiness, bravado and courage. 
We forget that the extent and circumstance of any 
cause depends for its existence upon the limits of human 
intelligence. Jove may have laughed in his beard to have 
seen Christ dying for such a world as ours. 

I have always held that feeling sublimates anything by 
which it is aroused. To me the magnificence of a dream 
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lies in its vividness, and the pomp of any human passion 
in the smoke and vermilion of its blood. Any one who 
thinks or feels deeply about anything commands my re- 
spect. I recognized the divergence of human objectives. 
Thus, I admired Bramwell for the sincerity of his simple 
emotions. His mind had little cares, but these were 
actual ; the springs of his heart flowed in narrow chan- 
nels, but with the gush of nature. If he were blind to 
the stars, and worshiped those lowly fires that roar and 
crackle on a housewife's hearth, he was truly devout, 
and, unlike some worshipers and star-gazers, had the 
pleasure of igniting his sacred flames. I admired him 
wholly, and admire him still. I even envied him. The 
man of limitations may one day be happy. The fixed 
soul has greater content than he whose mind would ex- 
patiate rashness. Such a character as Bramwell must 
of necessity have appealed strongly to women. Those 
do not ask brain, breadth, profundity, or genius of a 
man, but rather interests common with their own, and, 
as a rule, it is false to suppose women have any dreams 
beyond a child. Bramwell was a man after their heart 
There was a similitude in his emotions and theirs. He 
saw what they saw, liked what they wished him to like, 
and was always the first to notice their frocks and to 
observe their ribbons. Any addition to, or abstraction 
from, their cares and labors could not escape Bramwell. 
This was why he was loved by Ann and Francine. He 
showed acumen in anticipating feminine pleasures, and 
a marked intelligence of what they thought and accom- 
plished. His mind was never obscured from them, neither 
had he a single taste or habit inimical to their own. With 
Bramwell, women were always sure of an appreciative 
audience and galores of applause. Never once did a 
woman find him in abstraction. His mind never veered 
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from the present and the obvious. For any woman he 
liked, he showed constant concern, and a man doing this 
may sin a thousand times and be readily forgiven. 
Women are delightful to us for what they make us 
think. We are delightful to them for what we make 
them feel. Bramwell's secret was a capacity for ex- 
citing feeling. He had a talent for performing little 
kindnesses, a genius for observing feminine details. The 
fabric of the young man's mind was woven from out- 
moded texture. I think he was born out of time. It 
needed social hurricanes and hazard enterprises for d 
proper display of his talents. In thought he was in- 
variably anachronistic. Man was born for the office of 
errant-knighthood. Womanhood was in its essential 
components angelic. The greatest of men should forfeit 
life for the basest of women, and be exalted toward God 
by his sacrifice. Such extraordinary notions in one of 
this time arouse our ridicule. At first sight they are very 
ridiculous. Pause, and they excite our fervor and pity. 
Conversation is an exchange of thought, and we cannot 
converse with a man whose mind is boundaried by the 
confines of an out-moded epoch. Such a man can neither 
instruct or be instructed. He is divorced from all tute- 
lage. His point of view exalts his ignorance into a rock, 
upon which he is dry-stranded above all tides of light 
and learning. Thrust such a man into a common multi- 
tude, and he will execute material damage. He is a 
foreign quantity that cannot be reconciled with the main 
sum of human intelligence. In power he exercises the 
horrible tyrannies of ignorance. In obscurity, no matter 
how confined his orbit, he perpetrates a revolution. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE lodgings which Ann had engaged for Bram- 
well were two decent rooms, in the house of a 
coffin-maker. With the assistance of Mr. Bittern, 
who appeared to harbor no ill-will against his late pris- 
oner for cheating the gallows, I hired a coach and drove 
there, unobserved by the waiting multitude. The drive 
was accomplished in silence, though, at starting, Mr. 
Bittern confessed to me that the trial had been "the rum- 
miest start" he remembered in an extensive and varied 
career. The old coffin-maker who owned the lodgings 
greeted Bramwell profusely, all the while addressing 
him as Mr. Simmonds, which fact, although I had not 
as yet informed Bramwell that Ann had considered it 
wiser to secure the rooms under a false name, apparently 
occasioned him no surprise. He was dazed beyond 
speech, and for over an hour allowed me to talk inces- 
santly, without offering a word in exchange. He was 
like a strong man, newly emerged from a hazardous 
swim, spent and gasping. But it is in such periods of 
repose that characteristics of mind and matter are ac- 
centuated. The great swimmer battling the waves is 
no more than a white blob on the green expanse of ocean. 
Dazed and extended on the beach, one has opportunity 
to admire the depth of chest and the knotted limbs. - We 
observe the proportions of any object cleared when it is 
motionless. Bramwell had been in a manner shattered 
by the violence of the ordeal through which he had lately 
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passed. He had wrestled with events which had been 
sprung successively upon him with a frightful rapidity. 
The final blow had stunned. Arrest, imprisonment, and 
trial were eaten up in his mind by the event of Ann. He 
sat before the smoking fire, in coarse gray breeches and 
a woolen shirt. He wore no neckcloth, his feet were 
thrust into a pair of ill-fitting, badly patched shoes. This 
wretched garb Bramwell had worn at the trial. He 
covered his face, pulled nervously at his ragged beard, 
and loosened the neck of his woolen shirt. The veins 
were prominent on his forehead and throat, and his eyes 
watered. He was not pale, but perspired and mopped 
his face continually with a cotton handkerchief. 

"Moore, my dear friend, what are your intentions?" I 
asked tentatively. 

"I am at a loss how to speak, John. I must con- 
sider." 

There was an interval of silence. When Bramwell 
spoke again it was from the middle of his reflections. 

"But if she loves me, poor woman," he said, "if your 
conjectures are true, Mr. John " 

"It is true. Ann has confessed to me with her own 
lips that she loves you. But, God alive! surely 
her action speaks enough! What greater proof can a 
woman give of love ? She has endured worse than death 
on your behalf. How can you, sir, talk of conjectures?" 

Bramwell regarded me gravely, and there was still a 
mystified expression on his face. He was like a great 
child working laboriously at a puzzle, after it has been 
made obvious to every one else in the company. 

"But you are ignorant of what actually occurred," he 
said slowly, fingering his beard. 

"When?" 

"Oy— that night." 
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"Yes, I am ignorant Pray enlighten me." 

"Yes. That is right. It explains why now I put i 
different construction on Ann's action to yours." 

"I put no construction, Bramwell, on my side. I re- 
late facts." 

His slow comprehension was irritating. I had ex- 
pected the man to be fired by a wonderful glow and 
enthusiasm over Ann's exposition of sacrificial love. 
But he had actually begun by denying the existence of 
such a love in Ann's case altogether, and even now halt- 
ingly brooded over it as a thing of mystery yet to be 
explained. 

"Yes," said he, nodding a half-regretful acquiescence. 
"I recognize the facts now, Mr. John. How great a 
pity it is that I was ignorant before. It would have 
saved so much trouble and pain. Many things I did 
would have been unnecessary. My arrest for murder 
has been unnecessary." 

"I am in the dark ; you confuse me, Barnwell." 

"What I shall relate will enlighten you." 

I was eager for facts. Nothing could suit my curi- 
ous spirit better than a comprehensive knowledge of the 
events occurring on the night of Garianni's murder. 
Bramwell cleared his throat and passed his hand, large 
and square, across his brow, as though recollection were 
a difficulty. He seemed to search for a beginning. 

"You know — I suppose you know, Mr. John that I 

met Francine." 

"Yes." 

"Did she tell you so much ?" 

"She did." 

"I met her, and confessed that I loved her. Do you 
know that I love Francine?" 

"Yes. That story I know already." 
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"Well, when I parted from Francine — I was so — so 
happy. So " 

He paused. Bramwell was inarticulate on anything 
that demanded a felicity of phrase or suggestion. He 
relinquished the topic as indescribable. 

"Well, I walked slowly home. It was dark, and a 
storm was threatening every moment. I remember urg- 
ing Francine to hasten home before the rain fell. But 
I could not think of going to bed myself. After what 
had happened, I could not rest — you understand? I 
chose the most circuitous route I could possibly find 
round by the borders of Marside Common, and wan- 
dered alone in contemplation. At that time I felt a new 
being. I cannot describe all that Francine meant to me. 
I progressed steadily round by the common, until I came 
to that straight dip, Hing's Hollow, just at the back of 
Dwarf's Mountain. Then I stumbled over something 
dark lying in the pathway. At first I thought it was a 
large tree-branch, because I knew they had been lopping 
and felling all over the country. 

"But my foot had kicked it, and my boot-cap had 
sunk into something soft. I thought it must be a bundle 
of rubbish dropped by vagrants. Then I saw two arms 
and a head. Terribly alarmed, I knelt down on one 
knee and peered at the prostrate figure. When I saw 
the bloody face and the glazed eyes of Garianni — the 
man whom I had known and hated out in Paris years 
ago — I think all my senses left me. I felt for a heart- 
beat, but that was foolish. I knew from the first glance 
than he was dead. And then a living hand touched my 
shoulder, and with a cry of horror I looked up and saw 
Ann. No woman ever looked so awful before. Her 
face was white as a sheet, and twisted — actually twisted, 
Mr. John — as though she was suffering agonies. At 
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first she did not speak. She clutched at me, and her 
hands were like a vise. Then she put her lips close to 
my ear. 'Come away/ she whispered, and her voice 
sounded like a whistle. I stood stock-still, amazed, and 
her limbs refused to move. 'Come away, come away/ 
Ann repeated, and then, as if recollecting something, she 
suddenly relinquished her grasp of me, and, bending 
down, caught hold of the body by the shoulders. 'What 
are you about?' I cried, trying to interfere. She never 
answered, but dragged the body out of the road. On 
the one side is Marside Common, and on the other the 
bushes and the slope going up to the Dwarf's Mountain. 
Ann seemed to have the strength of a giant. She flung 
the body all in a heap amid the bushes. I heard the 
little branches crackle, and saw the bush sway. Ann 
came back to me, holding her side and sobbing for breath. 
'That is done ! Thank God, that's done !' she exclaimed. 
Then, in a different voice, she said : 'Oh, my hands, my 
poor hands!' Mechanically, I glanced down, and saw 
them dabbled in blood. She spat on her hands, spat on 
them again and again, rubbed them together, and then, 
going down on her knees, wiped them on the grass. 
What conjecture could rise to your brain seeing a woman 
engaged in such a business as this? I was assured as 
I was of my own existence that Ann was guilty of 
Gariannfs life — how or why, I did not consider. I knew 
Garianni to be the vilest wretch, and I recognized in Ann 
a gentlewoman. I thought, if I thought at all, she must 
have committed this crime in self-defense. She came 
quite close to me, and took my hand. 'Promise vou will 
tell nothing — confess nothing/ she said; 'promise before 
God Almighty, promise — promise!' 'I promise vou' I 
answered. 'Go away, then,' said Ann, in her hoarse 
whisper. 'You must not be found; fly, Bramwell or 
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they will force you to speak/ Without waiting for an 
answer, she turned and ran down the road. The rain 
was falling now heavily, but I stood like a stone where 
she had left me, and watched her as she ran. What 
prospect of sleep was there for me after this? I wan- 
dered about for hours, dazed with conjectures. My 
brain was as though muddled with high liquor, and I 
found myself continually asking aloud: 'What shall I 
do ? What can I do V I was grieved for Ann ; I pitied 
her. I knew enough of Garianni to feel that he had got 
little more than his deserts. My best course, then, was 
to secrete myself. I saw that I must not be called as a 
witness against Ann. I must, then, hasten to some 
unfrequented part of the country. In the morning I 
hastened to Ruslet. It was at the inn there that Bittern 
and his men seized me." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

BRAMWELL paused. 
Telling this narrative he had worked himsc 
into great excitement. He mopped his face wit 
his cotton handkerchief, and drank a little brandy as 
water from a glass on the table. A gust of smoke drot 
down the chimney and clouded the room. Bramwe 
coughed and spluttered and rubbed his eyes. 

"How badly this house must be built !" he exclaim© 
bending down and peering with screwed-up eyes at tl 
mouth of the chimney. 

At any other time there would have ensued length 
arguments, disquisitions on house-building, and the era 
tion of chimneys. This simplicity of interests in Bran 
well might be gratifying to Ann and Francine, but 
jarred me like a blunted knife. I kicked my chair bad 
and walked restlessly to the window, and casually e 
amined its shabby print curtain, and returned to the fin 
side. 

"Did you propose/' said I, taking my stand in froi 
of the blaze, "to keep your tongue tied whatever ha] 
pened?" 

Bramwell looked up from examining the chimin 
and nodded. My question seemed to him needless, 
showed me to be an ignorant and undiscerning man. 

"But suppose the jury had found you guilty?" I a 
gued. 

"That, Mr. John, I knew to be impossible." 

194 
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"You trusted in our efforts to save you ?" 

"I trusted God. I was innocent, and the innocent are 
not abandoned by their Maker/' 

I shut my lips o$ an oath, and flung some coals on 
the fire. There was an insurmountable barrier in Bram- 
well's mind that prohibited any influx of foreign aspects 
or points of view. Thus protected, his brain was as a 
green oasis of ignorance in the barren wastes of con- 
troversy and opinion. But every blessing carries its 
curse, and Bramwell's inability to see life through other 
glasses than his own superannuated spectacles multiplied 
my difficulties on that memorable night following the 
trial. 

"You observe how easy it is for any of us to fall into 
error," said I, resuming my seat. "The position, I ad- 
mit, was extraordinary, and Ann's actions must have 
seemed to you most suspicious. That is admitted. On 
the other hand, your conduct seemed equally suspicious 
to her. Here is a plain statement of the case: I have 
informed you that Garianni held some threat over Ann, 
and that she met him on that night to pay for his silence, 
and that he then redoubled his demands. When they 
were in the fury of argument, both fancied they heard a 
man's step on the other side of the bushes. Ann was 
certain their conversation had been overheard. She left 
Garianni, went home, obtained the additional sum to 
be paid for his silence, and, on returning, found her 
enemy dead, and you kneeling by his side. Now, re- 
member that this woman believed with all her heart and 
soul that you loved her. Recollect, also, that it was easy 
for her to identify the footstep she fancied she had 
heard as yours. You must then have heard Garianni's 
threats and proposals, and on Ann's departure probably 
rushed out, denounced Garianni to his face, and finally, 
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in an ensuing scuffle, shot him dead. Ann's deductions 
were drawn, like your own, from false premises, and 
they are just as plausible." 

There was weariness in BramwelTs face. His entire 
faculties seemed lethargized. He appeared suffering 
from stale inertion, and was unresponsive to thought 
or argument. His acceptance of Ann's conduct was 
equivocal. Mentally he drowsed. All the vigor and 
vibrant energy that had been resonant in his narration 
of the discovery of Garianni's body — the after events— 
had forsaken him; speech was an effort. This was ex- 
asperating to me, because I wished him clearly to define 
what line of conduct he now proposed to adopt. How 
did he purpose informing Ann of her gigantic self-de- 
ception? Would he write, or see her himself, or did 
he imagine that my flagrant acquiescence in the wishes 
of others would stretch so pliably as to allow of my 
being his messenger? If this latter was his idea, he 
was mistaken. My hand was too nerveless to drive the 
knife through the woman's heart. I should exempt my- 
self entirely from the task. I would neither assist in the 
butchery — and truth is a blade that hacks and maims 
before dismembering its victim — nor witness the con- 
vulsions. I would be inviolately removed from the piti- 
ful spectacle. Nothing should prevail upon me to. . . . 
A sharp, metallic sound, wholly sudden and unexpected, 
startled me out of my chair. Bramwell looked up sleep- 
ily, and raised his eyebrows. 

"What was that sound, Mr. John ?" he asked. 

Some one from the street had flung a missile at the 
window. I drew back the window, having first to un- 
fasten an old rusty catch, and looked down into the 
street, where, despite the keen, strongly blowing wind, 
the pavements were still damp and the road encrusted 
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with slush. The outlook was the houses opposite 
shrouded for the night, while at some small distance two 
lanterns flickered fitfully in the wind. Beneath the lan- 
terns the cobblestones were patterned with triangles of 
diminishing light, and the wet lent a dismal gloss to 
their surface. On the borders of one of these illumi- 
nated patches, standing where the shadow was darkest, 
I recognized Ann. She was closely muffled in a cloak, 
but her hair was quite loose and straggling. On seeing 
me open the window, she came nearer the house. 

"Is that you, John?" she said, and then answering her 
question, added incisively: "Hasten to the door and let 
me in. Hasten, for I'm as cold as ice/' 

I did not pause to close the window on its latch, but 
sprang back into the room, where Bramwell had just 
risen lazily from his chair. I caught his arm roughly, 
and shook him. 

"Who is that?" he inquired, without animation. 

"Who is it? Ann! She is here — to see you. Now, 
what do you purpose doing? Be merciful, or shock 
might kill her." 

If anything astonished Bramwell, it was my personal 
perturbation. He yawned and stretched out his arms. 

"Fve arranged everything," he said quietly, "every- 
thing. I have arrived at a conclusion. I owe this un- 
happy woman a debt, and I shall pay it, Mr. John; she 
shall be happy. Why loiter, Mr. John; give her en- 
trance/' 

I stumbled heavily down the stairway. Bramwell 
had expressed his determination to revolutionize the en- 
tire course of his future life with a reserve and detach- 
ment that was extraordinary. There was only one con- 
struction to be put on his words, viz. : that he intended 
to stifle his own emotions, act a lie, and marry Ann. 
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I. reached the passage, and felt along the wall. 

The thought of Francine occurred to me. The pas- 
sion of her youth must, then, be sacrificed, thrown into 
the common melting-pot of things lost for love. Was 
Bramwell wise in his resolution, or even justified? It 
entailed positive sorrow for Francine, misery for him- 
self, and promised, when considered in sobriety, unhap- 
piness and disillusionment for Ann. 

I pulled back two bolts, lifted the latch, and flung 
open the door. 

Bramwell was standing by the fire when Ann entered 
the room. He showed no sign of emotion, but looked 
grave. Ann's face, beneath that black hat of hers, was 
blanched, and on the threshold of the room she hesitated 
for an instant, then steadied herself, and walked quickly 
over to Bramwell's side. She held up her face, kissed 
him quietly on the lips, and he put his arms about her. 
She sighed deeply, and, before uttering a word, un- 
fastened her hat and smoothed her hair. The scene had 
an absorbing interest for me. Would these two talk of 
love, and, if so, how would Bramwell prosper at the 
outset of his career of falsehood ? But during the inter- 
view that followed neither vouchsafed a word on love 
or passion, or even referred to the incidents of the trial, 
Bramwell's imprisonment, and Ann's perjuries in the 
witness-box. My presence in no way accounted for this 
reticence, for emotionally I am considered blind, and 
people will exhibit the characteristics of their hearts be- 
fore me as carelessly as they would walk in nudity before 
a sightless man. Ann was so charged with reactionary 
bliss, so entirely suffused by the radiance of sacrifice, 
that she had come to the mood when it is sacrilege to 
speak of these trials and sorrowful actions which have 
conjoined to beings in the tenderness and peace of love* 
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Her head was full to silence, and she imagined Bram- 
well's condition to be synonymous with her own. It is 
easy to believe what we wish. The time had not yet 
arrived for her to discuss things specifically performed 
in a sacred cause. They were too near to her, and the 
thrill of ecstatic pain had not yet evaporated into mem- 
ory. In time to come they might open the tattered 
volume of their past lives, and, reading therein together 
of mutual heroisms, experience again something of the 
old rapture. To do so now would be absurd. One does 
not refight the battle or enumerate accidents immediately 
on the conclusion of the conflict. The affair must have, 
in the diminishing melting-pot of time, lost much of its 
pristine reality and heat before it is evolved into a sub- 
ject for recollection and private history. Talking thus, 
Ann was silent on the occurrences of the day, and from 
embarrassment and pity, Bramwell gladly followed her 
example. 

There was a slight ripple of pale color on Ann's 
cheeks, and her eyes glistened. 

"Do you know, dear one," said she, "why I am here ?" 

"No," he answered. 

"Because they turned me from the inn; the landlord 
recognized me as the woman he had seen in the court. 
He insisted on my going at once. They couldn't really 
think of having such a wicked creature as myself sleep- 
ing beneath their roof. The woman was very lenient 
with me. She said she would keep my little luggage 
until the morning, but I could not possibly stay there. 
You see, they entertain quality folk." 

Ann laughed without a hint of bitterness. She looked 
up with soft eyes at Bramwell, and, catching one of his 
large hands, drew him toward her. A levity colored 
her mien with a frolic touch that belonged to Francine. 
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"Sit beside me — so," she said. 

He complied, and she leaned back in the chair, holding 
his hand and soothing it 

"What are you going to do with me to-night?" she 
said. "I shall have to rob you of your bed, and leave 
you to the mercies of Mr. John. Poor heart, how tired 
you must be !" 

"Yes, Ann — dear ! That's our proper plan ; I must go 
with Mr. John. You, child, must be tired." 

Bramwell, glancing at her pinched face, spoke with a 
sincerity of pity that is love's most deceptive counterfeit 

"Yes, I do feel tired," said Ann — "very tired." 

"It's inordinately late," I remarked, pulling out my 
watch. 

"Then it's quite time to be in bed and asleep," smiled 
back Ann. 

She rose from her chair, still holding Bramwell's 
hand. 

"Did they offer you insults at your inn?" I asked, 
closing the window. 

"We can afford to laugh at such things, dearest — we 
two." 

She looked down, warmly affectionate, at Bramwell, 
and, stooping, kissed his forehead. 

"Poor soul, how wearied you look !" said she, holding 
back and examining the lineaments of his face with eyes 
weary and moist themselves. "How shameful it is of 
me to send you forth on such a night ! And your inn is 
at the other end of the city, John !" 

"Perhaps we can find a coach," I ventured. Bram- 
well roused himself and got up. He shook off his leth- 
argy as a large dog shakes off water. He kissed Ann 
a quiet good-night, and without a word she went toward 
the bedroom. Bramwell seized his hat. He showed 
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self-possession and was minute in his attention to detail. 
I poured myself out a tumbler of brandy and water, and 
drank heartily. 

"Our coffin-maker will accept an extra guinea as full 
excuse, Mr. John. What is my name here? Oh, Sim- 
monds, I remember." 

"Yes — but that is not my meaning. I was not thinking 
of how to explain Ann's presence here to the coffin- 
maker. That's a triviality. What I am anxious to set 
my mind at rest on is the question of your future con- 
duct to Ann. Are you bent on further deception? Re- 
member, Bramwell, every moment of delay only makes 
the task of telling the truth harder." 

"We will talk of that, Mr. John, later. Hush!— she 
may hear us." 

His thumb pointed backward toward the bedroom, 
and, as if to lend significance to his warning, we heard a 
light rapping on the wall. 

"That is Ann," I said. "You had better go to her." 

"No, Mr. John— you." 

I went on his errand, and found the bedroom door 
opened about three inches. Ann's arm was thrust 
through the aperture, and her hand clasped a parcel. 

"What's the matter? Do you require anything?" I 
asked. 

Hearing only my voice, Ann's face appeared shrouded 
in her profuse abundance of brown hair. 

"Oh, just give these to Bramwell," said she. "Do 
not laugh, will you ? Good-night." 

She shut the door, but opened it again the next instant. 

"Remember to get my boxes from the inn in the morn- 
ing," she added. 

"Oh, yes," I answered. 

I took the parcel into the parlor, where Bramwell was 
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already muffled in his heavy country coat I put the 
parcel on the table. 

"This is for you," I said, "from Ann." 

His brows puckered, and he opened it with evident 
curiosity. As the paper unfolded, it disclosed a man's 
new linen — two shirts. 

In lighter moments I suppose we should have laughed. 

"These are mine," said Bramwell, and added — "she 
must have gone to my cottage and brought these things 
all the way from home for my comfort !" 

It epitomized the man that he should be more deeply 
affected by this little evidence of Ann's solicitude for his 
well-being than by her self-ruin that afternoon in the 
assize court. His mind was homely, and answered like a 
nerve to incidents that fall into the category commonly 
described as little things. A pair of shirts prepared for 
his comfort put him into familiar contact with Ann's 
love. He began to feel and experience it as a vital fact! 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

TT^TE let ourselves from the house with cautious 
\A/ quietude, and walked toward the High Street 
* * against a strong wind. The roads were at 
that hour entirely deserted. The keen wind and the rain- 
dampened air was invigorating, and I braced myself 
for a sharp walk. Although Bramwell had given me to 
understand that he would be willing to discuss his future 
plans, he was silent, and showed no .disposition to speak 
until having traversed the High Street and passed the 
assize court, a gray and ghastly pile. In silence we 
reached the Red Bull Inn. Here he paused, stood kick- 
ing his heels on the damp paving-stones, in momentary 
hesitation. Here, somewhat to my surprise, a sleepy 
hostler found us two candles and a room for Bramwell 
without any' demur. Evidently, then, our association 
with the murder trial was still unknown here. Bram- 
well engaged the hostler in conversation, and questioned 
him as to the Everbury coach. It departed, we learned, 
from the inn-yard at five the next morning. Bramwell 
explained that he was traveling by this early coach, and 
the hostler was laid under promise to awaken him with 
ample time for dressing. 

'Tor what purpose is this?" said L 

"To see Francine." 

"Oh!— I thought " 

"I must see Eer. I must explain. The sooner the 

*>3 
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better. You can offer some explanation to Ann, poor 
woman, in the morning." 

"But she is in ignorance of this affair with Francine." 

"Do not mention Francine. Explain merely that I 
have gone by coach to Everbury." 

"She expects to be with you." 

"We can all meet later." 

"You have determined, then, to " 

He had gone into his bedroom and closed the door. 

At four in the morning we were both summarily 
aroused by the knockings of the hostler, who was evidently 
under the impression that I was also a traveler. How- 
ever, I had slept little, so dressed with no great discon- 
tent, and joined Bramwell in the inn-yard, where I 
handed him a few guineas and a woolen shawl. The 
coach stood already in the yard, and two boys were busy 
loading it with luggage. An old midshipman, with one 
arm and a sour, weather-beaten countenance, was the 
only other traveler besides Bramwell. He was drinking 
rum in the tap-room, and swearing roundly at the hostler 
for waking him an hour before his time. 

"D your eyes! Curse you for a skunk!" he 

bawled. 

"It's a weary heart that never cusses," replied the 
hostler, whereat the old midshipman relapsed into the 
most frightful profanities. He finished up by treating 
the hostler to a glass of grog at his expense. Bramwell 
and I took little notice of the couple. We started to 
pace up and down the yard. The wind seemed to con- 
centrate here, and the low-built stables afforded no shel- 
ter. There was a little moonish light, bringing with 
wan vapor a heap of thick, murky clouds, and as we 
paced the cold and dismal yard, every now and again 
ytz caught the well-smoothed shine of the steel part of 
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the coach-harness, glinting bright as silver. This is a 
recollection of that night adjunct in my memory, with 
the yellow flicker of the lanterns, the blurred chromes of 
the assize court, gloomy as a sullen ruin beneath the 
spell of darkness, and a poignant smell of rain-sopped 
earth and gravel. 

The delay afforded me an opportunity for pressing the 
subject of Bramwell's intentions. 

"What do you purpose doing at Everbury?" I asked 
him. 

"I shall arrange for what little household things I 
possess to be removed to Ruslet. Then I must see Fran- 
cine." 

The old midshipman here shambled across the yard, 
inquired if we were to be his fellow passengers, and 
offered Bramwell a pipe and tobacco. But as we would 
not drink, he soon returned to the hostler. Bramwell 
was grateful for the pipe. He filled it with the coarse 
sailor's tobacco, and lighted it by a coach-lantern, a 
shadow of light being cast on his square-built features. 
His teeth were fine, white, and regular. The entire head 
was great, and pastoral in its simplicity and strength, 
the personification of a classic plowman. 

"And when you reach The Farm, what then ?" 

"I shall see Francine. She will know that I am ac- 
quitted by now." 

"Oh, yes. News would arrive there this evening." 

"That is good. She will be prepared." 

"Oh, will she? She will not be prepared for your 
news." 

"But she will understand. Francine is bound to under- 
stand." 

"Be explicit, my dear fellow. It is most irritating to 
listen to you continually thinking a question and answer- 
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ing it aloud. Just tell me what it is that Francine is 
bound to understand." 

Again Bramwell looked his surprise at my density of 
comprehension. He took the pipe from his lips and 
considered. He found conversation — the translation <A 
his thoughts and intentions into words — a growing diffi- 
culty. His powers of speech, narrowed by a lifelong 
colloquial commentary on things happening yesterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow, failed now that accident had 
raised about him a fierce eddy of abstract emotion. 

"Francine will understand," answered Bramwell, "that 
we must renounce our own — wishes. She will see at once 
— oh, you have no idea how clever Francine is! — that it 
is — a privilege — to repay the debt we owe to Ann, and 
she will understand that we can, John, only secure to 
ourselves real happiness by virtue and sacrifice." 

"And Ann's happiness? — how is that to be accom- 
plished— di ?" 

Bramwell was silent. 

"This is a very honorable resolution of yours," said 
I — "very. It is based upon the principles of self-sacri- 
fice, and is most commendable. But consider seriously 
before you take such a step. It sounds well, but how 
will such a plan work out in actuality? Francine must 
suffer — you must suffer: that is conceded. Voluntarily 
you are both going to assume heavy burdens for the 
purpose of giving Ann happiness in return for all she has 
done and suffered for you. I warn you that such a 
scheme will advantage nobody ; will end, I say, in simple 
and direct failure. Ann's happiness is a thing not to be 
compassed by artifice, and you, of all persons, are the 
last in the world likely to be successful. Don't feed 
the wind, don't squander the substance of your life on 
a chimera; don't spoil your own chances of happiness 
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and Francine's by trying to reclaim the irreclaimable. 
Ann's happiness is a thing gone; it is dead, Bramwell, 
buried in the deepest graveyard." 

"No, no !" he interjected, "we can restore it to her." 

"How? — by what means? By marriage?" 

"Yes." 

"Again I say no, There was only one way to give 
Ann happiness. Change your heart and love her as much 
as she loves you. Can you do that? Answer mel" 

"N-no, but she will think " 

"Think what? That you love her?" 

"Yes." 

"Never! — never! Women are nerves that feel out 
the truth. Do you understand me? You could never 
deceive her, never yourself live a life of prolonged de- 
ceit. Why, have you ever considered what marriage 
means? — what intimacy it entails? Do you not recog- 
nize that under such conditions women's eyes would see 
that your heart was as darkness to her? Little tricks, 
small actions, things that men — even you, Bramwell — 
never notice, would be apparent to Ann. They would 
brand the truth into her, and then — and then — then what 
a heritage of misery for all concerned would ensue! — 
what a pitiable harvest ! And you yourself, having given 
your heart whole to Francine, how you would suffer !" 

"My burden I can bear, Mr. John." 

"Granted; but how you would make Ann puffer! 
Surely, as truly as I stand within this yard, sooner or 
later, one day or another, she would discover who pos- 
sessed your heart. At least, she would know that there 
was another woman to whom you gave love and homage. 
What then? What would happen then? Would Ann's 
happiness be insured then, eh? Ah! You have no an- 
swer." 
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B ram well stood silent, the wings of his coat flapping 
like grotesque pinions in the wind. 

"Think," I urged; "is it wise to go?" 

"Perhaps not." 

"Then remain." 

"No, I must go. I must try/' 

He ascended the coach, and took his place next tk 
old midshipman, who was already half-drunk and growl- 
ing in his sleep. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

I FOUND it a task of greater difficulty than I had ex- 
pected to explain satisfactorily to Ann the conduct 
of Bramwell in departing so summarily for Ever- 
bury. I told her plausibly that there were affairs at his 
house which it was expedient to settle without delay. 
Papers had to be collected, and things generally sorted 
and ordered ; but Ann, as she drank her morning dish of 
tea in the parlor and stared drearily through the dingy 
window, only gave my explanation a perfunctory ac- 
ceptance. I saw she had expected Bramwell. She was 
dressed with great care and taste, in a long brown dress, 
full and soft at the bosom. The tone harmonized with' 
the bronze tints of her hair. In such a setting her 
autumnal face was appealing from its very fragility. I 
noticed a faint bloom of carmine powder on her cheeks. 
There was to me a pathos in these endeavors of Ann to 
parade before Bramwell a breathing semblance of youth. 
It expressed the fact that for Ann, onward from this 
moment, a demon must lurk in every looking-glass. Here 
was the tragedy of outgrowing the heart. This morning 
she had prepared for Bramwell's arrival. The old coffin- 
maker, it appears, had been despatched early to that inn 
where Ann had slept on the previous night, for the pur- 
pose of fetching her gowns and oddments. The coffin- 
maker was in the whole secret, but he cared nothing 
for Ann's being under his roof, as his wife was dead 
and his daughter decently married. While Ann was 
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telling me this she was unable to conceal her disappoint- 
ment at Bramwell's departure. She sighed and sat 
drearily crumbling her bread into little pellets at the side 
of her plate. 

"Of course, I can imagine it was requisite for Bram- 
well to journey to Everbury last night," she said, paus- 
ing between the words. "I am disappointed — just a lit- 
tle — at his not being here now; but it's not that causes 
me to be unhappy. I am unhappy — I freely admit it. I 
admit, John, but I cannot explain. Perhaps, after all, 
it's nothing but reaction — the quietness after all that has 
happened — the worry and excitement of the past few 
days." 

She rose from the table with an air of fatigue and 
pushed her chair near to the window. Outside, now that 
the wind had relapsed, rain was falling again. I listened 
to its constant drip and splash. Ann's attitude was de- 
jected, and she sat, her long arms folded on the back 
of the chair to form a rest for her chin, staring out at 
the rain's dull fall and drizzle. 

"Of what are you thinking?" I asked, to break the 
monotony. 

"Of nothing in particular," she answered. 

"Not definitely, you mean ?" 

"Perhaps so. I'm thinking in a way, if you under- 
stand — thinking about nothing." 

"Your thoughts are of Bramwell?" 

"No." 

"The trial, then? — what's passed?" 

"No— of myself. It seems strange, John, but now that 
everything is ended — all that I aimed to do has been 
finished, just when I ought to be contented I feel un- 
happier than ever." 

"Why?" 
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"I can make no response. As I said, I can offer 
you no explanation. It is a — feeling, deep within me. 
I am so foolish this morning. I could sit and weep — 
weep my eyes out." 

"That would be foolish. What you said just now 
is quite true. You are suffering from reaction." 

I was obstinately cheerful in my expressed outlook 
of the situation. But Ann was not to be cajoled out 
of her moody inertia. My offertory of optimism was 
waste endeavor. 

"It's not only that, John," she said, "not only reac- 
tion ; it's something else, something heavier that weighs 
on me. I feel as though an awful thing was about to 
happen." 

"You must know your mind, Ann. You should be 
happier now." 

"Yes, I should be. Yet I feel now, when you expect 
me to be joyful, that nothing remains for me in life 
but unhappiness — nothing." 

"This is all a mood, Ann. It will pass and be for- 
gotten." 

"Perhaps so. I cannot describe it. I feel almost 
physical pain. Ah ! you may smile, John ; it's true. Ever 
since last night I felt so. It began when I saw Bramwell 
here." 

"That is just the time when you should have experi- 
enced a precisely contrary emotion." 

"I know, but the fact remains as it is." 

"The mood, you mean." 

"No, the fact — the fact that I was happy until I saw 
Bramwell and have been unhappy since. I think — very 
likely I am quite wrong — I think he was a little strange 
to me." 

"Remember all that he has endured/' 
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"Of course— of course." 

"He has been shaken. We must wait until he re- 
covers/' 

"That is very true. I allow for all that, but — but- 
well, there is no use sitting here and wasting the morn- 
ing. When is Bramwell returning?" 

She rose and emerged from her lethargy with an 
effort. 

"Bramwell wishes you to remain here until his return." 

"Did he say that?" 

"He did." 

"Very well, I will wait." 

Bramwell's word was law. Ann showed herself duti- 
fully obedient to his command. Troubled by vague 
doubts, and wounded by awakening intuition, she was 
resolved that no word or action of hers should contribute 
to a catastrophe. She would not act on personal prompt- 
ings, but shelve the burden of conduct on to Bramwell's 
shoulders. To be imprudent, then, was impossible. Thus 
she would in no part share the responsibility of the final 
disposal of events. It was settled that I should return 
home. 

"You can bring Francine to me," said Ann. 

"Yes." 

"But perhaps she will decline to corne — after all that's 
happened. Francine is very religious, you know, and 
she must consider me — ah, well " 

"The truth will be explained to her." 

"I care little one way or the other. She has an old 
aunt somewhere in France. Francine can go to her." 

"Ann! I thought you loved Francine? You always 
seemed very attached to her?" 

"I was — I am still, I suppose; but nobody seems to 
matter much to me now." 
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"Only one?" 

"Yes— only one." 

"It is all Bramwell." 

"Yes, he has consumed everything else in my heart 
When will he return here ?" 

"To-morrow, I should think." 

"You will see him in Everbury?" 

"Probably." . 

"Send him to me — send him. It will be so lonely for 
me, I shall be desolate." 

I hurried to the inn, paid the reckoning, and half an 
hour afterward was myself in a private coach, flying 
through the open country toward Everbury. After a 
time familiar objects and landmarks came into view and 
were passed. It seemed to me that I was returning 
home after years, and all the common sights of the road 
were tinged with that sentimental glamour born of a long 
absence. We suffer swifter mutation from emotion than 
at the hands of Time. Our vision of life is from hour 
to hour beyond reasonable computation. As our skin 
peels from the body, so our outlook sheds successive 
perspectives. The intervention of a single event, or the 
explosion of a thought within the mind, suffices to re- 
paint the shifting scenes of visible life. Externals that 
we saw yesterday, we review to-day, and the corrected 
revision of our judgment owes no similitude to the#first 
impression. We change toward all things. So the win- 
try landscape, that stretched bare and furrowed on either 
side of me as I journeyed home to Everbury, was new 
to my seeing, because for the first time it appeared old 
and tinged with pathos and associations. A squalid ale- 
house, a small farm, a huddled irregular village, a solitary 
church, barns, and wayside cottages, affected me as land- 
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marks of a period in my life now ended. They were 
commas and stops in a settled history of myself and 
friends. So pronounced was this sensation of long ab- 
sence, that on arriving at Everbury Town I felt myself 
a wanderer returning to a home by which he had been 
long forgotten. Yet I had been last here only a few- 
days before. Here I left my coach and started for The 
Farm on foot, avoiding everybody. I knew their attitude 
toward Ann — the common attitude. They would express 
astonishment and hint innocence. Angered at being 
fooled into giving such a woman decent speech and fair 
report, they would repair past follies by harsh and un- 
compassionate condemnations. This feeling would be 
ubiquitous. Every one who had ever seen or spoken to 
Ann or myself, whether our inferior or on a social level, 
would take her exposure as a personal wrong. They had 
all been gulled, stultified, deluded. They could sharpen 
their clacking tongues now on a common whetstone, a 
woman's character and conduct. The outcry centralized 
from the village would spread in an expanding circle to 
parlor and tea rooms all round the country. At Everbury 
it seemed to me impossible that it could ever end. A 
gray mist had settled down in the valley, and as I 
tramped along the brown soddened road, ooze squelching 
up at every step, a faint waterish light shone out from 
home, although it was now only late afternoon. There 
was a general air of humidity, a sense of dampness lying 
over the wide barren sketches of cabbage-fields and stark 
plantations. The bark of every tree was glossed by rain 
and from the lean branches water dripped. A weak sun- 
shine was merging into cloud above the distant incline of 
the common, and over all the landscape gray mist melted 
into blue. In the rounded basin of the valley there 
seemed a meeting of vapors. The long, irregular gravel 
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lanes were like lines of rust intersecting squares of dinted 
iron, painted green but worn in patches, quivered in the 
mists. The whole scene was drear, crowned by flocks of 
cloud massed in the huddled shape of mountain smoke, 
ridged but jutting out in jagged pinnacles against a 
squeezed strip of livid sky. So pregnant with sugges- 
tions was the scene to me that, notwithstanding my 
former hurry to meet Bramwell and Francine, I leaned 
for nearly half an hour against a high wooden gate let 
into the wayside hedge. Here I was a monarch of melan- 
choly, a solitary worshiper before the glowing fane of 
darkness. I transformed the scene into an altar of 
Nemesis. Darkness and rain-washed earth, trees and 
stubble, became instinct with human emotion. As the 
mists rolled and the clouds shrank and gathered, shapes 
of trees, plant, and barn became blurred into the vapor, 
so did they make a symbol for me. I heard no sound but 
the gurgle and rush of a rain-swollen stream. Gradually 
evening deepened, and far away, here and there, a cottage 
light began to glimmer. Once I heard the snort of cat- 
tle. Although I was alone, a midget atom grotesquely 
situated in a spacious solitude of storm-beaten earth and 
sky, it seemed to me I stood in the very vortex of mortal 
tumult. I felt myself to be the center; all else was 
derivative. I was God's epilogue; I was conscious; I 
was the universe alive in thought, supreme in pain, en- 
dowed with the divine emoluments of sorrow. I dragged 
myself from the gate reluctantly. Apart from the human- 
satisfaction to be gained from regarding one's self 
grandly isolated against large natural backgrounds, my 
imagination is always seized by hard and barren aspects 
of nature. In this I believe I am only a little ahead of a 
modern mood that appears to be setting on the general 
mind.* 
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"We change toward all things." The sentiment of 
beauty is dependent upon the volition of the human 
temperament. We sicken of spring's shrill perjuries, 
and are tired of summer's lazy meridian. What beauty 
was in the seasons has been sucked dry when we were 
young. They mean little to us in age, more because they 
no longer reflect our moods. And in this matter I am 
in the autumnal epoch, and winter seems not far away. 

As I trudged slowly forward — the constant wet of the 
last week had affected my left leg, which dragged pain- 
fully — I reverted in thought to my coach-driver. It had 
surprised me to find that I was looking ill. No one had 
noticed this before; neither Ann nor Bramwell had so 
much as hinted at the remotest change in me. I was hurt 
by this, but I forgave my friends. The arc lamp of love 
burns so whitely in the eyes of its worshipers, that be- 
yond the circle of their genuflections the world lies in- 
discernible and dark. Any light creates a darkness, and 
lovers are blind to all and everything but themselves. 
But in reality I had no right even to this comfortable re- 
flection. I was forced to admit that, apart from Ann's 
preoccupation in Bramwell, and his in Francine, neither 
would have noticed any visible alteration in my appear- 
ance. They hardly ever looked at me. I was an attach- 
ment to their lives, but held no weight in the gamut of 
their passions. We are only interested in that which we 
admire or fear. But Francine! Yes, she had always 
read my face. Any languor in me, or the first blotch 
of sickness, she had invariably noted, and I blessed her 
for this kind observance. 



♦This was written nearly a century ago, before we all be- 
came desperately amiable with the new century. There is sun- 
shine in our hearts to-day. So the Book tells us; so wc are 
asked to believe. But we are only systematically pleasant, and 
where there is system can bt no %uao$Ucity. J. B. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THIS sensation of long absence followed me into the 
poor, rain-draggled garden fronting The Farm. 
The square, plastered walls were putty colored in 
the dusk and stained with damp. The moreen curtains 
were only half-drawn, and a warm light issued from the 
gap across the parlor window. I was about to knock at 
the door, but on second thoughts stepped from the mid- 
dle path to the garden puddle and peeped between the 
parlor curtains. The scene that I overlooked is vividly 
etched in my mind to this hour. 

A large fire blazed on the hearth and candles flickered 
draughtily on the square oak table. The upper half of 
the room and the four corners were in shadow, and the 
faded portrait of my mother, in her lace shawl and 
bombazine gown, smiled up sadly at the heavily beamed 
ceiling. The little bird hopped about its round wooden 
cage, suspended in the window niche. The lighted 
portion of the room was the middle, all the candles 
being there and the reflection from the fire. The light 
was concentrated in the shape of a horseshoe that started 
from the two separate corners of the chimney-piece. In 
this illuminated half-circle was the oak table, in part 
covered by a white cloth, on which stood cups and 
saucers, a cut cake, tea-cosey and a kettle, and two of the 
elaborately carved Jacobean chairs. In one of these, 
looking strangely diminutive, sat Francine, dressed in 
silver gray, the neck cut low, but heavy clusters of hair 
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lightly touching the shoulders. The attire was old for 
her and quaint as a picture. She sat a little forward, 
her hands folded on a handkerchief, her head a trifle on 
one side, and her eyes fixed on the fire as though in 
reverie. Bramwell stood opposite to her, with one foot 
on the fender. He had changed his coat before seeing 
Francine, to a long dark one with full skirts, and he 
wore a buff waistcoat, with claret-colored breeches. Why 
should he wish to appear at his handsomest before Fran- 
cine now that he was bidding her farewell? The two 
preserved their fixed attitudes and neither spoke. They 
gazed into the fire, and in the silence five minutes seemed 
like an hour. Then at last Francine moved, sighed and 
stretched out her arms. The following were spoken loud 
enough for me to hear: "Then we are resolved," said 
Francine, sitting back squarely into the chair and look- 
ing up straight in Bramweirs face. 

"Yes, we are resolved." 

He turned slightly and gave her glance for glance. 
He thrust his hands behind his back, and I saw the long 
white fingers twitching. 

"And we will be brave," said Francine, rising as she 
spoke. 

"Yes, brave, Francine." 

She put up her little hands on to his shoulders. 

"And we shall be happy because we shall have been 
good." 

"Y-yes." 

There was a faint stammer of hesitation in Bram- 
weirs answer. Francine paused, and her face clouded 
for an instant, but only to light up again immediately 
in her smile. She became brisk and hurried to the table. 
She snatched up the kettle with both hands and set it to 
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boil; almost as the kettle touched the hot coals, steam 
issued from the spout. 

"Good!" cried Francine, "we shall not wait. Come; 
let us make tea and be happy. I have a new cake for 
you to taste." One manages things in this easy fashion 
when one is young 1 

As Francine and Bramwell sat down to the table, I 
knocked quietly at the outer door. Francine opened it 
herself, and, as she recognized my shrunk figure in the 
darkness, gave a little cry of pleasure. 

"I am so glad you have come, Mr. John!" said she, 
standing by my side in the square hall, while I divested 
myself of outer coat and hat I followed her into the 
parlor, where Bramwell rose to greet me with extended 
hand. A chair was placed for me in the chimney-corner, 
and before any attempt was made to start conversation 
Francine handed me tea. 

Although I had not noticed it when standing by the 
roadside gate and gazing out across the bleak fields that 
stretched out in one desolate expanse to Mdrside Com- 
mon, I found now that I was stiff with cold, and my 
leg aching worse than ever from the clamp. My finger- 
bones were numb, so that it was difficult to hold the 
cup, and my teeth chattered. The sudden transition from 
raw atmosphere, wind, rain, and all the inclement con- 
ditions of the road, to the snuggery of home, where 
everything was infused with warmth, affected me greatly, 
because I felt in reality that I enjoyed no right to this 
comfort; I was soul-bound to the wind and my spirit's 
sister was the rain. 

I gulped down the steaming tea and leaned back in 
the chimney-corner, my hands outstretched toward the 
fire. When I looked across my shoulder I saw Francine 
and Bramwell, silent and quiet at the table. Now and 
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again they would look at each other, like timid children, 
but neither spoke. Bramwell sat with his long leg? 
crossed at the knees and his chin drooping on the heavy 
black cravat, which, with buff waistcoat, the gold watch- 
chain, and the dangling seals, gave him back the old 
advantage of grace and bearing that had seemed to 
vanish from him at the trial. His long curling hair was 
ruffled, and the smooth face beneath, strengthened per- 
haps by the slight mustache and side- whiskers, looked 
worn by continual harass at a settled calm. This ex- 
pression melted at once in talk or animation. I looked 
at the two ; Bramwell, young and honest ; Francine, quite 
a dream-child, in her silver-gray gown and masses of 
pale hair clustering round the porcelain face; and the 
picture was invested with a certain naive dignity. I sat 
and stared at them against my will, and for so long that 
I was noticed. 

"Dear Mr. John, you look sick — very ill," said Fran- 
cine, and put her hand on mine. 

I drew my arm back quickly and roused myself. 

"I am not here to discuss myself," I said, rubbing my 
palms together with an appearance of briskness. "My 
object — as Bramwell is aware — is " 

"Everything has been arranged," said Bramwell, look- 
ing up from the table and interrupting. 

"Satisfactorily?" 

"It has been settled" 

"Satisfactorily, I asked you?" 

He hesitated, and Francine came to my side and toot 
up the thread of the explanations. 

"Yes, most satisfactorily," said she ; "we are bound to 
have satisfaction for doing what is right. It will be 
difficult for us, \recaus&" — \vw* daa, turned and by a 
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simple gesture identified Bramwcll with her claim — "be- 
cause we both love each other so devoutly." 

The heavy old-fashioned spoon with which Bramwell 
had been toying slipped from his fingers. It fell on to a 
plate and made a clatter. He sprang up from his chair, 
and by a single step reached Francine's side, his face 
growing white, while his eyes flickered. 

"Dearest — my dearest, dearest Francine!" he said, a 
thick tremor in his voice. 

He would have touched her hand, but she drew back ; 
instinct forewarned her against the too close proximity 
of their persons. She must remain cold, unbiased and 
firm, and I interfered to lend her assistance. 

'Then you think," said I, "that what Ann has suffered 
for Bramwell entitles her to this sacrifice ?" 

"I think we must make mama happy. I relinquish 
Bramwell freely, dear Mr. John, although I love him; 
mama has more right to him " 

"Her suffering, you think, has given her a right?" 

"Yes. In a way, I think he belongs to her already." 

We were discussing Bramwell as though he were an 
inherent, though unconscious, factor in a personal scheme 
evolved between us and to be executed by our energies. 
He stood in the background, obscured in mind, I fancy, 
from our conversation, but embarrassed. There was a 
suggestion of sullcnness in his tightened lips and hooded 
brows. Presently he swerved round on his heel, tossed 
his head as though forced by the logic of events to 
angrily acknowledge a hard fact, and took his hat, cane 
and gloves from the table. 

"I am going now," he said, clearing his throat. "It 
is brought home clearer to me every moment that I have 
chosen the proper course in this matter." 

Neither of us answered him. 
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' 'Well, good-by, Mr. John— good-by, for the present. 
Farewell, Francinel I am sure I am very glad that you 
have fallen in so easily with my views; it affords me 
great satisfaction." 

He shook my hand stiffly and just touched Francine's. 

"Accompany Bramwell to the door," she said to me, 
going pale, while her eyes dilated. 

"Have you not provided yourself with a greatcoat T 
I asked him as we stood for a second in the porch. 

"No," he answered, shivering in the wind. 

"You had best walk sharply, then. It is a mile to the 
cottage." 

"My journey lies not in that direction. I return to 
Dunnington." 

He walked down the center path in the garden, swing- 
ing his stick. For quite two minutes he stood leaning 
against the gate and looking up and down the road. As 
I saw him now in the darkness, his attitude was one of 
dejection, but this was only for a moment. Presently 
the gate clicked, opened, and, shutting, clicked again. 
Bramwlell swerved round and waved his long arm. 

"Well, good-by to you, Mr. John — good-by, old fellow, 
for the present." 

"Good-by ; communicate with me at your earliest op- 
portunity." 

"Very well." 

"I must wait here inactive until news from you. 
Good-by." 

He swung easily down the road, a slim dark figure 
with his hat stuck a trifle on the left side. As he walked 
he whistled a song. I closed the outer door and returned 
to the parlor. Here Francine had taken up some needle- 
work and was sewing before the fire. One of the candles 
on the table was flickering in its socket; I blew it out, 
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an3 a sodden draught took the pale smoke across Fran- 
cine's face. Her work, whatever it might be, was soon 
completed, for she put away the needles and cotton reels 
in a little basket. 

"It's very cold, I suppose, out of doors?" she ventured. 

"Yes, very." 

Francine stirred the fire. 

"Did Bramwell say where he purported going?" she 
asked, in a tone admitting casual interest. 

"Yes." 

"Where, Mr. John?" 

"To Dunnington." 

"Ah — he is going to — to — her 1" 

Her lips tightened and her hands clenched. Beneath 
the close folds of the silver-gray bodice I saw the bosom 
expand in a deep breath, and the color fluctuated in her 
cheeks. Hiding her face from me, she wiped tears from 
her eyes and then laughed in a whisper : 

"He has gone! Ah, dear God, let him go! He is 
worth that — nothing — nothing!" she cried. 

"You are sorry he has gone ?" 

She bridled in an instant and faced me, springing to 
her feet. 

"No, no. I'm not sorry, Mr. John. I say let him go." 

"But you are angry?" 

"Who said so? Not I." 

"I can see that you are angry." 

"Ah, so I am. I'm angry with myself. He has no love 
for me — he cares nothing " 

"Nothing!" 

"Absolutely nothing! — surely that is made plain. 
Could he have made such a proposal to me if he had 
loved me ? Answer me that" 

"Xe«— I say yes." 
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Her unlimited scorn was concentrated in a tiny ex- 
planation. She literally flung it at me. 

"Ah, what nonsense you ta.lk. He has no love for me: 
he has never loved me — never. There has been no need 
for this — no need for us to break. It would be absurd 
if he loved me." 

"He is making a sacrifice. But you astonish me, 
Francine. I confess to being astounded." 

"Indeed! And why?" 

"Surely my reason is apparent. Why did you, then, 
agree to Bram well's proposition if you took this view? 
The final decision was yours." 

"Do you, then, imagine," said she, "that I would allow 
him to see what — what I felt ? What you must think of 
me ! Never !" 

"But you deceived him. You spoke of this proposal 
as essential. You said that happiness would only come 
of right-doing. You said " 

"I said — never mind, Mr. John; never mind what I 
said. It was the fact that Bramwell could make sucK 
a proposal to me that angered me. After that it was 
all ended. There was nothing further for me to say, 
really — really nothing." 

After that we sat long together in silence, quite late 
into the evening. Francine prepared supper. She 
evinced no interest in the doings of the trial, or at any 
rate asked no questions. After supper she talked easily 
of general affairs. Everything now had to be considered 
as adjunct to Ann's action. While denuding herself of 
every vestige of reputation, she had necessarily cast 
oblique odium upon Francine and myself. Our charac- 
ters were being soused in the common mud. The village, 
I knew, would refuse to serve us, and it was possible we 
should meet violence in the public highways. Looked 
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at from any standpoint, a further stay here was unthink- 
able. Francine saw clearly that she must leave The 
Farm, and she had determined to go first to Mrs. Day- 
lor's, who lived at a distance of five miles. 

"No one will know I am there/' she explained. "Mrs. 
Daylor will hide me. Besides, I can change my name — 
for the present at least." 

"But Mrs. Daylor is a working woman. She lives in 
a cottage. ,, 

"Well?" 

"You will be subject to discomfort." 

"I at least can live ; here I should die." 

It was agreed that she should start at an early hour 
in the morning, carrying a small bundle. Other things 
I would carry later. 

In view of her early morning journey, Francine soon 
retired to her bed, and I began a letter to Ann, which I 
purposed despatching by coach from Everbury Town on 
the morrow. Half-way through this letter I was inter- 
rupted by Francine stealing quietly back into the room. 
She had let down her hair. 

"I must warm myself by the fire for a few minutes. 
I felt cold," said she, in explanation. 

Twice I looked up from my paper at Francine. She 
was clouded to the waist in her hair, her cheeks flushed 
and smeared by tears. She had been weeping again and 
in deep tumult. 

"Will you answer me a question, Mr. John?" she said 
suddenly. 

"Yes, Francine, certainly." 

Her head drooped toward her bosom and she spoke in 
a whisper. 

"I would like to know — know if it was truer— "wVal — 
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she said — what she said at the trial. Tell me, were they 
together that night?" 

"Xo; emphatically no!" 

"They have never been anything to one another, have 
they?'' 

"Never ! I swear this is truth. Never !" 

Her face was quite hidden now, and she was silent 
So she remained, disturbed only by the heave and gasp 
of her bosom, for over ten minutes. I returned to my 
letter-writing and affixed the seal. 

Francine got up and moved stealthily toward the door. 

"Why are you so quiet ?" I asked. 

"I might disturb you." 

"Have you wanned yourself sufficiently ?" 

"Yes. I feel warmer now — much." 



/ 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

1 CONDUCTED Francine half-way to Mrs. Daylor's. 
We adopted an oblique mode of travel, which neces- 
sitated Francine making a wide circuit, but it served 
to cut the traces. The few people we met stared at us 
with rude curiosity. Their demeanor was sullen, one of 
whispered insult ; and on returning to The Farm I found 
that the front windows had been smashed. These were 
no uncertain signs to foreshadow the storm that threat- 
ened. During the morning small groups of people, many 
of them strangers to me, loitered in the high road outside 
the house. They stared long at the building and joked 
together. At first I gave no sign of my presence, and 
they evidently presumed it to be deserted. At last a 
young man, dressed in town style, whose coarse face was 
heavily pock-marked, was emboldened to enter the gar- , 
den. I opened the front door then and walked out, and 
the youth beat a precipitous retreat. He made a show of 
dignity by dawdling at the gate. Three other men stood 
behind him in the road, and they laughed in chorus. 

"You're afeared, Jim," said one. 

"Afearedo' that?" 

The young man in the light clothes pointed con- 
temptuously at me. 

"You are," persisted the other. 

I advanced two steps down the garden path. 

With elaborate lethargy the four walked away to- 
gether. At about a hundred yards distance from the 
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house the young man who had entered the garden 
stopped and shouted at me a vulgar equivalent of the 
term "bawd." 

Later in the day a man on horseback brought me a 
letter. It read as follows: 

"Where is Bramwell? I am at an utter loss to understand 
this silence. Relieve my anxiety, Mr. John, for I am ill.** 

Evidently, then, Bramwell had not acted on his heated 
resolve to return straight to Dunnington. He was not 
with Ann as I had supposed. Where then? Possibly 
at the cottage. Undecided on this point, I replied by 
an evasion, saying I would explain all later, and adding 
there was no immediate cause for alarm. This should 
compose the woman for a tiipe and allow me an oppor- 
tunity for probing the mystery of Bramwell's conduct, in 
such direct contradiction as it was to his declared inten- 
tions. I visited his cottage and found it shut and de- 
serted. I was now a prey to sinister misgivings. I be- 
gan to wonder whether Bramwell was dead. His youth 
and temperament lent a certain plausibility to such a 
theory. 

Earlier in the day I had communicated with Mr. Bit- 
tern and sought his protection, and on my return to The 
Farm I found a law officer from the jail arrived to keep 
the place under constant supervision. Also, I employed 
an old woman from Everbury as a servant. The Farm 
and all the personal effects contained therein now se- 
cured, I was freed from remaining there longer. Yet I 
lingered on for two days, inert and afraid to take any 
decisive action. If I journeyed to Dunnington, Ann must 
be confronted with the truth. Now that Bramwell had 
absented himself from us altogether the sphere of my 
actions had narrowed. I could not continue indeter- 
minately lying to Ann, and I had no valid explanation of 
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Bramwcirs conduct to offer. My resources were ex- 
pended, and I realized that at my next interview with 
Ann the truth would be forced from my lips. I revolted 
from such a task, procrastinated and loitered about The 
Farm. Here I brooded upon the duty imposed upon me 
to such an extent that it assumed unnatural proportions. 
I imagined the scene and Ann's humiliation. I construct- 
ed in fancy a picture of the general distress which must 
follow from my disclosures. I became unnerved and 
shrank from my purpose. I upbraided Bramwell, whose 
vacillation had imposed upon me so thankless a duty; I 
cursed myself for ever plunging into a strong vortex of 
human passion, with which I was not in any way inti- 
mately concerned, and I had no kind words for Ann. 
Francine was blameless in the matter. Meanwhile mes- 
sages from Ann arrived, written in a manner rapidly 
verging on the hysterical. She threatened peremptorily 
to return to The Farm, and implored of me not to fence 
with the truth. I replied by further evasions, of which 
the following is an example : 

"All is progressing favorably and Bramwell will shortly join 
you. After the terrible ordeal through which he has just passed 
his business affairs are naturally congested. He wishes to put 
everything on a proper basis before he joins you, so that you 
will have nothing but plain sailing for the future. Be patient 
for a little longer. However lonely you feel in Dunnington, you 
cannot return here. I have already explained the attitude of 
everybody to us. Surely that is sufficient. Once you return, 
Bramwell would be compelled to abandon everything, but to con- 
template such an action is madness on your part Tax your 
patience just a little longer." 

To this Ann replied by a lengthy effusion, exhorting 

me to persuade Bramwell to write her, and the horseman 

deposited with me a further missive addressed to Mr. 

Bramwell Moore, in Ann's handwriting. The horseman 

had evidently been drinking somewhat heavily, and 

doubtless news of these letters leaked out and caused a 
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great deal of local conjecture. Happily for The Farm's 
window-panes, they remained secure from the attacks of 
popular decorum under the guardianship of Mr. Bit- 
tern's apprentice. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THERE had been in the space of two days great 
seasonal changes. The rain ceased and the cold 
deepened into a sharp, penetrating frost. This in 
turn was succeeded by a steady snowfall, and at the ex- 
piration of twelve hours every rivulet, pond, and tank in 
the country was ice-bound, while the open country lay 
stretched, serene and white, with frozen snow. The 
hedges and the fantastic branches of the trees were thick- 
ly crusted. A blue dust gathered at the time of twilight, 
and the sun sank low in a decreasing hemisphere of ruby 
light, radiating a crimson sheen on to the whitened fields, 
while the more distant trees assumed the likeness of 
ragged spears faintly stained with blood. Later the clear 
vault of heaven was studded with innumerable stars that 
clustered in glittering abundance on a pale circlet of 
moony vapor. The moonshine fell about the rounded 
bosom of the snows, and the earth covered with jewels 
that sparkled in thick millions set the stars ablink. 

I stood before the outer gate fronting The Farm and 
contemplated the sidereal beauty of the scene, and, for 
the moment, forgot everything in and about the world but 
the frosted stars, the plenteous moonshine, and the daz- 
zling snow. Nothing of beauty ever experiences death ; 
it lives in its results and defies annihilation. To me this 
scene was inexpressibly beautiful, and, in a word, kind. 
It is not winter that should personify cruelty or even sad- 
ness, but autumn. It is miserable to be dying, but dead 
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we have no need of pity. And winter is no executioner, 
but a ministress of mourning sorrow, weeping dim rain, 
and every flake of snow falls from Oblivion's perished 
hands. As I stood that night before our old Spanish 
gate I saw the tall figure of a man, cloaked in a long, 
closely buttoned coat, advancing steadily along the high 
road toward The Farm. The snow deadened his foot- 
steps, and the effect of this noiseless progress produced 
an impression on my mind that the man was hiding. It 
was almost as if he traveled against his will, and was 
being propelled by some windless preternatural agency. 
Travelers are scarce in this district, but I did not give 
the man a second thought, and was returning into The 
Farm when he called me. 

"Mr. John!— hullo there! John, hullo!" 

There was no mistaking Bramwell's voice, although I 
had not recognized his person. In the first shock of sur- 
prise I halted for a moment, then ran back to the gate 
and opened it. Bramwell came up to me, with his long, 
steady stride, and thrust out his hand. It was ungloved 
and cold as ice. 

"Good God !" I exclaimed. "Where have you been in 
hiding all this time? What has happened? Come in, 
come in." 

He stood by the gate, bending slightly from his high 
shoulders and leaning on a stick. He did not offer to 
move. There was snow round the brim of his hat, and 
cakes of it on his thick-breasted coat. His face was set 
and seemed to have thinned. The eyes had a fixed stare, 
and the brows were contracted. 

"I have come back," he said at last, hardly moving 
his lips. 

"So it appears; but — don't stand there; pray come 
inside." 
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"Is she in there?" he asked, nodding toward The 
•Farm. 

As he spoke his voice sank to a subdued secretive pitch 
and he shivered, perhaps with the frost. 

"Who?" I inquired, clicking the gate so that he was 
forced to move into the garden. 

"I mean Ann." 

"She is in Dunnington. But I beg of you to come in- 
side, Bramwell — we cannot converse here." 

He still showed no disposition to move an inch. 

"I've come for Francine," he said, emphasizing the 
words loudly." 

"For Francine!" 

I was thrown back into astonishment by his abruptness. 

"Yes ; I've come for Francine. I shall take her away 
with me. Oh, no, you won't stop me, Mr. John ! Not a 
bit of it ! Fm going to take her now." 

He leaned forward and over his stick until his scowl- 
ing face was close to mine. His eyes challenged me 
defiantly, and the point of his stick squelched deep into 
the snow. 

"Francine is not here," I said quietly. 

From his manner one would have thought my speech 
implied that the girl had disappeared from the face of the 
earth. 

"She has gene away," I said again. 

"What do you mean? I don't understand you. You 
say Francine has gone ? Where? Answer me. Where?" 

"At no great distance." 

"Don't trifle with me. No dirty tricks, now. Speak 
the truth." 

He snatched at my coat, but I backed toward The 
Farm. Standing in the doorway I stood and blew on 
my fingers. 
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"Come inside and talk like a reasonable being, or else 
stay there and be damned 1" I called out 

Bramwell followed me up the garden path. He seemed 
about to halt again on the threshold of the house, but I 
caught hold of him, and, pulling him in, slammed the 
door. Once in the parlor I held up one of the candles 
to my visitor's face. He stood, unthawed by the sudden 
warmth of the room, erect and austere. Mechanically 
he removed his hat, and I saw fully for the first time 
how greatly he had altered, and he appeared older even 
than at the first period of his trial, and more harassed 
One might have suspected him of having risen precipi- 
tously from a bed of sickness. Rigid in bearing, he pro- 
duced an impression of being mentally disjointed. He 
was either totally obscured or wandering crazily in his 
thoughts. 

"Is she sane?" was his first remark. 

"Francine? Perfectly !" 

"And near here ? You said so just now, Mr. John." 

"She is not far away. But be seated ; don't stand like 
that " 

I pulled his stick roughly from his hand and thrust 
him into a chair. He sat practically as I had placed him, 
motionless and silent. I hastened to the old woman and 
besought her to bring us some hot tea. Bramwell swal- 
lowed his at a gulp. 

"Give me more, Mr. John," he said, and rubbed his 
hands. 

These were the first signs of returning animation. 
The cold solidity so foreign to his general mien disap- 
peared. Presently he produced a pipe, lit it, and smoked, 
filling the room with a villainous odor. 

"Well ?' said he at tav^ ^ Kit. "John?" 
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"Wen?" I answered. "Well, I think you owe me an 
explanation." 

"Indeed'!" 

He raised his eyebrows and viewed me in evident sur- 
prise. If this was simple affectation on his part, it typi- 
fied insolence. But, on the other hand, if he were really 
ignorant that the antithetical nature of his promised pur- 
pose and his actual designs justified me in demanding 
some explanatory excuse, then the man had lapsed into 
utter stupidity. 

"Indeed, Bramwell !" I cried out, involuntarily raising 
my voice. "Are you mad, to utter such a remark?' 
Three days ago you left this house, electing, so you said, 
by your own free will, to join Ann in Dunnington. You 
do not keep your word — Ann neither sees you nor hears 
from you, and in the meantime you absent yourself en- 
tirely from all of us. None of the business is really my 
affair, but I've been put to more trouble through it than 
any one of you. You might at least, considering this, 
have communicated with me." 

Bramwell gave an admissive sort of laugh, and puffed 
at his rank pipe, which was discolored to blackness. 

"I don't challenge what you say, Mr. John," he re- 
plied. "It's all true — true, every word of it. No, noj 
not quite — I had forgotten." 

"Forgotten what?" 

"I did go to Dunnington, as I said I intended doing." 

"When?" 

"Immediately on leaving this house." 

"But — but Ann writes to me. She has not heard or 
seen you." 

"True again." 

"True! What's the meaning of it?" I cried, half- 
rising from my chair in exasperation. 
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Bramwell followed my example. He got up, flung his 
pipe into the fire, and thrust his hands into his pockets. 
He hesitated for a moment and then faced me squarely, 
chin up and lips compressed. He was making an effort; 
on the impetus of a moment he determined to be frank. 

"Listen, my good friend, and I will relate to you the 
meaning of it all," he said. "I have fallen into a great 
error, a most terrible error, Mr. John, and only lately 
discovered it. What happened at the trial shocked me/' 

"You mean " 

"Yes, her conduct shocked me." 

"Nothing more?" 

"Certainly it impressed me. I was unstrung. I felt 
under an eternal obligation to her for — the — the sacrifice 
she made." 

"Has the obligation ceased, then, to exist?" 

"No, I never said that — I never will say it; but you 
interrupt me. Oh, if I had not been thoroughly un- 
strung, I should never — never for a single moment — have 
contemplated so mad and rash an action as — as — we pro- 
posed." 

"You proposed it, if you remember." 

Again he broke into that odd little laugh of self-de- 
rision. 

"Certainly, I admit that. I take the onus of the whole 
miserable affair on my own shoulders. I proposed to 
deceive Ann; I proposed to marry her. By such means 
I proposed to make her happy. Mr. John, I cannot carry 
out my proposals. I have tried, and failed — failed mis- 
erably." 

His teeth snapped on the last words, and his square 
jaw set like a vise. His eyes blazed at me as though I 
was providing active opposition, but his anger was for 
himself. As he stood there, against the oak framework 
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of the ancient fireplace, his long frieze coat unbuttoned 
and flung back from his broad shoulders, he made a 
strenuous figure. It is in my temperament to notice such 
a thing at a time so inimicable to picturesque observa- 
tion. While I mastered the new trend events must now 
take, realizing in full that there remained now no mortal 
salve for the broken ligaments of Ann's heart, I was at 
the time watching the flicker of candlelight on Bramwell's 
features and his general arrangement in a picture that 
was fused with fire-flame and shadow. 

"Let us be plain," said I; "let us understand one an- 
other. You are about to inform Ann that you have no 
love for her?" 

"Yes, that is my task. It should have been my course 
from the outset. It would not have been so difficult 
then." 

"And not so cruel." 

"I will not be cruel to her," cried Bramwell; "how 
could I be?" 

"It is all cruel, the entire affair," I answered. "The 
conflict of the sexes is the politest of all warfares. It is 
also the cruellest. You will be polite — oh, yes, a model 
of courtesy. Believe me, you could not continue a 
crueller method." 

Bramwell began to pace about the room. He turned 
to me with a gesture that was almost supplicant. 

"In God's name, what can I do then ? — what can I do ? 
It will be a wrench, a sharp sting, but it will soon pass." 

"You are very optimistic." 

"I will not look at the worst side. If I did not take 
this step I should ruin my own life, and render Ann 
miserable for the remainder of her days. It is a great 
tragedy." 

"Love is always a great tragedy." 
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"It's a tragedy not to love, also." 

"True. It's a question which is the greater." 

He paused and his hand trembled. Suddenly he threw 
up his head as though struck by a sharp thought, and 
his eyes glistened with fresh anxiety. 

"Where is Francine?" he cried. 

"Not here." 

"You told me so much before. Where then?" 

"At Mrs. Daylor's." 

"You are certain, Mr. John?" 

"I am certain." 

He had picked up his hat and stick, and was already 
buttoning his coat. 

"Where are you about to go?" I asked in astonishment 

"I am going to Mrs. Daylor's." 

"Now?" 

"Yes." 

"It will take you two hours." 

"I'm prepared for that. Will you not accompany 
me?" 

I considered for a second, and then put cm my coat 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

W/E trudged across the snow-covered ground in 
\\/ almost complete silence, and I found it a diffi- 
* * cult matter, although a swift traveler myself, 
to keep pace with Bramweirs gigantic stride. Only twice 
did we come in sight of a human being, and once a 
lumbering wagon, drawn by two heavy horses, passed 
us at a little distance. It was crusted with snow, like 
everything else, and a lantern swung from its roof. It 
traveled slowly up the graduating incline of a long 
sloping road, the driver cracking his whip, to which the 
steaming horses answered with a panting snort. For 
nearly half an hour we marched on a parallel line with the 
wagon, though somewhat in its rear. We had grown 
old friends, when at last it swerved sharply to the right, 
and its lantern flashed in a last farewell. As we plodded 
forward, sometimes over the ankles in snow, I deciphered 
to my own satisfaction the enigma of Bramweirs con- 
duct. In the company of most men a moral coward, he 
had sought virtually to cast the onus of the action he 
had now taken on to Francine. When he visited her, 
fresh from the trial, disclosed the circumstances of Ann's 
sacrifice, and outlined his proposal to marry the woman 
who had suffered such ignominy to save his life, it had 
been with the intention, or at least the hope, that Fran- 
cine should at once confess herself an opponent of such 
a scheme. Thus, plagued as he was by a superannuated 
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conscience, he would, to his own thinking, be partially 
rid of responsibility in escaping from his resolve, and 
at any rate provided with a tolerable excuse. His action, 
however, had produced a diametrically opposite effect on 
Francine. That Bramwell would so far forswear his 
passion for her as to house such a proposition as mar- 
riage with another woman in the tenement of a transitory 
thought, evidenced to her, in a moment charged with 
human tumult, that his former professions were of un- 
durable quality. Arriving at this conclusion, she was at 
great pains to appear wholly collected and to assume, 
with the best show of good faith, that her notions as to 
the proper course of action to be pursued by Bramwell 
were identical with his own. She surrendered him under 
a disguise of principle, but in reality principle was 
phlegm. Bramwell, on his part, had regarded Fran- 
cine's active resistance to any scheme involving the sever- 
ance of their personal ties as a certainty. Pleading, or 
at least broaching, such a scheme, then, carried with it lit- 
tle or no danger. We all ask for things at one time or 
another in our lives, hoping that they will be not accorded 
us, and we are flung into the direst confusion over the 
recipiency of such unexpected and unwished for favors. 
Bramwell, then, was astounded by the visible attitude of 
Francine. Her espousal of a proposition which he had 
calculated would rouse her resentment pricked his gall. 
Could she, then, surrender him with ease and cheerful 
resignation, if the pulse of her heart throbbed for him 
with that strength and regularity she had professed ? Im- 
possible! Neither of these people paused to sound the 
depths of one another's natures; neither knocked upon 
the other's heart and cried "Open!" Temperaments, re- 
strictions and the selfishness of youth must dually answer 
for the ensuing rupture. 
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WHat followed ? As might have been foreseen, a com- 
mon desire for reconciliation. 

Youth parts on laggard step from youth, but is quick 
in return. 

When I ceased conjecturing, the silence in which 
Bramwell and I had been plowing through the heavy 
snowfields began to pall. But for a long time I could 
not draw my companion into conversation. He was al- 
ways a trifle in advance. On every side of us the white 
landscape stretched out far and wide to the horizon. It 
seemed almost to me as though we were advancing on- 
ward and onward over the endless tract of Arctic waters. 

"It's a lovely night," I hazarded. 

"Yes — yes; lovely." 

"The stars are fine, and how numerous 1" 

"Yes, yes ; very fine, John." 

"Now tell me, Bramwell, why you went to Dunning- 
ton." 

"Why? You know the reason." 

"I think I do. It was pique rather than heroic enter- 
prise. Do you understand ?" 

Bramwell laughed as before, self-contemptuously, and 
sent sprays of snow scudding from his stick. 

He walked faster. 

"Yes, I understand," he answered ; "I understand what 
you believe, and now I'm half-inclined to believe you are 
right." 

"Why did you return here after having arrived at Dun- 
nington ?" 

He was silent now for quite fifty paces. 

"Yes," said he, "I will tell you. It's not a thing a 
man wishes to discuss, but I will tell you, because — well, 
you're different to all others, John. I came back from 
Dunnington at the bidding of Francine. I could not rid 
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myself of the thought of her for a moment — not for a 
moment. By God! it's a ridiculous confession, but I 
suffered more than I did when I stood in likelihood of 
visiting the gallows ; at least so it seems to me now." 

He stopped short and scrutinized me severely. He 
was an Englishman and no adept at sentimental dis- 
closures, but the hour, the scene of the darkness made 
confession easy. Still, the slightest glimmer of a smile 
on my twisted lanthorn of a face would have sealed his 
lips irrevocably. He would have hated me the next mo- 
ment, feeling that I had been the cause of his making 
himself ridiculous. After a time he continued in a freer 
strain : 

"Now that I was away from Francine, she exercised 
greater power over me than ever. Strange, is it not? 
Nothing could banish her from my mind. I had a little 
handkerchief of hers, and there was a faint scent still 
on it. That scent tortured me. I heard her voice. I 
felt her touch — her hair. I was forced to a conclusion. 
I was driven to recognize that I could not do without her. 
She's as necessary to me as the air we breathe." 

The simile in the last sentence struck him as eloquent, 
and he repeated it several times. We were now miles 
from The Farm, and passing a few straggling cottages, 
we declined to the left of the middle road, where, in the 
distance — a mile and a half, at least — glimmered the 
lights of a small village, crowned by the structure of an 
ancient church. On either side of us the hedge was 
broken and interspaced with frequent gaps. Snow- 
covered, it possessed an irregular and jrrotesque appear- 
ance. In one place the hedge was broken down to the 
extent of about a hundred yards, and in the open space 
stood a small cottage which, owing to a lapse in its 
foundations, bulged on the left side, almost forming a 
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diagonal angle with the earth. Its windows were cut 
into little squares, each pane rimmed with lead. One of 
its high chimneys had been broken. It was surrounded 
by an oblong, uncultivated garden. Here rose a huge 
rubbish heap, transformed now into a glittering cone of 
snow, and a disused dog-kennel. This cottage was occu- 
pied by Mrs. Day lor, and now sheltered Francine. As 
we approached I saw that all the windows were dark 
and curtained. The occupants were in bed. Curiously 
enough, in the excitement of Bramwell's sudden reap- 
pearance at The Farm, his altered demeanor, and swift 
resolve to accomplish this extraordinary walk for the 
purpose of seeing Francine, I had forgotten to calculate 
that by the time we could arrive at Mrs. Daylor's domicile 
she and the girl would have gone to their beds and be 
asleep. That this was the case was demonstrated by 
the darkened windows. 

I stood in the center of the road and laughed aloud. 
I laughed until the tears were in my eyes. Bramwell 
did not join in this explosion of merriment. He re- 
garded me in surprise, and appeared at an utter loss to 
understand its cause. 

"What are you laughing for, John?" he asked. 

"I'm laughing at ourselves," I said, with my hands on 
my lips. 

"Why? Are we so very humorous, then?" 

"Demented, Bramwell — crazed creatures ! Do you not 
see our walk can result in nothing but wasted labor ?" 

"Indeed!" 

"Of course, Bramwell. It is impossible to see Fran- 
cine to-night." 

"Indeed!" 

"She is in bed and asleep by now. After all, I am at 
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an utter loss to understand what induced me to ac- 
company you on such an expedition. What folly !" 

Bramwell's thoughts had been so crowded, like my 
own, that he had forgotten to consider the possibility of 
Mrs. Daylor's cottage being shut for the night by the 
time we arrived there. The discovery disturbed his 
equilibrium. He felt duped and like a man robbed of 
the fruits of his endeavors in the hour of attainment 
He shook his clenched fist at the windows and stamped 
on the ground. 

"By the Lord! I'll knock 'em up, though," he ex- 
claimed. 

His hand was already on the latch of the cottage gate; 
I held it there and caught his arm. 

"Consider what you are doing," I whispered. 

"I do consider — I am going to see Francine." 

"But what will be Mrs. Daylor's view of such a dis- 
turbance ?" 

"I am not concerned with her view." 

"We have no excuse, Bramwell. We shall have noth- 
ing to say for ourselves. Think! We shall look most 
ridiculous. We have no message for the girl, no urgent 
news. It is a piece of sheer madness." 

Bramwell paused for a moment and pushed back his 
hat. Doing this he chanced to glance up again at the 
two windows looking out from the second floor of the 
cottage. 

"Halloa!" he said, a smile breaking on his lips. "It 
appears our journey will not be wasted, after all." 

I followed the direction of his glance and saw a dim, 
flickering light, evidently shed from a single candle, 
thrown on the left window-curtain. The light, as I first 
saw it, receded. Somebody was crossing the room. Then 
it varied from s\<te to svte &£\j!Iy. 
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"I wonder if that is Mrs. Daylor's bedroom or Fran- 
cine's," I said. "Anyway, they have retired for the 
night. We can take no further action." 

Bramwell made no answer. He was on his knees, and 
busily sweeping up the snow into his hands. 

"What on earth are you about ?" I inquired. 

Again he did not reply, but diligently hardened the 
snow in his hands, compressing it finally into the shape 
of little balls. I was alive to his intention in a moment 
and thought it wise to remonstrate. "Have a care," I 
said. "You will startle the household." 

"No matter." 

"You will frighten Francine. She will think your con- 
duct most extraordinary." 

"No matter." 

"Perhaps that is Mrs. Daylor's room." 

For answer he drew back and sent one of the snow- 
balls whizzing through the air. It shot with a sharp 
thud against the center of the window, crumbled in the 
moment of contact, leaving a smear of snow like a splash 
of white mud. Another followed. The light in the room 
suddenly began to dance backward and forward. A third 
snowball hit the window. 

"No one will answer," I said to Bramwell. 

"Why? Are they deaf, John?" 

"I don't suppose so. But they will think we are a 
party of half-drunken louts from the village." 

One snowball remained in Bramwell's hand. It was 
larger than the others, and he rounded it carefully be- 
tween his palms. Then it flew after the others, and for 
the moment I thought the window had been smashed. 
Almost immediately the curtain was pulled hastily aside, 
and a woman's head showed against the weak light of the 
candle. 
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"Francine! Francine!" shouted Bramwell, gesticu- 
lating wildly with his arms. 

The woman's head remained motionless for a second, 
then drew back. The window was thrown open and 
Francine, draped to her waist in a loose cloud of bright 
hair, leaned out, resting her hands on the outer ledge 
or sill. 

"Who are you?" she asked, and then gave a little 
ecstatic gasp as she recognized the figure of Bramwell. 

I saw the fingers spread and clasp on the window 
ledge. Bramwell had thrown open the garden gate and 
was : standing immediately beneath her, his head un- 
covered. 

"Will you come down — just for a moment, Francine?" 
he said. "I have walked all the way from The Farm just 
to see you. Come down, only just for one second. Let 
me touch you." 

Francine laughed and shook her head. 

"Whatever can you be thinking of," said she, "to come 
here at such a time ? Have you walked all the way across 
the fields r 

"Yes, all the way — just to see you." 

She laughed again and tossed back her hair. She 
looked away from Bramwell, out across the frozen fields. 
Leaning out still more, she glanced up and down the 
smooth white road, and up at the star-crowded sky, that 
was like a serene blue canopy hung brilliantly with 
jewels. 

"Who is that out in the road?" she asked. 

"Only Mr. John/' 

"Has he walked all the way with you ?" 

"Yes. But you will come down, Francine — just into 
the doorway?" 

She did not answer his question, but straightened her- 
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self and half-withdrew into the window recess. I could 
see nothing of her now but a faint outline, blurred and' 
indistinct. We stood for a little while silent, I leaning 
heavily on the gate, and Bramwell grinding his heels 
into the hardened snow. 

"I thought you to be in Dunnington," said Francine. 
"How strange you should come here to-night !" 

"I left Dunnington this morning," answered Bramwell. 

"And Ann ? — ah ! how is she ?" 

"I have not seen her." 

"No, he has not seen her," I said, stepping into the 
garden and speaking for the first time. "Instead of doing 
that, he has journeyed all the way here to see you. I 
should hope you are satisfied, Francine. Even a 
woman's vanity is supposed to have limits." 

"How cross your voice sounds, Mr. John. Well, I 
dare say you are tired with your walk. Good-night, and 
a safe return." 

She pulled the window close with an abrupt click, and 
closed the curtains. Bramwell turned on me fiercely. 

"Why did you speak in that strain?" he cried. "How 
dare you adopt such a tone ?" 

"Oh, I offer you my apologies. Make my peace with 
Francine when she comes down." 

"Come down! She will not speak to me again to- 
night. She is hurt and annoyed." 

"Wait and see," I answered, smiling. 

The light had disappeared from the room, which was 
now in total darkness. I stood watching the chinks of 
the door. Presently the light reappeared here, and I 
heard the patter of soft footsteps. I turned on my heel 
and walked out of the garden. Looking over my shoul- 
der, I saw the door open and Francine, clad in a loose 
night-robe, standing timidly in the recess. She smiled 
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over the candle-flame, which was shaded by a slender 
hand. I loitered out of sight about fifty yards up the 
road, where the snowy hedge protected me from the eyes 
of Francine and her lover. Now, for the first time dur- 
ing that night, I was conscious of the blighting cold. I 
hugged myself for warmth. After a time Bramwell came 
striding from the cottage to my side, and we started on 
our laborious trudge homeward in silence. His cheeks 
were flushed, and there was a soft shine in his eyes. We 
walked rapidly, but still I continued to shiver. 

"Are you cold?" Bramwell asked. 

"Just a trifle. It is not very surprising on a night like 
this, is it? If that ale-house was not shut I should call 
for some warmed wine." 

"Love is the wine of the heart," said Bramwell, laugh- 
ing cheerily. 

"And sorrow of the same," I answered. "One may 
grow intoxicated on either liquor." 

Bramweirs laugh rang out again clear and strong on 
the frosted air, and on the clean stones of the village 
street, where the snow had been swept aside into deep 
wayside ruts and trenches, his footsteps sounded strong 
as iron. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE next morning, in obedience to Ann's instruc- 
tions, two huge wagons arrived at The Farm 
gates, for the purpose of removing the entire 
furniture into Dunnington, where it was to be offered 
for sale. After my nocturnal adventures I slept late, 
and was only roused when Mr. Bittern's fellow entered 
my room to inform me of the arrival of the wagons and 
of his own departure. I was soon occupied in superin- 
tending the removal of Ann's goods. Bramwell, who had 
asked to sleep in Francine's tower bedroom, awoke even 
later than myself, when we shared the last breakfast I 
was to ever eat in the old house. The parlor and kitchen 
were already half-despoiled, and as the day would be 
short, and the workmen hurrying their business for- 
ward, Bramwell and I retired to that little antechamber 
of oblivion which had been almost entirely used by 
myself. Here we sat, undisturbed monarchs of dust and 
joint princes of a rubbish heap, eating eggs and thin 
bacon from a wooden platter dish. 

Into my little room we shoveled several oddments 
which Ann had catalogued in her letter from Dunning- 
ton, as small personal effects to be despatched to her, 
Bramwell, or myself. A few books, presents from Bram- 
well, a sewing-box, a basket filled with dresses, etc., 
trinkets and shawls, lay bundled together on the dusty 
floor. The heap was further enlarged in the course of 
an hour by the wooden cradle that had been given Ann 
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by the old Dutchman. Bramwell regarded it with curi- 
osity. 

"What is that?" he asked. 

"A cradle." 

"A cradle! Oh, I suppose a relic of your brother's 
time?" 

"No, it was a present made to Ann by a Dutchman. 
Surely you have heard the story?" 

He nodded and set the cradle rocking with his foot 

"Yes, the incident recurs to me now. But of what 
possible use can this be to Ann in Dunnington !" he ex- 
claimed. "Had we not better dispose of it in the wagon ?" 

"No ; her orders were that it should remain." 

"For what possible purpose, I ask? It's most cumber- 
some." 

"Surely you — forget?" I said quietly. 

His brows creased in a perplexed frown. He was at 
an utter loss to understand my meaning. 

"Forget what, John?" 

"That Ann expected — I should say expects — to be 
married again. Had that happened, the cradle might 
have proved useful, after all." 

He flushed hotly and walked out into the passage, 
where there were lumbered pyramids of chairs, fire- 
irons, pictures, and tables. The work of demolition con- 
tinued apace. About four o'clock the wagons were 
loaded, and the old house stood emptied of every vestige 
of its familiar furniture. I stood in the garden in the 
growing twilight and watched the two loaded wagons 
gradually recede down the country road, their wheels 
leaving two heavy ruts in the snow to mark their passage. 
As they disappeared round the bend of the road, the 
wagoners cracked their whips, it seemed to me in token 
of adieu. It was a cold, clear evening, and the wagon 
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lanterns flickered in the draught. All distance was en- 
veloped in a bluish haze. 

As I stood in the garden I saw the solitary figure of 
a woman advancing from the direction of the village. 
She was slight, and mantled in a long flowing cloak, that 
was blown with her hair in a rise of the wind. She 
halted by the hedge, just where the road curved in a half- 
circle, and looked back, evidently at the wagons loaded 
with the furniture of The Farm, which she must have 
passed. I hurried into The Farm, and called to Bram- 
well at the top of my voice. He had already donned his* 
outer coat, and came from my former room carrying 
his hat. 

"Put that down," said I. 

"Why?" 

"You will have no need for journeying to Dur- 
nington." 

"But that is my intention, John. I shall see Ann im- 
mediately." 

"Not immediately, but in a few minutes. Ann is 
coming down the road." 

He was shocked, and the hat dropped from his hand. 
As Bramwell followed me into the room, very white in 
the face and nervous, he stumbled clumsily over the 
Dutchman's cradle. 

"Damn that thing!" he exclaimed, and his oath was 
echoed by Ann's knock at the door. 

"You go," said Bramwell, dropping into a chair. 

"I shall not remain during the interview," I remarked. 

"Ah, yes, you will. I beg of you to stay, John. For 
Heaven's sake, don't abandon me at such a juncture." 

He sprang up as I was about to leave the room, and 
his large hands gripped my shoulders in a vise. 
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"Promise you will stay; promise me/' h he said, his 
voice low with emotion. 

"Why should I? What has this affair to do with me?* 1 

"You have been my confidant, and hers. It will be 
better for me and better for her that you remain. Prom- 
ise me you will." 

Ann's knock was loudly repeated. 

''Very well, I promise," I stammered, with a perfunc- 
tory grace. 

I stumbled through the darkened passage, and the 
door, as I opened it, creaked loudly on its rusty hinges. 
Ann stood beneath the little stone portico, a darkly 
muffled figure, seen against a background of snow-cov- 
ered fields and windy twilight. 

"Ah, John, at last !" she cried with a gesture of pleas- 
ure. "I thought my poor Farm was deserted, and that 
you had already gone." 

"Come inside, Ann," I said ; "how are you ?" 

"Oh, it's cold out there," she exclaimed, and shivered 
as I closed the door. 

We stood together a moment in the dark passage. Ann 
brushed against the wall, but my hand still lingered on 
the latch. An inclination seized me to lift it again and 
rush outside. 

'Where's Bramwell?" she asked, in an undertone of 
anxiety. "Oh, you have much to account." 

"Possibly, but the time of explanation has arrived," I 
answered. "Shall I go first?" 

I led the way back into the little room, which showed 
up gloomily by the sparse shine of the candle that splut- 
tered on the mantelshelf. No fire had been lit and the 
grate was filled with ashes. Bramwell was standing: up 
as I entered. To Ann he held out his hand. She looked 
at it fixedly, her gray eyes opening wide in astonishment 
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Something in his manner restrained her. For the mo- 
ment she was repelled in surprise, and glanced inquiringly 
from Bramwell to myself. 

"Bramwell," she said, and repeated his name three 
times. 

She leaned a little forward, her chin raised and her 
face pleading. A long moment paused in silence. Ann 
moved a step nearer. 

"Have you no word for me, dearest ?" said she. "You 
will kiss me after all this long absence ?" 

She finished on a small, self-deprecatory laugh. Bram- 

• well, leaning back, gripped the rough edge of the broken 

table — too poor to be included in the wagons. He looked 

at Ann steadfastly, and his face was almost as white as 

her own. 

"Be seated, Ann," he said; "we two have much to 
say to one another — I, on my part, much to explain. Sit 
down and listen." 

I pushed one of the solitary old chairs, wooden and 
broken, toward Ann, and she felt for it with her hands. 
Sitting down, she loosened her cloak and laid aside her 
hat with mechanic precision. All the time her startled 
eyes were fastened on Bramwell, and she appeared ob- 
livious to everything in the room save his presence. The 
silence became appalling. A moment weighed on me like 
a palpable burden. I watched Bramwell bracing himself 
for the ordeal, and heard the ticking of the watch in my 
pocket. 

Ann folded her hands. 

"What have you to say to me?" she said, and in that 
little sentence her voice rose and lapsed like a falling 
wind. It epitomized the little distance between defiance 
and despair. 

Bramwell cleared his throat. 
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Never — never! Oh, my 
What's at the back of it? 
I am quite brave. I can 



"I have this much to say, Ann/' he cried, "that we 
have committed ourselves to the most frightful folly. 
You and I have fallen into a great error." 

"Where, Bramwell? When?" 

"Our folly is past all dating, Ann. But let me fully 
explain. I will be brief. I desire to despatch this 
wretched business. I shall be explicit — there must be 
no further ground for confusion. Do you remember 
coming to my trial ?" 

"Yes." 

"And what you said then?" 

"Yes — could I ever forget! 
God, what does all this mean ? 
Speak out — don't torture me. 
bear anything — anything !" 

Her face was livid with the light of fear. Bramwell 
clutched on to his subject again lest it should escape him. 
He spoke with extraordinary rapidity. 

"I'm relating the truth now if never before in my 
life," he said, "and the truth is this : I never loved you — 
never loved you, Ann, in all my life. When you swore 
away your name and character and honor in the assize 
court to save my life, you did so imagining that I loved 
you. It was false. God pity us! You were mistaken. 
I never loved you — never !" 

He was hoarse, and his lips wet and quivering. He 
had designed to be calm in his declaration, reserved and 
impassionate. In the emoWrn of that moment the rigor 
of his plan evaporated like steam. Faced by Ann he was 
forced back on emotional reiteration. He must rhetoric- 
ally affirm that he cared nothing for her, less than noth- 
ing, to establish his withdrawal from the compact. I 
saw all this in a half-glance, but was watching Ann. At 
first I saw incredulity written in her face. She gasped 
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audibly, and, with a gesture very common to women in 
scenes of suffering, then clutched at her bosom. She for- 
got her body carried no child. 

"I never loved you, Amv-never !" 

The words, passionately affirmed, sunk into her. Her 
underlip sagged, and the fire-spots in her gray eyes 
seemed to form in a globed fissure over the pupils. Sud- 
denly she put out both her arms in invitation. 

4, You are lying to me !" she cried, "lying to me, Bram- 
well ! I have hurt you — vexed you — made you angry 
with me — you " 

He brushed aside her words. 

"You have done none of these things, but everything 
to the contrary. Yet I have no love for you. I never 
have loved you. It would be folly for me to continue 
this deceit. Folly ! It's impossible !" 

Her mind seemed to grope in darkness. She assimi- 
lated his meaning, the truth of his declaration, gradually 
as it were, bit by bit. Memories thronged in her heart 
that would seem to disprove the validity of BramwelPs 
present words. If he did not love her he must establish 
his case ; wearily she pushed back her hair, and the first 
tears slipped on to her cheeks. 

"So this be true," she began, and her voice broke; 
"true what you say to me now, if this be true, Bram- 
;well, you " 

He interrupted her in fierce impatience. 

"I know what you are coming to now. I avowed love 
for you. Well, I lied. Freely I admit it. I lied. It 
was after the trial, when I was in a stupor, blinded by 
obligation you had placed me under. I meant never to 
disillusionize you — I meant always to make you imagine 
I loved you. This was in return for all you had done 
for me. And I thought this wild scheme possible. I 
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thought I could make you happy and efface myself. Time 
has shown me that such a thought was madness. Thank 
God, I never acted on it! We should both have been 
miserable, both of us — miserable until we were in our 
graves." 

The room dimmed and seemed to spin round. The 
scene excited me, and through my sympathies I was 
plunged into the vortex of all the tumult. I battled with 
Bramwell and suffered with Ann. She sat rigid in the 
chair, motionless but for the heave and fall of her bosom. 
She seemed to have quietened. 

"Why did you send me this letter?" she asked, thrust- 
ing her hand into the bodice of her gown and producing 
a crumpled letter-sheet. 

"I have never written to you in my life." 

I stepped forward. 

"I wrote the letter on the day before yesterday," I 
said. "It was despatched by horse." 

Ann turned on me with writhing lip. She flung the 
letter from her, and it fell among the ashes in the grate. 
As she looked at me she was lurid with contempt. Shrug- 
ging her shoulders, she dismissed me from her mind, and 
then, as though struck suddenly by a new thought, turned 
again to Bramwell. She was about to speak, but her 
lips shut in silence. Then she got up, tottering from her 
chair, and faced him. 

"Bramwell," said she, "I discredit your words now. 
There is some lie at the back of it." 

"I have spoken only the truth," he replied, unflinch- 
ingly. 

"You used in the old times to come to my house even- 
day." 

"Yes." 

"Sometimes \w\cfc" 
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"Yes." 

"You gave me presents." 

"Certainly." 

"Why?" 

He paused only for a second. 

"Because I desired the company of Francine." 

She staggered as though he had struck her. One 
hand clutched in her hair, and the other feeling for the 
support of the wall. Every shred of personality was lost 
to her. She was merely an unhappy woman and primi- 
tive in the nudity of human passion. She leaned against 
the dusty wall of the room, a blurred figure in the candle- 
light, her head drooping. Everything was discovered 
to her now, and in thought she traveled the whole his- 
tory of her self-deception. The mention of Francine 
made plain all that before, however explicitly declared 
and enumerated, had remained shadowy beyond her 
understanding. The word "Francine" was like a sudden 
fire illuminating the entire situation of her distress. By 
the light it afforded she was enabled to survey in full 
circumstance the ruin of all her hopes and aspirations. 
Presently, when she raised her head, her face hardened. 

"I begin to see!" she exclaimed, loosening the velvet 
band round her throat. "I am beginning to understand. 
But one question more — one final question, and then — 
then I am done with you — done !" 

She relinquished the support of the wall, and her arms 
lapsed tersely to her sides. 

"On the night that Garianni was murdered," she said, 
"did you overhear a conversation between us when he 
swore that I should pay a disgusting penalty if I could 
not bring him some further money? I must know if 
you heard this?" 

"I heard nothing," answered Bramwell. "I bad w* 
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knowledge that you were acquainted with the ma*. I 
never dreamed it as possible." 

She reeled again. Fact after fact battered down upon 
her heart. 

The last disclosure was shattering. 

"Then " she began, but hesitated, "then " 

Bramwell advanced a step. 

"No," he said, with an odd smile, "I never did. You 
were mistaken in that, Ann, as everything else. I know 
of Garianni's death. Whatever you may have thought 
to the contrary, whatever motives — justifiable motives— 
you may have surmised I had for murdering the man, I 
am as guiltless of his blood as — as — you." 

There was an anxious emphasis on the last word. It 
voiced a lingering suspicion, that I am certain had lived 
in Bramweirs mind since the hour Ann dragged him 
from Garianni's dead body on the night of the murder. 
But the woman was too obscured in her personal humilia- 
tion to take notice of this. She swerved suddenly, as 
though falling, but recovered herself, and, advancing far- 
ther into the center of the room, stood rigid and still 
without support. 

"Oh, God ! you have been cruel with me, Bramwell," 
said she. 

"May God forgive me, then." 

"You have caused me suffering beyond telling. But 
that is past. I am too old to suffer now — too old ! Ah ! 
but when I think how much you have humiliated me f 
ruined me — yes, quite ruined me — in the world's eyes 
torn every shred from me — left me naked — all my wom- 
anliness gone !" 

She spoke in a dreary monotone, and rounded her 
periods with broken sobs. . 

"I plead ior ^omt ioT^\N*x\fts&" crad Bramwell, much 
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affected. "Oh, Ann, say that you forgive me for all the 

folly! Say " 

He ended abruptly, finding that his words were quite 
unheard. The woman stared fixedly at him, her hands 
clenched and her lips drawn. She was dazed by the 
great blow, and still not properly alive to all her suffer- 
ings. But gradually the numbness departed from her, 
and heir pains, one by one, like separate nerves, became 
alive in anguish. Tears filled her eyes and her mouth 
whimpered. With a weak cry of self-compassion she bit 
desperately on her lips, but restraint had gone. She was 
consumed in a torrent of fierce weeping. Her eyelids 
reddened and the tears rolled unceasingly down her 
cheeks. Even her lips drizzled, and the weary head 
swayed mechanically from side to side. Bramwell stood 
silent, choking with emotion. Suddenly Ann made a 
movement ; she tottered, seemed once again about to fall, 
but once more recovered ; spread out her hands as though 
to balance herself, and advanced toward Bramwell, shuf- 
fling her feet along the floor. When she spoke it was 
in a whisper. 

"Kiss me once — just once, dearest/' said she, "and 
then — then go." 

He put his arm round her and drew her toward him, 
and she closed her eyes. Her face was as the dead's. 
Bramwell was weeping now himself. He bent low and 
kissed her forehead. 

"On my lips/* she murmured. 

He kissed her lips. 

It seemed that she clung to him for an instant, and 
that her lips held his; but the next moment they had 
parted and she stood alone, in the shadow, behind Bram- 
well, her head downcast, her eyes staring out through the 
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cracked and dust-covered window, at the darkness and 
the snow-covered yard which lay behind The Farrn. 

"Go, now, both of you," said she, after a pause ; "go- 
leave me." 

"Ann " I began, in vain expostulation, but was 

interrupted. 

"If you stay here, I go myself," said Ann ; "will you 
not leave — as a last favor? You know what I am, both 
of you — a miserable, broken-hearted, unhappy woman; 
be kind to me. In kindness go from me — leave this 
house. In the morning I may see you again." 

Remonstrance, I saw, was worse than useless. I 
touched Bramweirs coat, and in a sense seemed to stir 
him back to life. His face was quite expressionless, his 
bearing dazed. Still he followed me quietly from the 
room. Neither of us looked back at Ann ; neither vouch- 
safed a word. In the passage I allowed Bramwell to 
precede me, but had again to take the lead, as he fumbled 
aimlessly with the latch of the door. He passed before 
me into the frozen garden, where the lawn seemed cov- 
ered with innumerable small brilliants that glinted and 
sparkled beneath the moonlight. The wind soughed 
through the gaunt trees and every gust shed snow- 
showers from their branches. It was a little warmer; 
perhaps a thaw had already started. I hesitated, with 
my hand on the outer latch of the door, hardly for a 
moment, but in that moment I heard an agonized scream 
from Ann in the house. Bramwell heard it, also, and he 
stumbled forward as though shot. I rushed madly back 
into the passage. The door of my old room we had left 
open, and the solitary candle still burned obscurely on the 
table. Ann I found lying prostrate on the floor by the 
hearth. She had swerved round to a half-sitting position 
on hearing me enter, and stared at me, wild-eyed and dis- 
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heveled, her hair all loosened and the breast of her gown 
torn asunder. 

"Oh, you have returned — you will not do my bidding! 
1 am so unhappy, and you will not even leave me!" she 
droned in a wailing voice, rocking backward and forward 
as though in bodily pain, with both hands tightened on 
her bosom. 

"I was recalled by the scream," I protested. 

"Why will you torment me, John? Why will you not 
leave me to myself?" 

"I heard your screaming." 

"Screaming? Oh, yes, I remember; but it is nothing, 
John — really nothing. I lay down here — I was resting — 
I thought that these ashes were quite cold." 

"Ashes!" 

"Yes, they still smolder, John. They have burnt me." 

She began picking ashes out of her bosom. 

"See," said she weakly, "one of them was alive — it has 
scarred me; look!" 

There was a scarlet patch of smarting flesh between 
her breasts, but I doubt if she was sensible of any ex- 
treme physical torture. It was the inner wounds that 
drew her body with pain rather than the scorched bosom, 
and as one agony will act as a corrective, nullifying an- 
other, she suffered little from the hot ashes she had thrust 
into her gown. I saw that remonstrance would be worse 
than vain. It would be better to observe her wishes and 
depart from the house. This I did. I know that such 
an action exposes me to the charge of callousness. It 
may be urged against me that to abandon a woman in 
so distraught a condition as was Ann's constituted a 
cruel and wicked offense. Indeed, a person to whom I 
once narrated these events went so far as to remark that 
"in the eyes of Heaven" I should have been a murderer 
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had the woman done herself a fatal mischief. Howerer, 

my plea of justification is contained in my action's result 
Left to herself Ann quietened, and, so far from working 
herself any violence, recovered. 

I rejoined Bramwell in the roadway, and we walked 
in company that night to Ruslet, where a small inn- 
keeper of Bramwell's acquaintance gave us a comfortable 
bed. It was in this abode that Bramwell had hidden, 
after the murder of Garianni, and it was here he had been 
arrested by Mr. Bittern. During our lengthy walk, 
Bramwell had maintained a strict silence, and it was not 
until we were in our bedroom that he broke into a tor- 
rent of fine sentiments about love and suffering and 
mystery that envelopes "God's intentions." I was in no 
humor for a harangue of this character, but let him run 
on in his own fashion, without offering any interruption. 
However, once he asked a question which I thought 
pertinent and deserving of an answer. 

"When I see so much innocent suffering, Mr. John, 
I am constrained to ask what is the end of all our earthly 
virtues, all human affection and deep passion — what is 
the end?" 

"This!" 

I thrust something into his hand. His hand opened 
and he gaped at my present in astonishment. 

"What on earth have we here, Mr. John?" he cried. 

"A handful of ashes." 

"Ashes! Why did you carry them?" 

"To present them to you." 

"To me ! Are you crazed, Mr. John? Where did they 
come from?" 

"From Ann's bosom, where she thrust them in the 
mistaken conjecture that they were dead. But they were 
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alive, my friend, and they burned her so that she 
screamed." 

Bramwell shuddered and flung the ashes from him 
with a cry of horror. Where the ashes fell I did not 
notice, but the next morning, when dressing early by 
candlelight, I heard Bramwell scrunch them beneath his 
heel. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

MY cottage stood not a mile from Bramwell's house, 
and on a fine day I could see the smoke from 
his chimneys. That was in the clear days of 
June and July, when the green fields were jeweled with 
flowers, the skies blue and cloudless. We had an early 
autumn, and torrents of rain. So tremendous were the 
downpours, that crops were demolished by the dozen, 
and many farmers ruined. In several towns whole streets 
were flooded, and in Dunnington the entire furniture be- 
longing to a poor family, who lived in a miserable base- 
ment, floated out like egg-shells into the market-place. 
These tidings were brought to me by occasional travelers. 
Sometimes two or three days would pass without my 
meeting a single soul, for few people passed by way of 
my cottage, which before my time had stood empty for 
over a year. Originally it had been occupied by a shep- 
herd and his wife. This solitude affected me but little. 
I have never been averse to isolation from my brother 
men, because I can always occupy what leisure arises in 
a just scrutiny and contemplation of myself. This is 
really the properest mode of wisdom : to spy inward, 
search for the inspiring sources of one's actions, to pry 
behind the masks worn by our most generally applauded 
virtues, and so learn humility. To be humble is to de- 
spise God, for we appraise the workman on a level com- 
mensurate with the value of his handicraft. I would live 
in solitude, because from silence comes a contemplation 
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of self, and from this latter springs in turn humility ; and, 
being humble, one may grow careless of all precipitate 
misfortunes and the blast of death, caring little indeed 
whether to-morrow finds us eating strawberries in a 
garden, or lying stiff in a coffin boat that has gone 
aground away from the flux of water and the spoliations 
of the winds. 

Although always assured of warmth and hospitality, 
I seldom journeyed as far as Bramwell's house; but 
sometimes Francine would come gently knocking at my 
door and cajole me to her table. It was well-nigh im- 
possible to deny her anything. What a picture she made 
in her print gown and ribboned bonnet, and how light 
she was in laughter or tears! Her happiness, I think, 
frightened me. Her dimpled arms were outstretched al- 
ways to clasp the world to her young bosom, and one 
knows what ugly nurselings may be brought to the breast 
by such inconsiderate raptures. 

One thing concerned with her husband gave me con- 
tinual annoyance. Whenever he called upon me, or 
whenever I was drawn into visiting him — indeed, when- 
ever we were at one together — he would immediately 
revert to the murder of Garianni. The subject had be- 
come by constant usage a hobby-horse for him, and he 
was intent on riding it to death. He confessed a de- 
termination, by the help of God, to discover the actual 
culprit. A crime, a grievous crime, had been committed, 
he argued ; some one must perforce pay the penalty of 
outraged justice, and it was his duty to direct all his 
energies toward discovering the miscreant, whoever he 
might be, to the worshipful masters of the gallows. I* 
was frankly opposed to any such impudent meddling into 
the legitimate interests of thief-catchers and hangmen. 
The incident of Garianni's death, at least so far as I was 
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concerned, had passed, and I had no wish to revive it in 
any shape or description. That Bramwell, who had 
already suffered, one might imagine, enough from the 
affair to be well quit of all its concerns, should still en- 
deavor to entangle himself in so dangerous a mesh of 
circumstances was to me a marvel beyond reasonable ex- 
planations, although, as I have said, the young man was 
built in a strange antique structure, and would willingly 
pursue an idea of personal duty to the destruction of 
himself and the discomfort of his well-wishers. I pointed 
out to him the folly of his conduct. Garianni was dead: 
let the dead rest in peace. Death was no accident, 
whether it came from a horse-thief s bludgeon, or a con- 
sumption, or the decay of old age. Why seek, then, so 
diligently for the poor hound who had been driven by the 
huntsman's whip to seize the quarry's throat? Let the 
affair rest and be forgotten. It was a dangerous pastime 
to seek anticipating destiny. Let the gods unwind the 
tangled threads of human affairs at their own leisurely 
disposal, lest we ourselves become twisted in the knots 
and bindings of that tangled skein, in even more sorry 
plight than that which results from the ensnarement of 
birth. But Bramwell was resolved against all my plead- 
ings and continued undeterred on his researches, though 
what small discovery he ever did make was flung upon 
him by a continuation of purely external circumstances. 
Truth came to him as a ball rebounding, but, as I had 
foreseen from the first, it was not Bramwell who lay 
stunned by the concussion. 

During this period of my life, letters were brought to 
me twice from Ann. Both letters were from London. 
The first was irresponsible in tone, flippant, and packed 
with forced gaieties. In not a single line could I read 
anything characteristic of the writer as I had known 
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her. The second was scrawled in a handwriting that 
was hardly decipherable, and entirely unknown to me. 
What the letter was about it was difficult to conjecture; 
all manner of extreme subjects were squeezed in to one 
another in quaint juxtaposition. It told of a visit to a 
playhouse, where a young gentleman of the first quality 
had ogled Ann from his box. It informed me that Ann 
was really pestered out of all life by the importunities 
of her would-be admirers, and yet it ended thus : "I am 
an unhappy old woman already, and shall die as such, 
even if it be to-morrow. ,, 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

ONE evening in the late autumn, when the torren- 
tial rains had at last ceased, I walked for an hour 
in a pinewood and watched the sun fade behind 
%Jiin mists of watery vapor. Afterward, when one pale 
star had blinked out in the sky, and the sunset lay in a 
streak of purple cloud far away in eastern heavens, I 
turned homeward with a gusty wind behind me that 
drove the dead leaves dancing in all directions. All 
leaves whirled down toward the river — leaves rotten and 
rain-sopped, gold and brown leaves, russet and red. Dusk 
spread over the green carpets of the meadows, and a 
wild bird screeched discordantly from the river shallows, 
where there are beds of tall reeds and sometimes a few 
water-flowers. Somehow that autumnal scene, in the 
half-lights of evening, which always, at least for me, 
seem to express the loveliness of sorrow, the weeping 
beauty of unhappy things, touched my heart with a 
definite but incommunicable foreboding. I felt in some 
fashion that finality was upon me. All external phe- 
nomena conspired to arouse in me the sensations of one 
reaching a long journey's end, with the home lanterns in 
sight, but flickering drearily. 

I quickened my pace when in sight of the hospitable 
smoke that oozed thick from my cottage chimneys, cold 
at heart and in a state of unaccountable depression. I 
hastened homeward, wishing to escape a chilling wind 
and hopeful that a warm fire and some supper would 
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serve to dispel the restless apprehension that gained upon 
me with greater force every moment. Unfortunately I 
had prepared nothing against my return, and it would 
occupy me fully half an hour to set supper on the table. 
Still, that was a small matter, and such tasks would surely 
assist to recover me my temporarily lost composure of 
mind and body. I would bustle gladly about my business 
like an old housewife, draw the window-curtains, shut 
out the drear aspects of the dismal evening, pile up the 
fire, light my candles, set a little meat frizzling over the 
glowing coals, drink a pint of warm wine, read for a 
while from a cheerful book, and then slip between the 
blankets and sleep sound until the morning. So I ad- 
vanced along the homeward road, cheered by the pros- 
pect I had raised, and already somewhat invigorated. 
Oh! to creep behind those heavy window-curtains of 
mine and blot out the dark mists and the gray meadows ! 
I hurried onward, impelled by the prospect of fireside 
comfort. The rough, uneven road that led past my door 
bent sharply, almost like the corner of a triangle, and 
at this juncture the cottage windows came into view. 
Imagine, then, my astonishment when, looking up, I saw 
the curtains already drawn and lights twinkling from 
within. At once the thought flashed into my brain that 
Francine or Bramwell had on an impulse paid me one 
of their sudden visitations ; but a moment's reflection told 
me that this was impossible, as they had both that morn- 
ing gone calling on some acquaintance living at a con- 
siderable distance, so under any circumstances they would 
not return before the morning. Who, then, had forced 
an entrance into my cottage? Possibly some poor 
wretches, maddened by starvation, who would think little 
of cracking my skull for a trifle of coin and a morsel 
of food. I must then approach with caution, and, if 
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possible, not discover my approach to the intruders, who- 
ever they might be. I advanced stealthily, picking out 
my steps so as not to create the slightest sound. I was 
totally unarmed and at the mercy of any one who liked 
to thrust a pistol under my nose, or make a pass at my 
lungs with the bluntest knife. Alive to the dangers of 
the situation, I still pushed forward, relying on the as- 
sumption that I was creeping into the cottage unper- 
ceived by its present inmates. As I neared the door, 
stealth and caution were redoubled. The latch, I saw, 
had been forced and the outer catch broken. While ob- 
serving these signs of violence I distinctly heard some 
one move in the living room. Instinctively I recoiled, 
my heart beating wildly, and grasping my stout oaken 
stick firmly, waited for the intruder to rush forth into 
the roadway. No further sound was audible, no one 
stirred. I heard nothing but the quick, eager patter of 
my heart For another moment I hesitated, and then, 
gaining sudden resolution, flung open the door and 
sprang forward on to the broken stones of the cottage 
floor, my stick raised high f nd my left hand clenched 
and ready to deliver a staggering blow. In another in- 
stant I recoiled again, reeled in fact against one of the 
upright supports of the open door, and leaned there, 
staring before me in stupefaction. I was stunned, not by 
a blow, but by surprise; dazed, not by assault, but by 
astonishment Crouching before the fire-blaze, half- 
seated, half-lying, was the figure of a woman whom I 
had supposed to be hundreds of miles away — whom, in- 
deed, it had always seemed most likely that I should 
never see again. It was Ann who stared at me, startled 
and bewildered by my remarkable entrance. She was 
poorly dressed, in a brown, short gown, soiled at the, hem. 
She had taken off her shoes and set them before the fire, 
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where they stood steaming. Large rents showed in her 
stockings, which hung loose and seemingly ungartered. 
Her hair was gray in patches, and her face thinned out of 
all knowledge. In the red fire-glow she looked almost 
like a beggar-woman, the bosom of her gown unlaced, 
and a coarse shawl dragged across her hunched shoulders. 
Neither spoke for a minute. We confronted one an- 
other in dumb astonishment. Then Ann laughed, a reck- 
less, somewhat foolish, laugh, new to me, and yet con- 
taining in its harsh sound a faint echo of actual mirth 
seldom evinced, it is true, in other days. How changed 
she was, how altered in her slattern gown, unribboned 
hair, and bedraggled stockings! — a mere likeness of her 
former self, a blurred likeness, creased and crumpled by 
the rough handling of an inhospitable world! 

"Ann!" I exclaimed, still staggering under the sur- 
prise of the moment, "Ann — why, I had thought— — " 

"You thought me miles away ?" 

"Why, certainly." 

"Hundreds of miles, perhaps ?" 

"Yes, hundreds." 

"How I must have surprised you, Johnl" 

"Surprise ? — surprise is no word for it." 

She tossed back her ruffled hair and glanced at me side- 
ways, smiling, perfectly self-possessed, a little impudent. 

"Well, I hope, John, I have occasioned you only a 
pleasant surprise." 

The door was now secured. I approached nearer, my 
equanimity in some measure recovered, hat in hand, and 
wishful to provide the woman with all possible assurance 
of welcome. Yet somehow her aspect chilled me — I had 
almost said repulsed me, but that could not be wholly 
true — as I found myself searching her face with that 
dismal curious precision of observation with which one 
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examines the fragmentary remains of things broken, 
marveling the while that such poor residue can represent 
an object still imaged in remembrance as a perfect en- 
tirety, a whole without visible stain or blemish. 

"Indeed, Ann, I am delighted to see you once more," 
said I. 

My accents sounded unusually formal, and she glanced 
up quickly to perceive their altered tone. 

"Ah, well, you may be, and you may not, John. What 
care I, John? I've done with you all long ago — you and 
Bramwell and Franc ine. My life has finished with you 
all — not that I wish you ill ; indeed, on the contrary, you 
have my best possible wishes for future happiness/' 

"Ann, there is time enough in all conscience to discuss 
these matters later on. Tell me, now, what brought you 
here?" 

Again she laughed with a dry throat and tossed back 
her hair. 

"What brought me here? Oh, little enough, John. I 
was not far away, and I thought for the sake of old 
friendship we should meet once more. But this is such 
a place ! — so far from everywhere ! I have been obliged 
to tramp for miles in the slush and dirt. My shoes are 
quite broken." 

She gazed pensively at the firelight while I lit and 
trimmed the candles, looked to the window catches, and 
dragged out a small quantity of dried fuel from my little 
wood-cupboard. 

"I suppose I acted on an impulse, John," she continued, 
taking up the unbroken threads of her thoughts, "for 
there is no real reason for my visit — only one of my 
foolish impulses. Ah, me! I should have learned bet- 
ter, too, by now !" 

I did not immediately reply to these disjointed remarks! 
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Eut busied myself with preparing some supper. Ann 
watched me, through half-shut eyes, in lazy amusement, 
as I spread a cloth upon the table, found plates and 
dishes, and set the meat to stew in a small iron pan. 

"I am not hungry, I assure you, John," she cried; 
<f there was no need for this." 

"If you were not here I should not starve. Such is not 
my habit," I exclaimed, with a burst of annoyance. 

She made no answer, only nodded, but asked with 
some show of animation whether I kept any spirits. I 
reflected at once that she must be tired and cold from 
her long foot- journey along the rough roads through the 
damp and chill of evening, and hurriedly produced a 
round jar of old brandy that I kept always by me as a 
comforter and a remedy against sudden sickness. 

"Here, Ann," said I, "you must be frozen. I am 
sorry I had not thought of this before. Drink it at once." 

She gulped down a stiff draught almost greedily. A 
spark of color reddened her cheeks and the strong light 
flashed back into her gray eyes. She stretched out her 
arms with a grateful gasp of exhilaration, smiled more 
cheerily, and drew a deep breath, long and full. Glad 
to observe a renewal of healthful appearance in her, I 
returned with a wooden spoon to stir my stewpan. I 
could not help remarking to myself, though, on Ann's 
inertia. A year ago she could not have witnessed me 
bungling over these domestic affairs without immediate 
interference. Then, in an instant, she would have taken 
the occupation out of my hands ; now she remained pass- 
ively watching me in silent amusement, touched, perhaps, 
with a suspicion of scorn. Quietly, almost as though 
our friendship had not suffered a day's, much less a. 
year's, interruption, we sat together at supper, ate it, 
hardly speaking a word, and afterward drew our chairs 
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toward the warm fire-glow, huddling nearer the blaze at 
every rattle of the window-panes and of a flustering 
wind. A glass of hot brandy and water stood at ray 
elbow on the table. 

"And how have you fared, Ann, through this year?" I 
asked. "Passing well ?" 

"Hardly, John. The world is no place for a single 
woman to travel in — one gets rough usage and little 
courtesy/' 

"And yet your two letters ?" 

"Oh, yes ; my letters were bright enough, John. I am 
too proud to load any one with my sorrows, and really 
there have been some pleasant passages in my wander- 
ings. Twice I could have married, had I been so wish- 
ful. Indeed, it might have been better had I done so. 
The second time I did almost consent, but" — here she 
shivered slightly — "no, it was impossible. I could marry 
no man now. I am finished with all such things now- 
finished utterly." 

She paused, but I offered no remark, 

"How is Bramwell, John?" 

"Well enough, Ann." 

"In good health?" 

"Perfectly hale and hearty." 

"And happy, John?" 

"Absolutely happy, Ann." 

"Absolutely happy, Ann," she repeated, in an under- 
tone to herself, gazing dreamily into the fire. How glad 
would she have been to hear that Bramwell was dejected, 
suffering from spiritual unrest, or in any mental dis- 
quietude ! She jerked her thoughts into another direction 
with an effort. 

"And how fares Francine?" she inquired presentlv, in 
the tone of one referring to a secondary consideration. 
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I glanced at her and hesitated before answering. 

"Francine? Oh, as well as can be expected." 

"I understand, then, that she is ill?" 

"No— but " 

"What then, John?" 

"Francine is expecting a child." 

I saw her start, and her lips contract with sudden com- 
pression. Then she smiled in sickly fashion and affected 
an elaborate assumption of unconcern. 

"Of course this was to be looked for, John," said she. 
"How long is Francine gone?" 

"Nearly eight months." 

"Next month, then, she will give birth?" 

"Yes, next month." 

"How does she seem, John?" 

"Oh, very happy." 

"Her figure, of course " 

"Oh, yes." 

"Ah, me, how strange it seems! — Francine big with 
child ! It seems only yesterday that she was a child her- 
self!" 

She shadowed her face with a white, tired-looking 
hand, breathed heavily, and settled the skirt of her gown. 
Neither of us spoke for several moments. The wood 
flames leaped up from the hearth and the shadows danced 
on the wall ; door and windows rattled in the wind. The 
little cottage room seemed like a cavern dug into crude 
smugness and furnished with fire, warmth, and human 
companionship. The physical composure of the moment, 
the cheerful heat, and the comfortable feeling that one 
enjoys when hospitably sheltered from sleety winds, 
bleak rains, ice-floe, and frost-rind, melted my heart in 
generous prompting. I could have wept for Ann's un- 
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happy face, the droop of her lips, and the little shudders 
in the white crumpled hand. 

"And Bramwell? — is he happy in this new expec- 
tation ?" 

"Oh, yes, perfectly. But that's only natural. " 

"Is he tender to Francine ?" 

"Of course, Ann ! What a question !" 

"Ah, but I doubt if you altogether understand me. She 
must be kept warm and in quietude, and she must be 
given her fancies, John. But apart from this, there are 
so many other things a woman requires when she is 
pregnant — she must want Bramwell always never to 
leave her side — she must feel so drawn to him — when his 
child moves/' 

She broke off abruptly, in the manner of one who is 
narrating a number of personal experiences, and pauses, 
doubtful of their interest for the assembled company. 

"Upon my word, Ann," I exclaimed, "one would 
think " 

"No," she said, interrupting me, "I have never had a 
child, John, but still — well, one knows these things — or 
I at least imagine so." 

She was dreaming away again, with her eyes fixed on 
the fire-light, her body quite still, but her soul panting. 
She looked at the moment wounded and tired. We sat 
thus together for some time, until the fire had almost 
crumpled into cinders and the candle spluttered weakly 
in its socket. I proposed then that Ann should go to 
my room while I slept near the hearth in the kitchen. 
But to this proposition she would give no heed. 

"Let me share the bed, John," said she. 

For a moment my lips were locked in astonishment 
at this suggestion. I made no exclamation, but she 
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understood my amazement, and was on her side aston- 
ished at my astonishment. 

"Why not, John?" 

"Why not? — Ann, are you demented, woman?" 

"Well, really, John, there could be no possible harm 
in such a proceeding." 

"No harm!" 

"No harm between you and me ; who could even dream 
of such a thing ! I only thought it might be more com- 
fortable for you than sleeping on the floor here. There's 
a strong draught blowing under that door." 

"Draught or no draught, I will remain here." 

"Very well, it is just as you choose, John; but really, 
no one could ever suspect anything possibly wrong hap- 
pening between a woman and you !" 

She laughed quite heartily as she said this. 

"Never mind what people could suspect, Ann. We are 
grown man and woman, and we will behave decently 
as such." 

She laughed again. 

"You are growing quite quaint, John — quite quaint and 
self-important." 

She stretched out her hands for a final warm to the 
fire, yawned, and gathered up the long, soiled traveling- 
cloak and the faded bonnet that lay heaped together 
where she had thrown them in a corner of the kitchen. 

"I shall be up early in the morning, John," said she. 

"Why? Must you, then, depart so " 

"I am going to Francine." 

"ToFrancine?" 

"Yes." 

"On what errand?" 

"Can you ask such a question, John?" 

"I do ask. I do not understand you." 
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"Well, the poor child needs comfort now. She is 
about to become a mother, you say. Well, I shall soon 
see that she has all she needs. She used to be my child, 
you know, John, in the old days — really my child; at 
least. I looked upon her as such. I want to show her 
now that I regard her as my child still. You look dubi- 
ous, John — you are afraid of me. Verily you have no 
need to plague yourself with such fancies. All the old 
folly has passed away forever. I am another woman 
now — another woman, I assure you. Nothing will please 
me more than to take Bramwell by the hand, look in his 
eyes, and wish him future happiness and prosperity. He 
will know, then, and Francine will know, that they can 
regard me as a friend and a well-wisher. It will clear 
up a great deal, John. It will make matters easier for 
Bramwell, Francine, and for me." 

"I am glad to hear you say this, Ann," I stammered, 
"and more glad than I can possibly tell you, to find that 
your feelings have so far changed as to allow of you 
taking this step." 

"No more glad than I am, John. Good-night/' 

"Good-night, Ann." 

She took one candle with her into the bedroom, the 
other I blew out ; and having looked to the fastenings on 
the door, and rolled myself in a heavy overcoat, lay down 
upon the hearth and composed myself for the night. I 
slept little. Several reasons inspired to banish sleep from 
my eyelids. In the first place, although I had congratu- 
lated Ann on the alteration in her feelings which rendered 
it possible for her to meet Francine and Bramwell on 
common grounds of friendliness, I was inwardly any- 
thing but assured that the woman was of a strong enough 
temperament to carry out such a design successfully, and 
this fear filled me with anxiety and uneasiness. In the 
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second place, as the night advanced, it became apparent 
that a bleak and heavy frost was in progress. I became 
chilled and my limbs numbed. In the third instance, I 
was disturbed by Ann's hard, racking cough, that 
sounded intermittently every few minutes without cessa- 
tion. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

ANN, true to her word, departed at an early hour 
in the morning for Bramwell's house. She 
looked weak and sadly fatigued with coughing, 
and I protested vigorously against her venturing forth 
in a blinding snowstorm that had set in about four 
o'clock. However, as had always been her way, Ann 
stuck to her resolution, in defiance of all advice and 
entreaty. Wrapped in the thin folds of her tattered 
cloak, she went out bravely into the snowstorm, knowing 
the direction of Bramweirs house, but uncertain as to 
the securest road by which it was approached. All 
through that morning the snowfall continued. Every 
object that I could see from my window was thickly 
crusted in snow-rind; sunken declivities were leveled up 
to the main roads, the fields were covered knee-deep. 
And still the white downpour thickened in heavy torrents. 
The large flakes seemed to freeze into ice as they de- 
scended, so continuously that they formed a sort of 
descending veil between me and the low irregular hill 
that lay to the south. All the sad processes of autumn 
were hidden away in an oblivion of snow. The white 
coverlet spread over everything, hills were snow-capped, 
the trees snow-incrusted, fields snow-immersed. My ap- 
prehension as to Ann redoubled. I had been worse than 
foolish to allow of her venturing out in such conditions. 
Truly I was blameworthy in this matter. The woman 
-was not even intimately acquainted with the country 
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through which she would have to travel. It had been 
madness to allow of her going out. As the storm con- 
tinued to thicken, I saw that it was exceedingly probable 
that Ann had never reached her destination, and quite 
possible that she had floundered into a snowdrift. These 
fears gained upon me and inaction became impossible to 
my mood. I shuffled into a pair of overcoats, bound a 
stout piece of sacking about my head and shoulders, took 
a lantern and the stoutest stick I had in my possession, 
and finally went stumbling out toward Bramwell's house. 
The air was bitter, the falling snow blinding, and the way 
of my progress the most treacherous in every way. I 
sank knee-deep time after time, but fortunately knew my 
road blindfolded. I made no effort at rapid traveling, 
and never advanced a step without being reasonably sure 
of my ground. Fortunately, I reflected, the effects of the 
storm had not reached such a degree of danger at the 
time of Ann's departure, but still her journey must have 
been for a woman one of the most hazardous description. 
Hour after hour I plodded stolidly forward with the 
storm driving in my face, and it was with feelings of 
devout thankfulness and relief that at last I discerned 
the warm lights of Bramwell's house-farm. In a numbed, 
almost stupefied fashion, I groped my way beneath the 
outer portal, the sacking torn from my head, the light of 
my lantern blown out, and my whole body caked and 
crusted in hardening snow. My shoes filled and 
squelched at every step. Nothing could exceed the as- 
tonishment of Bramwell at my appearance. But before 
he would allow me to splutter out a word of inquiry, he, 
with the assistance of his man William, and Mrs. Apple- 
yard, the woman-servant, stood me before the kitchen 
blaze, and afterward shuffled me into clean linen, and a 
heavy pair of woolen shorts, and a winter-lined coat that 
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was too big for me by three sizes. I was then hustled 
into the snug, curtained parlor, where I found a hot sup- 
per waiting, and also a rusty-looking gentleman, by name 
Mr. Jarvis Blair, who followed the profession of man- 
midwife. He was bald-headed, but wore no wig, but 
an inordinately greasy waistcoat stretched like a skin 
over his round full belly, which seemed at first sight to 
overweigh a pair of rickety-looking shanks, that were 
inclined to knock inward at the knees. 

"My respects to you, sir," observed Mr. Blair, at the 
ceremony of introduction, eying me over a glass of 
Bramwell's port. I bowed in reply, and Mr. Blair there- 
upon bowed himself backward into the fireplace. Half 
the port in the midwife's glass had been spilled by this 
maneuver. He steadied himself and drank the remainder 
with slow deliberation. Seeing him so engaged, I took 
Bramwell by the arm and led him into the window niche 
at the far corner of the room. 

"Where is Ann?" I inquired in an undertone. 

"Ann?" 

"Yes, yes " 

"Where is she?" 

"My dear Bramwell, do not look like that. Gracious 
God, don't say she has not been here!" 

"She has been here, John." 

"You have seen her?" 

"Certainly." 

"She arrived this morning?" 

"This afternoon." 

"And now — where is she now?" 

"She has returned to your cottage." 

"Returned T 9 

"Yes." 

"In this weather?— through the storm?" 
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"Nothing could induce her to stay — nothing. We 
tried all persuasions, myself, Mr. Blair, and Francine, but 
nothing would avail, John. She was bent on returning to 
the cottage, and to the cottage she has gone." 

"But, great heavens! Bramwell, think of this awful 
snowstorm. The country has been transformed into a 
bog. It is almost impossible to traverse it without disas- 
ter. She is certainly lost — dead by now, perhaps — but 
certainly lost." 

"I hope not, John — I pray not!" cried Bramwell. 
"Please God, she has reached your cottage in safety! 
I realized how foolish was her action — indeed, we did all 
in mortal power to dissuade her from leaving us; Mr. 
Blair will bear witness that we did." 

"That I will, sir, most assuredly," remarked Mr. Jarvis 
Blair, advancing toward us, while he wiped his lips on a 
broad, gaily colored handkerchief. "Mr. Moore very 
soberly represented to the good lady her folly in this 
matter. I may add, sir, that I seconded these good 
offices, seeing that Mrs. Bulmer — her niece, I believe? — 
not to be in the best of health." 

We all three then soundly discussed the matter in all 
its bearings, and finally argued ourselves into the belief 
that Ann had reached the cottage safe and sound. As 
events had so disposed themselves, I cursed myself for 
ever having ventured out ; but there was no possible way 
of doing aught else in the affair for the present, so we 
sat down and discussed supper in a somewhat depressed 
frame of mind. During the meal I heard all about Ann's 
visit ; how, after the first surprise at her appearance had 
evaporated, Bramwell and Francine had been quite 
melted by her gentleness and quiet good-humor; how 
Ann had learnedly discoursed with Mr. Jarvis Blair as to 
the probable period and character of Francine's confine- 
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ment; how she had made tea for the entire household, 
and how, finally, she had kissed Francine with the utmost 
tenderness, bravely grasped Bram well's hand in parting, 
and started out for the cottage, despite general solicita- 
tions that she should remain. Bramwell confessed that 
he had noticed material alteration in Ann's manner. She 
had changed out of all knowledge, but in what precise 
manner it was difficult to define. Her thoughts, it seemed 
to Bramwell, became easily disjointed and lacked con- 
tinuity. Her mind for moments together appeared va- 
cant. Bramwell had ascribed this change to what he 
called the process of ageing, but Francine persisted that it 
could not be accounted for on this score. I saw Fran- 
cine in her bedroom, bright with its polished floor and 
walls, its roaring fire, white bed-curtain, shining metal 
candlesticks and a cluster of red winter-berries. Fran- 
cine, with her honey-colored hair spread over the huge 
pillows, looked frail and childlike in her enormous bed. 
She expressed great pleasure at my presence and asked 
if I purposed remaining the night. 

"Assuredly, my love," interrupted Bramwell. 

"Yes, if you can do with me, I shall stay here until the 
morning," I said. "Truth to tell, I feel sadly discom- 
forted about Ann, but I could do no possible good by 
attempting to reach the cottage this night." 

"You would not succeed, John," said Bramwell. "The 
snow has thickened since Ann departed." 

I talked of Ann with Francine for a few minutes, but 
did not remain long, for fear of exciting Mr. Blair's 
patient. 

"Is the snow falling very thickly ?' she inquired, as 
Bramwell and myself were about to withdraw from the 
bedroom. 
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"Yes; so thickly that yon could almost cut the flakes 
one from another as they fall," I answered. 

"Do you remember — both of you — the last time we 
three met together when the snow had been falling?" 

"Oh, yes," answered Bramwell. 

"When was that?" I inquired. 

"Why, when I threw snowballs at Francine's bedroom 
window in Mrs. Daylor's cottage, when she came down 
to the door and nearly caught her death of cold, dear 
child — when you and I, John, had that prodigious walk 
at night over the snow-fields. Surely you remember?" 

"Oh, yes, I remember." 

Francine turned over on her side, looked down toward 
the fire, smiling in remembrance of that most eventful 
evening. 

"That was the beginning of all our happiness," she 
murmured in tired contentment, lazily pulling at the 
blue cords which looped up the bed-curtains. 

"And I think, as affairs have dispersed themselves, 
our action has been proved to have been dictated by 
sound sense and prudence," remarked Bramwell, in char- 
acteristic fashion. "Everybody concerned now realizes 
the wisdom of the course we pursued." 

No one answered him. 

"Is it not so?" inquired Bramwell, looking at me for 
confirmation of his hopeful judgment on the general 
dispersal of events. 

"I hope so," said I sincerely. 

With that we both withdrew, and shortly afterward 
I repaired to my bedroom. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

LEFT to myself I drew aside the window-curtains 
and saw that the storm had decreased. The fall- 
ing flakes were now very fine. They seemed to 
be scattered from the heavens in sparse handfuls and fell 
slowly beneath my window; the vast outstretching ex- 
panse of country lay calm and white. Not a star was 
to be seen, and the snow fell, gently but persistently, 
giving forth in its languid position a suggestion that 
snow had been falling at the day of creation, and at 
the day of destruction would be falling still. 

Having suffered no interruption during the interim of 
human affairs, my bed was hot, but the cold of such a 
night was not to be entirely destroyed by wood-fires 
and warming-pans. It penetrated through the window 
crevices and kept me awake, with the assurance that my 
blood was growing thin and my bones brittle to the sap. 
I lay on my back, staring up at broad beams that 
traversed the cleanly washed roof, and reflecting on the 
precipitate nature of events during the last two days as 
contrasted with an even tenor of a whole monotonous 
year. Destiny is an unbroken steed. She will stand 
stock-still until one imagines her to be incapable of mo- 
tion, only to fly suddenly forward at the maddest gallop. 
That is why so many riders are thrown from the saddle- 
why the proudest of these be the lowest in the ditch. I 
lay on my back, quietly considering matters for over an 
hour, but eventually relapsed into a kind of half-sleep 
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or doze. I was troubled by a most uncomfortable dream, 
in which a number of black-coated men were knocking 
heavy nails into a coffin. In a second phase of this de- 
lusion I was translated into the coffin, and, struggling 
to free myself, woke up in a clammy sweat. Almost im- 
mediately I realized that somebody was knocking vio- 
lently at my bedroom door. 

"Who is there?" I inquired, easily perturbed in that 
excited state of imagination which follows on waking 
from bad dreams. 

"It is I, sir ; Mr. Blair, sir," said a hoarse voice from 
the farther side or door. 

Still hardly alive to what was happening, half-dazed 
by my dream, and vaguely wondering what could induce 
a stranger such as was Mr. Jarvis Blair to come knock- 
ing at my door at this advanced hour of the night, I 
tumbled out of bed, lit my candle, and unlocked the door. 
Instantly Mr. Blair flung himself into my room, carrying 
with him a pair of heavy boots and his breeches. His 
natural ruddy complexion had paled to an almost unrec- 
ognizable tint of sallowness, and he stared at me in the 
manner of one half-demented with alarm. His eyes pro- 
truded, his knees knocked, and his teeth chattered. 

"What is the meaning of this intrusion, sir?" I ex- 
claimed. 

"S-sh! — quietly, sir, I beg of you," he cried; "there 
are thieves in this house — thieves." 

I was staggered at this announcement, and for a mo- 
ment knew not what to reply. Meanwhile, Mr. Blair, 
shivering miserably in his shirt, slipped on his breeches, 
and commenced to drag the heavy boots on to his feet 
with desperate energy. 

"Nonsense," I said at last 
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"Don't say that, sir. Why should I deceive you?" 

"You may have deceived yourself." 

"Absurd, sir, I have been listening for the last ten 
minutes. A window has first been smashed in the par- 
lor." 

"You seem alarmed, sir." 

"Alarmed! We are in danger of our lives, Mr. Bul- 
mer. There are thieves in this house this minute." 

I still looked incredulous. Mr. Blair snatched me by 
the arm and dragging me toward the door besought me 
to listen for myself. I groped my way on to the outer 
landing and remained there for a few moments, listening 
intently for the slightest sound. Surely Mr. Blair was 
mistaken ? It was incredible that thieves should plan and 
organize a raid upon a peaceful homestead on such a 
night as this. Such a house as Bramwell's could offer 

the miscreants no great hope of booty, and yet As 

I stood silent on the landing, with Mr. Blair peering over 
my shoulder, I distinctly heard the sounds of footsteps 
in the parlor. 

"Hush!" said I, holding up a warning hand to Mr. 
Blair, but my caution was needless. Mr. Blair had al- 
ready receded precipitately into the bedroom. I listened 
again, more intently than ever. Once more I heard the 
mysterious sound of footsteps followed by a dull, cum- 
bersome thud, as though some article of furniture was 
being shifted. The next instant Mr. Blair was stamping 
up and down the bedroom floor in his jack-boots, shout- 
ing in a stentorian voice : 

"Where's my pistols? Give me my pistols; friends, 
where's my pistols?" 

This maneuver, executed by Mr. Blair to scare the 
intruders, whoever they might be, from the house, seemed 
to have its desired effect, for a quick scurry of feet en- 
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sued down-stairs, and I heard the splintering of broken 
glass. 

"Pistols! Have you got any firearms?" I cried to 
Blair. 

"None, sir; have you?" 

"No." 

"Are there any in this house ?" 

"None to my knowledge." 

"Then we are undone — our lives might pay the for- 
feit." 

He rolled over on the bed and began to groan heavily, 
muffling his face in the blanket. Almost immediately 
Bramwell appeared on the scene in his shirt, carrying a 
lighted candle and looking hopelessly mystified. I hastily 
informed him that the house had been broken into, and 
that for all we knew a gang of armed ruffians were con- 
certing an attack upon us at that very moment. Blair 
remained groaning in a state of stupor on the bed, 

"Is Francine awakened?" I asked Bramwell. 

"No, thank God!" 

"What do you propose doing?" 

He made no answer, but ran back into his own roorrf, 
emerging the next moment with a pair of old swords in 
his hand which he had snatched from a cupboard. He 
thrust one into my hand and peremptorily bade me fol- 
low. I am not constitutionally a brave man, yet at this 
crisis I showed no hesitation, but sprang after Bramwell 
down the stairs. The door of the parlor was closed, but 
he flung it open, uttering an oath, and rushed in bran- 
dishing his sword. I followed in much the same fashion, 
and for the next two minutes we ran round the room, 
lunging at every obstacle that appeared in our way, and 
finally in our excitement making a few wild passes at 
one another. In the darkness anything may happen; 
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saints may be stabbed in the belief that they are sinners. 
Indeed, it is a wonder that one of us did not work the 
other a fatal injury. 

"Stay, John !" at last cried Bramwell breathlessly, "we 
are alone in this room." 

We stood facing one another in the center of the 
apartment, panting and irresolute. 

"The thieves are a delusion," exclaimed Bramwell. 

"The thieves have fled," I rejoined. 

"They are the creatures of your fancy, John — your 
fancy and Mr. Blair's." 

For answer I pointed to the window, which was 
smashed on one side, and also opened. No more con- 
vincing testimony of the actuality of thieves could have 
been given. Bramwell stared at the windows and gave 
a sort of confirmatory grunt, acknowledging the justice 
of my reply to his assertion that the alarm created had 
been based on delusion. 

"Stay here one moment, John. I will fetch some 
lights." 

By this time everybody in the household had been 
aroused, and I heard Bramwell, having assured them 
that there was no danger, order Mrs. Appleyard to at- 
tend Francine, while commanding the man-servant Will- 
iams to convey some candles into the parlor. William 
arrived, bringing four bedroom candlesticks with him. 
He was followed by Bramwell, who had now stepped into 
his breeches, and — at a discreet distance, fearing the pos- 
sibility of a sudden surprise — by Mr. Jarvis Blair. 

"The house must be searched," said Bramwell. 

"What !" exclaimed Mr. Blair, starting back, "do you, 
then, think, sir, that the miscreants may even now be 
concealed upon the premises." 

"No, no, I do not think any such thing. But we must 
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§ee what they absconded with. There is little of value, 
to be sure — only a few pieces of old silver and some 
what-nots." 

A diligent search was at once instituted. We bur- 
rowed into every drawer, we raked every cupboard, we 
even probed beneath the chairs and tables and couhted 
over the contents of the larder. Nothing was missing, 
nothing had been stolen. Everything was in its place, 
from the old silver to a half-eaten side of bacon. The 
thieves had evidently fled discomfited without having 
earned any appreciable benefit from their adventure, save 
possibly a pair of scratched hands. The general impres- 
sion now was that they had taken alarm on hearing Mr. 
Jarvis Blair stamping overhead and shouting for his 
pistols, and had scurried away without waiting to carry 
with them any plunder. Mr. Blair, of course, became at 
once the center of the scene and the hero of the whole 
business. His courage and resolution were extolled, 
while everybody refreshed their spirits with liberal 
draughts of brandy and water. While this ceremony of 
mutual congratulation was in progress I remained silent, 
but at the first opportunity took Bramwell aside and re- 
quested a few words in private with him at once. 

The seriousness of my demeanor surprised him, and, 
in a rather sobered fashion, he requested Mr. Blair and 
the servants to withdraw from the parlor, as his friend 
wished a few words in private. Very much mystified, 
and far from gratified at this new turn of events, they 
withdrew. Bramwell shut the door upon Mr. Blair, and 
then turned to me with an air of piqued expectation. 

"What is it now, John ?" he asked. 

"You have been all in error," 

"In error!" 

"Yes," M 
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"In what way, my friend ? In assuming that we have 
been visited by thieves to-night?" 

"No." 

"What then?" 

"In assuming that the thieves or thief, whichever it 
may be, fled without plunder." 

He stared at me incredulously and once again looked 
narrowly round the parlor. 

"You mean to say, John " 

"I mean to say that the thieves did not leave this house 
empty-handed," 

"You mean that?" 

"Certainly." 

"But we have searched everywhere." 

"I know." 

"And nothing is missing." 

"Indeed, I think you had better search again." 

"Where ? In this room or the kitchen ?" 

"This room will suffice." 

"What the thieves took, they took from the parlor?" 

"Yes." 

He snatched up one of the candles and once again 
made a diligent scrutiny of everything in the room. 

He seemed to find everything that he wanted, yet his 
looks grew more and more perplexed. 

"Everything is here," he exclaimed, "and yet I begin 
to feel that something is missing." 

He began to make a catalogue of all the articles in 
the apartment. 

"Silver, pictures, clock, mirror, chairs, tables, fire- 
irons, cushions, and candlesticks are all here," said he, 
ticking each article off upon his fingers, "and — and — 
and — why, gracious me, John, where is the Dutchman's 
cradle ?" 
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"That is exactly the question I have been asking 
myself for the last half-hour," I replied. 

We confronted one another in silence, and then Bram- 
well broke out laughing. 

"This is quite incredible," said he, "thieves do not 
force an entrance into a house for the purpose of steal- 
ing a baby's cradle." 

"Yet the facts as they are all point to that sugges- 
tion." 

"No — no — it is impossible." 

"Let us regard facts, not possibilities. The cradle was 
here before the disturbance: it has gone now. A thief, 
or at least an intruder, is known to have entered. What 
is the inference?" 

"The cradle has been stolen." 

"Precisely, my dear Bramwell." 

"For what purpose?" 

"I offer no explanation." 

"Can you suggest any?" 

"None." 

"The affair is inexplicable." 

"Absolutely — that is to say " 

"Pray continue, John." 

"The affair is inexplicable to us — the motive is inex- 
plicable — but find the thief and you discover the motive, 
and then everything will be satisfactorily explained." 

"You propose that we hunt for the intruder, then ?" 

"Assuredly." 

"You are right, John. Although nothing valuable has 
been stolen, we owe it as a duty to society at large that 
a person guilty of housebreaking " 

"Bah ! I am not thinking of our duties to society at 
large. However, have it as you will. We will make 
a search " 
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I crossed over to the window and examined the break- 
age. The window had been broken from the outside to 
allow the intruder to insert a hand for purposes of lifting 
the catch. The window was cracked in three places. It 
had not been broken by one clean, heavy blow. I crawled 
into the seat of the window niche, and looked out at the 
snow-covered garden. Here two tracks of footprints 
were clearly discernible. The two tracks in the snow 
had been made by the same person, one in approaching 
the house, the other in leaving it. 

"What do you make of these footprints?'' said Bram- 
well, who had come to my side. 

"What does one ever make of footprints, Bramwell?" 

"Theories." 

"Or a possible guide to a possible destination." 

"You will follow them, then?" 

"Yes." 

"Now?" 

"No." 

"When?" 

"In the morning." 

"It's early morning already." 

"Go and dress, then." 

"And you?" 

"I will do the same." 

"And after that?" 

"After that, for once in our lives' affairs I will take 
the lead. You will follow me." 

"And where will you lead me?" 

"Ask the guide no questions." 

He shrugged his shoulders, laughed, and repaired to 
his room, there to dress in the warmest garments he could 
find. I followed his example, while a hot brew of home- 
made wine was prepared for us in the kitchen. I drank 
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little, and said never a word. I never bade Francine 
good-by. I felt vaguely that we were touching finality, 
that many old doubts would be resolved, old misconcep- 
tions dissipated, mysteries unraveled. Why I felt this 
I cannot say, but, moreover, I was oppressed with an 
omnipresent sense of death. It was almost as though 
some one had died in the house, and we were preparing 
a funeral. But 'by my side Bramwell stood cheerful and 
laughing, although he ran from me every few minutes 
to snatch a look at Francine, who was again sleeping 
peacefully. This affair of the cradle was a little un- 
fortunate, remarked Bramwell, with a pucker in his .brow, 
because — because the cradle would in a few days' time 
have had an occupant, and been useful after all. Still, 
there was a possibility that it would be recovered. We 
set out together in the bleak twilight of early morning. 
Not a bird piped its thin tune to herald the approach 
of day. Only a gray light gradually lifted in the skies, 
as it seemed to me like the face of some starved woman, 
looking down in miserable passivity upon the frozen 
world with its desolate expanse of unvarying snow. It 
was a white morning, such a morning as would tempt the 
dead children forth to gather snow flowers, and virgin 
wraiths to wander back from Acheron intent on finding 
marriage-beds within the ice-flow. 

Stolidly Bramwell and myself progressed onward. The 
road was heavy. The snow was generally ankle-deep. At 
times we sank up to our knees, and Bramwell's good- 
humor became a diminishing quantity. 

"We are not following the tracks," he said at length. 

"I say we are." 

"No, we have left the tracks far to the right of us." 

"We shall find them again." 

"But " 
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"No questions, Bramwell. You promised to follow in 
obedience." 

"I will keep my pledge." 

He never questioned my purpose again until we stood 
together outside my cottage door. 

"What has brought us here ?" he asked. 

"An idea of mine. We will put it to proof. Enter." 

He went first, but fell back with a cry upon his lips, 
and I pushed past him on to the kitchen floor. In the 
middle of the room sat Ann facing the hearth. Her 
garments seemed shredded to tatters, and melted snow 
dripped from her hair and her torn bodice. By her side 
stood the Dutchman's cradle, and she bent over with one 
arm outstretched. She did not appear to notice our 
• entrance, but bent over her cradle and rocked it 

"Ann !" I cried, "Ann, what are you doing ?" 

She made no answer. 

"Ann, Ann, do you not hear us ?" cried Bramwell. 

She made no answer. 

"Ann, Ann, what are you doing?" I cried again, and 
went over and shook her by the shoulders. At last she 
was aroused; she glanced at us, shivered, and laughed 
vacantly. 

"What are you doing?" I said again. 

The last word, by force of reiteration, seemed to 
awaken a spark of light in her misted mind. 

"Doing," she repeated, "doing — rocking my baby — 
oh, my God, my baby that will never be born." 

She said this, laughed once more, and fell back in an 
unconscious stupor. I touched her face and found it 
cold as stone, so were her hands, knees, and bosom. 

"Carry her to bed," said Bramwell, "I will fetch a 
surgeon." 

We laid her on the mattress and heaped blankets on 
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her body, propped up her head, and endeavored to bring 
back animation by beating the face and hands. 

"This is a bad business," said Bramwell; "we must 
hurry for a surgeon." 

"Even then," said I, "I fancy we shall be too late." 

"I pray God, no!" said Bramwell. 

"I pray God, yes!" said I. 



CHAPTER XL. 

BETWEEN the time of BramweiTs departure and 
his return with a surgeon, I reviewed the whole 
matter in a spirit of quiet detachment. Every- 
thing was . understandable to me. The fluctuations of 
Ann's temperament had always been well known to me, 
its caprices and contradictions. Her lately expressed 
wish to be friendly with Bramwell and gracious to Fran- 
cine could be easily understood. The collapse of her 
resolution could also be understood. She had over- 
counted her own strength. She had entered their house, 
and at once a thousand things she had not reckoned upon 
stabbed her memory and started old regrets to life. She 
had seen Francine on the verge of childbirth, and con- 
trasted the girl's warm, happy state and expectations with 
her own desolation. A feeling of antagonism was bound 
to arise, did, in fact, arise, as in her mind she set the 
peace and blessedness of BramweiTs house, its domestic 
content, its human fellowship, its all-brightening hope 
against her own condition. She must have shivered as 
she glanced at the rainy twilight that must govern the 
chill remainder of her days. We learn everything by 
contrast, and Ann must have learned in Francine's house, 
more vividly than ever before, how poor and unsatisfying 
was the prospect life had to offer her. The vintage of 
promise had been trodden dry, the heavy fruit squeezed 
of their last juice, the golden blossoms had withered in 
her hands. Life could hold now no possibilities. How 
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acutely she felt these truths was evidenced by her refusal 
to stay longer in the house. Few of us will remain in 
the teacher's room longer than is absolutely needful. I 
pictured her wandering aimlessly through the storm 
toward my cottage, her body frozen, but her soul hot 
with rebellion against the Master Mind's arbitrary de- 
crees. She, of course, made the Dutchman's cradle a 
center-point around which she could martial her army 
of wrongs. The cradle stood for so much. She had 
in the first place accepted the gift listlessly and without 
interest, but afterward, when intoxicated with her mad 
belief in Bramweirs love, she had consecrated it with her 
most secret thoughts and passionate aspirations. This 
again had passed; she had emerged from that period of 
short, sweet delirium and in very bitterness had flung 
the cradle — simply because for her it meant so much — 
at the people who had unconsciously worked her life's un- 
doing. Now again she wanted it back. She would be 
glad to receive it empty, because it had filled with so 
many dreams and dear delusions. Being utterly de- 
spoiled, she was bent on a last fantastic revel — the cradle 
must be set rocking at her marriage-feast with Death. 

I never doubted that she was dying — never for a mo- 
ment. I saw that she was a broken woman two days 
ago when we met in my kitchen. Her mind had become 
blurred and thickened. She had been the ghost of her 
former self. Feeling that, I had little interest in the 
doings of Bramwell and the surgeon- when they arrived. 
I was privately assured that they would achieve no ulti- 
mate success. The surgeon bled her profusely, but the 
blood must have been poor stuff indeed, almost water if 
anything at all. After a busy hour he repaired home 
again, holding out little or no hope of a recovery. He 
would look in again during the day. Bramwell re- 
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mained, having extracted from the surgeon the promise 
that he would call and inform Mr. Blair of what was 
happening, so that that gentleman might in turn give 
what information he thought was prudent to Francine. 
True to his word, the surgeon looked in again and found 
no visible change in his patient, and for a second time 
departed shaking his head. Soon after he left Ann died. 
It was in the evening, and she had not uttered a word 
since we discovered her that morning with the cradle. I 
was in the kitchen at the time, and Bramwell, with tears 
in his eyes, called me into the room. In an instant I 
realized what had happened. She lay dead and looking 
wonderfully young. 

"Poor Ann!" cried Bramwell — "poor woman, poor 
Ann!" 

He bent forward with the intention of kissing her 
calm forehead, but as he did so a cry that must have 
startled him, a cry that was savage and yet human in 
despair, rang through the darkened room. It was a ter- 
rible cry, for it had been pent up for a lifetime, stifled 
deep and burning in a narrow breast. Bramwell stag- 
gered. He staggered again, for I struck him clear and 
square between the eyes and sent him reeling to the wall. 

"Don't touch her I" I screamed — "my God, don't touch 
her! You shall not touch her with your damned sober 
lips ! You shall not touch her — because she is mine now 
— mine forever !" 

I did not look to see how he received my words or my 
blow. I had no care. I flung myself distraught and 
sobbing on my dead love's body. 

Ah, God ! the dead look meek I 

How meek she looked then none can ever know. All 
the weariness had gone out of her blanched face, and 
her lips sealed no x^to^Ocv. fc& >fo\\xy^ va. \iss. ^kdotn 
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of Creatorship were made to some purpose ; all lips were 
made to kiss something; mine perhaps to sob on Ann's 
cold bosom, gentle feet, the placid hands. I wept warmth 
upon the frozen eyelids and peered long into the darkness 
beneath. My head sank moaning on her breasts, and in 
her soft haif I dried my tears. She was my bride now 
and this her marriage bed ! I might weep aloud and kiss 
the dead without fear of hurt or rude disturbance. She 
was a sweet bride, a kind bride, a warm bride for this 
night of winter snow. In life I had never told her — 
never by word or sign or token given her so much as a 
hint of all the rage and tumult in my heart. I had 
hugged my secret close where no eyes had seen. I had 
drunk the bitter wine of my own tears and the sweat of 
my body ; darkly I had eaten the sour bread of humilia- 
tion and nourished my despair. I, who had lived by her 
side for years, had been to her a stranger. She had been 
familiar with my shadow but known me not. Only two 
nights before she had invited me, with no thought of 
offense, as she might under such circumstances have in- 
vited a parent, to share this bed with her. Then I had 
refused, but only for a little while — I came willingly to- 
night 1 

She was a blessed woman, blessed to me always more 
for her faults than for her virtues, blessed simply for 
no other reason than that she was herself. I kissed her 
again and again, incessantly, as reverent lips will do 
abroad, wearing holes in the monuments of saints. I 
spoke long to my bride on our marriage-night. I told 
her how I had loved her almost from first seeing, how I 
had understood all the wretchedness of her childhood — 
although in those days we had been strangers — and the 
temptations and bitterness of her early womanhood in 
London, which had driven her into a loveless marriage 
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with my brother — a marriage in name, a contract By 
which she became his nurse until death, in return for 
benefits of home, name, and security. I told her how 
I had understood her love for Bramwell and seen its 
hopelessness, being at the same time powerless to pre- 
vent an inevitable catastrophe. I told her the reason of 
my taking this cottage, in which she had come home to 
die, because it was near to Bramwell's house, and I was 
assured that sooner or later before the end she would see 
Bramwell again. I told her how I had learned her habits 
by heart, explored into her moods, and probed her un- 
concern. I told her how I had labored unceasingly on 
her behalf, and striven to guard her from evil and shield 
her from harm. 

We two conversed thus through the night, we two who 
had been silent to one another throughout our lives. The 
conversation was made mostly on my side, for I had so 
many things to communicate, little affairs of this life that 
only concerned Ann and myself. But she on her side 
had something to say, and her dear lips whispered in 
my ear. It was a lover's secret, but you all may know. 
She whispered, "This is best." 

And I in answer said to her, "Ann, where is your child 
who was never born?" 

She said, "It is well with him ; he is with me." 

Then I said, "Ann, who is his father ?" 

And she answered, "You, John ;" and so the long night 
was spent with my wife and my child. No other was 
there, for the intruder whom I had struck had long since 
crept away silently — I think, in fear. . . . 



CHAPTER XLI. 

THE snow-crust hardened, for a severe frost set in, 
lasted out some weeks; so Ann was buried be- 
neath the snow. Two only attended her funeral, 
myself and Bramwell Moore, who seemed more than 
ever kindly to me since he earned the scar between his 
eyes. After the funeral, he inquired if there was aught 
he could do for me. I replied "Nothing," and on this 
we parted. Two days afterward, hearing that I purposed 
leaving the cottage, he came to bid me good-by, and for 
the last time we sat together in the kitchen. 

"It is true, then," said he, "that you are leaving?" 

"Quite true." 

"But why " 

"Because there is nothing now to hold me to the place. 
There is no hope of Ann's return." 

He inclined his head and for a little time was silent 
He sat opposite to me at the farther side of the square 
wooden table, dressed in the deepest mourning, and very 
sad in face. 

"Well," said I, "have you only come to bid me fare- 
well r 

"No," he answered resolutely. 

"What then?" 

"I have another question to ask. One of great im- 
portance and affecting us all." 

I watched him narrowly and saw that he found it hard 
to come to his purpose. 

303 
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"In the first place," said he, "I must revert to old mat- 
ters. In fact, I must hark back to the man who was 
murdered." 

"Garianni." 

"Yes." 

He did not raise his eyes, but scratched imaginary pat- 
terns with his stick on the floor. 

'This Garianni, as you know, had met Ann before her 
marriage with your brother." 

"Yes." 

"I understand that your brother was not scrupulous 
at that time in his dealings — that in fact he was impli- 
cated in a scheme which, had it been discovered, would 
have resulted in his death on the gallows." 

"Well?" 

"Ann, out of pity, or any other motive you like to 
name, helped to extricate your brother. The two were 
mixed up in it together. Garianni knew of this, was, in 
fact, a party to the whole transaction. He could have 
hanged, or at least have imprisoned, Ann as well as your 
brother. So much I have learned from my own re- 
searches." 

"Infinitely to your credit, I am sure." 

"You may sneer, John, as you wish. I considered it 
part of my duty." 

"My suspicions have now long been centered in one 
direction. I tried to convince myself that such thoughts 
were idle, but the deeper I probed into the matter the 
more convinced I became that there was a show of reason 
in such conjectures. Let me recapitulate the events of 
that night. 

"You were out walking for a clear space of three hours 
and have never yet attempted to account for your move- 
ments. All we know of your doings during the time 
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is that you chanced to discover a meeting between the 
dear girl who is now my wife and myself, and so became 
apprised of our mutual affection. Apart from this we 
know nothing of the manner in which you spent the three 
hours. You have, however, admitted to me that you 
were fully aware of unhappy Ann Buhner's intention to 
meet Garianni, and you were also familiar with the place 
of assignation. It is my belief that you were an unseen 
witness of their meeting, and that you overheard the 
purport of their conversation. Ann, we know, hurried 
back to The Farm to obtain for Garianni a further supply 
of money. I believe that now when the wretch was alone 
you stepped out of your concealment and confronted him. 
I conjecture that a scene of great excitement ensued. 
You had heard Garianni, as Ann has told us, boast to the 
poor creature that now he had accidentally discovered 
her again he would make her his slave for life. Many' 
other disgusting threats she had said the brute uttered. 
All these she imagined in her delusion that I myself 
overheard. My opinion is that you, Mr. John, were the 
eavesdropper. She then argued that I had shot Garianni 
in the heat of the moment because she imagined I loved 
her. She was misled, poor soul, only in the character of 
the person who was an unseen observer of that horrid 
meeting. You were the concealed witness, Mr. John; 
you loved Ann, you heard the hellish threats put upon 
her by Garianni, and when she fled back to The Farm in 
terror, purposing to appease the wretch's wrath with 
further money, you in the heat of that moment pulled out 
your pistol and shot the man dead before Ann returned. 
This is my belief, Mr. John, a firm and plausible convic- 
tion that I shall carry with me to my grave. What fol- 
lowed after this dreadful act? You hastened in terror, 
from the scene of your crime. The next incident in the 
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wonderful history of that night's events was my appear- 
ance on the scene. I chanced on the dead man's body, 
and while still stupefied by the discovery was confronted 
by Ann, who had returned with the money necessary to 
satisfy Garianni. The conclusion she at once arrived at 
we both know only too well. She believed I loved her, 
and she believed I had shot Garianni for her sake/' 

"Well, what follows ?" 

"Only this : You loved Ann, you were anxious to pro- 
tect her. Did you murder Gar " 

I stopped his question with a gesture so fierce that he 
shrank back in alarm. I got up from my chair and in- 
voluntarily he followed my example. 

"My friend," said I, "the time has come when we must 
say farewell to one another. We can talk no longer. 
Our ways lie apart. The past that has been ours together 
is already buried. Exhume nothing, for corpses, I warn 
you, look ugly. I will tell you nothing to-night, but my 
creed is simple. I care not a wooden penny for uni- 
formity of actions to a traditional moral code. Feeling — 
depths of profound emotion — can consecrate any action. 
We are not what we do, but what we feel." 

"It is not for me to sit in judgment upon you and 
your strange beliefs," began Bramwell. 

"Assuredly not," I assented. "I am to be judged by 
God, I suppose, and if there is anything approaching 
even human wisdom in the Divine mind I shall not be 
judged as other men." 

He would have led me into a long theological dispute, 
but I had other fish to fry than the red herrings of argu- 
ment. I had an appointment with a gentleman at three 
miles distance who was buying from me the cottage furni- 
ture, for a sum of five guineas. So Bramwell and I 
parted with visible signs of emotion on either side; we 
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said farewell in the most ordinary fashion in a grasp of 
the hand. 

"Give Francine all my good wishes," said I. 

"I will do so," answered Bramwell. 

"Will you take that to her?" I asked, pointing at the 
Dutchman's cradle. 

"No," said he, shuddering, "I would not have it in 
the house." 

So no more was said of this matter. But I would not 
sell the cradle with the rest of my furniture, so chopped 
it for firewood, and kept a merry blaze burning during 
my last night in the cottage. On the next evening I took 
my departure, walking with premeditation along that 
road which traverses the foot of Bramwell's garden. The 
snow still lay thick and frozen over the countryside, it 
lay in a white thatch on the house-roof, ousted the walls 
in patches, while long spiral icicles hung from the win- 
dows and the porch. The night was clear, and innumer- . 
able stars sparkled in the hard blue canopy of the heav- 
ens. One slight cloud verged like a scarf of mist athwart 
the austere bosom of the winter's moon. The air was 
sharp and pitilessly cold. The curtains of Bramwell's 
parlor being withdrawn, I stepped through the garden 
gate, drawn by the fire-glow on the window, and peered 
into the room. There Francine was seated, muffled in 
wraps and blankets, on one side of the fire. Bramwell 
stood beside the chair and leaned over his wife's shoulder. 
Mrs. Appleyard and the comfortable-looking servant 
stood facing their mistress. Tea was prepared and a 
huge kettle hissed on the coals. Francine was smiling, 
so were Bramwell and the servant-woman. They kept 
looking at Francine's lap and then smiling in one an- 
other's faces. There was a round, formless bundle of 
wool and blankets resting on Francine's knees, and pres- 
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ently she took the bundle up to her breast and kissed it 
Bramwell and Mrs. Appleyard smiled again. As I turned 
away it seemed to me that I had been looking at a picture 
symbolic of the family sacrament in the early days of the 
world. I walked on for over half an hour, when, looking 
back, I could still dimly discern the thick smoke oozing 
from the house chimneys. The natural features of the 
country in that part made my journey circuitous, and I 
was obliged to travel in a circle before gaining the outer 
road. 
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